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A RAILROAD ANNIVERSARY. 


While the land grant railroad has been the subject of 
much protest and denunciation it has played a wor- 
derful part in the development of the United States. 
From the standpoint of the days wherein the various 
land grant railroads were built the price paid for them 
was not great, though now it is manifest that if the 
people of those times could have looked a little way into 
the future they would have discovered’ that in some in- 
stances they were paying too dearly for progress and 
rapid development; but not in every case have the public 
lands been granted without further recompense than the 
construction of a railroad line. 

One of the most remarkable examples of early fore- 
thought on the part of legislators and of far seeing ap- 
preciation of the future on the part of capitalists, is 
to be found in the Illinois Central railroad, 
which on February 10, 1851, was chartered 
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plan caleulated to daunt the most enterprising. He 
called attention to the fact that by the end of 1850 there 
were in the world, all told, but 23,555 miles of railroad, 
and in the United States but 9,021 miles. To this small 
mileage the projectors of the Illinois Central contracted 
to add a twelfth; and not only so but to devote a large 
percentage of whatever the gross earnings might be to 
the support of the state. The bargain proved an excel- 
lent one for those far sighted capitalists and railroad 
builders and was no mean advantage to the state. 

In 1851 there was no such thing im the United States 
as a railroad 700 miles in length operated by a single 
company. The Hudson River railroad was not opened 
for traffic until October of that year, while the 300 
miles of line from Albany to Buffalo, which afterwards 
became the New York Central, was then operated by a 
half dozen small, separate corporations, which were not 
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there were several present who were engaged in the early 
work of the company. They could have had but little 
conception, fifty years ago, of what the development of 
half a century would be in what was then the west; and 
while their plans were broad and far reaching they could 
by no possibility have conceived the magnitude of the 
business done by the Illinois Central of today. 

President Fish quoted briefly a few figures showing 
the growth of the commerce of the west and northwest. 
He said that although the whole commerce of the north- 
west was fifty years ago carried by water, the value of all 
the cargoes floated on Lake Michigan during the year 
1850 was less than $25,000,000. During the year ended 
June 30, 1900, the Illinois Central railroad carried 
18,110,322 tons of freight, valued at point of shipment 
at $920,083,726, for which service the Illinois Central and 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroads, the two com- 
panies making up the system, received $25,- 
876,084. 





by the state of Illinois for the express pur- 
pose of opening up to settlement, to agricul- 
ture and the industries, the wonderfully rich 
prairie lands of what still is known as the 
Prairie state. September 20, 1850, congress 
granted to the states of Illinois, Mississippi 
and Alabama alternate sections of land for 
the purpose of making a national highway 
from the upper Mississippi at Dubuque and 
the lakes at Chicago to the gulf of Mexico, 
providing that the alternate odd numbered 
sections of land which were reserved to the 
federal government should not be sold for less 
than double the price at which they had for 
years been on the market. 

Illinois used the land thus granted to endow 
the Illinois Central railroad, but, as stated 
above, its representatives showed rare wis- 
This donation by the state was not a 
free gift, but the railroad was required to 
pay into the treasury of the state forever 7 
On the terms 
of that proposition there have been paid up 
to the close of 1900 into the treasury of the 
state of Illinois $18,802,971. The road then 
begun in Illinois has been extended to the 
south and to the west, until from Omaha to 
Chicago on the north and to New Orleans on 
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the south some of the richest sections of the 
union—rich in agricultural, mining and tim- 
ber resources—have been joined by one of the 
greatest railroad systems in the country. 

It was a natural and yet a happy idea, 
that of the meeting in Chicago February 9, 
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To the lumber trade the Illinois Central 
railroad has been of wonderful service. It 
was from the beginning a lumber carrier, 
for the first thirty years almost exclusively 
of white pine from the northern forests, 
taking it at Dubuque, Galena or Chicago, 
and distributing it throughout the state 
of Illinois; and for the last twenty years 
adding a northbound traffic in the products 
of the yellow pine, cypress and hardwood 
forests along its line from the Ohio to the 
gulf. The Illinois Central railroad may be 
considered the pioneer yellow pine carrier. 
The first carload of yellow pine lumber taken 
to Chicago was carried free of charge as an 
experiment, but now its northbound ship- 
ments exceed its southbound, and all along 
its lines from Cairo, Ill., to New Orleans 
have sprung up lumber manufacturing es- 
tablishments and lumber markets, so that 
now probably few if any railroads in the 
country equal it in the lumber tonnage orig- 
inating on their lines. 

For the last fourteen years the executive 
head of this great system has been Stuy- 
yesant Fish, whose portrait is presented 
herewith; and whose financial ability, com- 

| whergial instinct, energy and farsightedness 
have g@ecomplished more in the development 
of the business of the system than had been 
accomplished in any previous period of its 
history since the original lines were con- 
structed in Illinois. To him is due in a 
large measure the generous, far- 
sighted policy which has characterized its 
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of the day on which the original charter had 
been granted to the Illinois Central railroad, 
in celebration of that event. It was likewise 
fitting that the anniversary banquet should 
be given by the head of this railroad, President Stuyve- 
sant Fish, to its officers and employees, to representa- 
tive officials of other railroads, and to prominent busi- 
ness men of Chicago and elsewhere. 

Following the elaborate banquet, which was given at 
the Auditorium hotel, the host of the evening, President 
Fish, delivered an address which in an exceedingly in- 
teresting way summed up much of the history of rail- 
roading in the United States and gave the salient fea- 
tures of the origin and growth of the Illinois Central, 
the only road which under one management and one 
Ownership extends from the lakes to the gulf, and which 
has been a leading factor in the development of the 
third state of the union and likwise in the development 
of the entire lower Mississippi valley. $ 

President Fish pointed out the fact that to undertake 
fifty years ago the building of 700 miles of railroad in 
the then almost undeveloped interior of Illinois was a 


STUYVESANT FISH. 
President of the Illinois Central Railroad Company. 


consolidated for two years thereafter. The Pennsyl- 
vania did not cross the Alleghanies until December, 1852. 
In October, 1851, the Baltimore & Ohio, that patriarch 
of American railroads, had reached Cumberland, Md., 
and was operating all told 217 miles. At that time the 
Erie furnished the longest continuous line of railroad in 
the world, running as it did from Piermont on the 
Hudson river to Dunkirk on Lake Erie, 444 miles. Fifty 
years ago Chicago’s sole railroad was the Chicago & 
Galena Union, now the Chicago & Northwestern, which 
then extended all the way from Elgin, forty-three miles. 

The effect of opening the interior of the state to 
settlement was immediate. In 1851 Illinois ranked 
among the thirty-one states as eleventh in population 
and seventeenth in wealth. Ten years later, in 1860, 
the state stood fourth alike as to population and wealth. 

All of the twelve original directors of the Illinois 
Central are dead, but at the banquet of February 9, 1901, 


operations in the south, by which the Illi- 
nois Central railroad has done more than 

all other extraneous influences combined to 

advance New Orleans to the importance it 
now possesses as a port. The policy steadfastly pur- 
sued by President Fish has made the railroad the friend 
and co-worker of all the business men along its line. 
It has almost seemed to infuse a soul into the corpora- 
tion, so that it has been possible for municipalities and 
states to deal with it on a generous as well as a busi- 
ness basis. 

Still in the prime of life, Stuyvesant Fish should 
have before him many years of activity and should live 
to see many more of his plans completed and bearing 
fruit. 

Stuyvesant Fish was born in New York state, June 
24, 1851. He came of famous stock. His father was 
Hamilton Fish, the statesman and diplomat, who was 
a member of congress, lieutenant governor of New i 
York, governor of New York, United States senator, 
secretary of state during both of President Grant’s 
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One of the greatest financial institutions in the coun- 
try is the First National bank of Chicago, which in its 
statement to the comptroller of the currency on Febru- 
ary 5 reported deposits of $69,430,471.50, cash resources 
mg aca and loans and discounts of $38,185,- 





A fortunate thing in regard to the lumber industry 
is that such combinations as are possible in it conduce 
to economy and lower prices without amounting in any 
sense to a monopoly. ‘The lumber trust” is a dream 
or a specter impossible of realization. The factors en- 
tering into the business are too numerous. Lumber is 
produced under too many different conditions and over 
too wide an area to be consolidated under one or even 
a few managements. Therefore in the lumber trade we 
see the benefits and not the evils of combination. Such 
combinations as have been organized are insignificant 
in proportion to the grand aggregate, but are valuable 
in lessening expenses of manufacture and sale and so are 
better fitted to enter the country-wide competition which 
characterizes the lumber business. 
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The Marine Review, of Cleveland, Ohio, reports sixty- 
one vessels of all kinds building or under contract on 
the great lakes, all but six of them steel. The cost of 
these new boats will be $12,535,000 and the total ton- 
nage 187,050. 

BAPAPAPL LIVI IISS 

Bank clearings continue to show almost phenomenal 
gains over the corresponding weeks of 1900. The tvial 
increase for the country for the week ending February 
14 was 36.5 percent; for New York, 65.1 percent; for 
the country outside of New York, 9.7 percent. The total 
clearings of last week were $2,056,829,181. The only 
decreases of importance were in New Orleans, Savannah, 
Richmond and Spokane. 

PAPO OO 


The eastern pine trade seems about to have concluded 
that it will not make any agreed advance in prices. Not 
that the situation would not warrant it, but it is felt 
that the market is so strong and so certain to advance 
that it will take care of itself, and that by refraining 
from issuing joint price lists there will be no danger 
of forcing the situation or of frightening retailers and 
consumers into postponing orders. Consequently noth- 
ing is being said ati.present about joint meetings of 
Lake Erie wholesalers. 





The demand for cargo lots of lumber on Lake Superior 
continues to improve and prices are being well main- 
tained, only on a very few items there being any dispo- 
sition to make concessions. The prospect now is that 
practically all the lumber now on the docks will have 
changed hands by the time navigation opens. 


OBI III I I 


When a lumber manufacturer or wholesaler has no 
goods with which to fill orders, what shall he do? Cease 
soliciting orders or send out an advanced price list in 
the hope of preventing orders coming in? Shall he 
answer an inquiry by the frank statement that he has 
no stock, or put a fictitious price upon it? ‘here are a 
good many reasons in favor of the aboveboard course. 
By so doing he will avoid encouraging a fictitious ad- 
vance; he will stand better with the trade, and in no 
wise interfere with the legitimate advance all along the 
line. 

PPA OOrrerreeee— wr" 

Sharp dealing as an investment seldom in the long run 

pays so large a percentage of profit as honesty. 


GEPP OI PIII IIS 

Lawyers who have made a profound study of the 
national bankruptcy act say that there are only two or 
three ways to defeat the purpose of the law and those 
are extremely difficult ones. What does defeat the law is 
indifference and carelessness on the part of creditors, so 
that in many instances debtors go before the referees 
in bankruptcy, declare that they have no assets and go 
scot free, when perhaps they have assets known to their 
creditors or which their creditors might discover but 
which the referee is not in position to unearth. 





There are some people who seem to believe that yellow 
pine timber has reached too high a price; but when the 
margin between the stumpage value plus its cost of man- 
ufacture and the selling price is understood it will be 
found that it is wider than in the woods of older use, 
compared to which the selling value of yellow pine tim- 
ber and lumber is low. It is a fact shown by experience 
that in the long run any apparent margin in lumber man- 
ufacture above a very modest operating profit goes back 
on to the timber. The value of yellow pine lumber is to a 
large extent fixed by the price of white pine, hemlock and 
oak. There is, therefore, no chance of any material 
or continued decline in the selling prices of southern 


pine, and the result will inevitably be that timber prices 
will advance so as to close up the gap between selling 
prices and present apparent cost. 





THE FEDERAL BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


The National Association of Credit Men has favored 
the LUMBERMAN with a copy of an address delivered 
last August by William C. Sprague, editor of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy News, before the National Association 
of Referees and Bankruptcy assembled in convention 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Mr. Sprague in preparing 
his address had asked the questions regarding the 
operations of the law from one hundred represertative 
mercantile houses. From these, sixty-five responses were 
received, most of which upon the whole were favorable 
to the law. The objections seemed to be that under it 
a wholesale house cannot establish a young merchant 
in business and be protected by preferences over other 
creditors; a bank cannot extend credit upon securities 
which under the previous law would have given it an 
absolute preference, but which do not now prevent its 
being placed in the same category with other creditors; 
and, in general, those who through a superior credit sys- 
tem were in position to secure peculiar advantages under 
the previous practice have beer debarred from such 
advantages under the new law. 

There are some features, however, in the law which 
it is thought should be amended. It offers an oppor- 
tunity for an honest bankrupt to clear himself and enter 
business again, but it is thought to be too easy for a 
dishonest bankrupt to clear himself in the same way. 
There has been some little doubt as to the interpreta- 
tion of the provisions of the law by which any pay- 
ments made by the bankrupt withim the previous four 
months constitute a preference; and now that the 
meaning of the law in this respect has been somewhat 
cleared up its interpretation by the courts is such a 
one as mercantile interests object to very stremuously 
and not without some reason, 

As the point is of such importance a further expla- 
nation may be of interest. Section 57g of the act 
reads as follows: 

The claims of creditors who have received preferences 


shall not be allowed unless such creditors shall surrender 
their preferences. 

Section 60a reads: 

A person shall be deemed to have given a preference if, 
being insolvent, he has procured or suffered a judgment to 
be entered against him in favor of any person, or made a 
transfer of any of his property, and the effect of the enforce- 
ment of such judgment or transfer will be to enable any one 
of his creditors to obtain a greater percentage of his debt 
than any other of such creditors of the same class. 

The word “transfer,” as used in the above section, is 
defined im section 1 of the act as follows: 

“Transfer” shall include the sale and every other and dif- 
ferent mode of disposing of or parting with property, or the 
possession of property, absolutely or conditionally, as a pay- 
ment, pledge, mortgage of security. 

The payment of money: evidently comes within the 
definition. Section 60b of the act has the following 
wording: 

If a bankrupt shall have given a preference within four 
months before the filing of a petition, or after the filing of a 
petition and before the adjudication, and the person receiv- 
ing it, or to be benefited thereby, or his agent acting therein, 
shall have had reasonable cause to believe that it was in- 
tended thereby to give a preference, it shall be voidable by 
the trustee, and may recover the property or its value 
from such person, 


The interpretation which has been given to the act 
is that a creditor who has received a preference with- 
out knowledge that the debtor was insolvert must sur- 
render the preference before his claims as a creditor 
will be allowed; but if he chooses to do so he may re- 
tain the property or money which he has secured, con- 
stituting a preference, where that seems more desira- 
ble than to surrender it and take his chances with 
the other creditors. Where, however, he had reason to 
believe the debtor was inso’vent at the time he secured 
the preference he is mot ent.i ed to it and may be com. 
pelled to surrender it. On the other hand it has been 
contended that sections 57g and 60a should be construed 
as referring only to preferences vyoidable under section 
60b, so that money paid in the regular course of busi- 
mess would not be considered a preference and need not, 
be returned to the trustee in bankruptcy in order to 
secure recognition as a creditor. The United States 
supreme court now has this question under advise- 
ment (Frank Bros. vs..Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.), but 
it is thought will sustain the interpretation of the 
lower courts and hold that the law contemplates +) 
effect: and not the intent of the act of preference.. T! 
opinion upon this point will be handed down within.a 
few weeks and will finally dispose of that point. 
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By. analogy. with other parts-of the act the courts 
have-held that the acts of preference referred to must 
have been made within the four months prior to the 
bankruptey; though a Massachusetts judge has held 
thatthe entire period of insolvency is covered, even 
if the debtor has actually been insolvent for a year 
or more before going into bankruptcy. 

And here comes in the question which more thar any 
other has given concern and uneasiness: ‘‘Must all pay- 
ments received within the previous four months be 
returned to the trustee or only those in excess of goods 
or other credits which have been furnished him withir 
the same period?” If during the period mentioned the 
creditor had furnished goods equal to or in excess of 
moneys received by him, it would appear equitable to 
consider that no preference had been established, as 
certainly he had obtained no advantage over other cred- 
itors; and, similarly, if the credits he had furmished 
were less in value than money or other property received 
within the four months, equity would suggest that this 
difference in value would determine the extent of his 
preference. Such was the ruling of one of the Chicago 
referees in bankruptcy, Sidney C. Eastman, im a recent 
case. But Judge Kohlsaat overruled that decision, hold- 
ing that only such credits could be allowed as had been 
furnished by the creditor after the receipt by him of 
the money or other property constituting a preference. 
Legal technicians state that this ruling will undoubtedly 
be sustaimed; but to a lay mind the equity of it is 
not clearly apparent. Under it if a wholesale house 
sells a dealer a bill of goods for, say, $2,000 and after- 
wards collects $1,200, and within four months of the 
original transaction the debtor fails, it will not be 
permitted to put in a claim for the $800, but must 
return the $1,200 already received and put in a claim 
for the entire bill of $2,000. On the contrary, however, 
if it collects $1,200 from the man before accepting and 
filling his order and he afterwards fails within four 
months it may file its claim for $800, and the receipt 
of the $1,200 will be held not to constitute a prefer- 
ence, simply because the goods were shipped afterward 
and not previously. 

On the whole, however, the federal bankruptcy law 
is a most excellent one and, considering the amount of 
ground it covers, it is surprising that more defects have 
not been discovered in it. Herman Frank, a well known 
Chicago bankruptcy lawyer, who prepared the brief 
and made the argument for appellee in the case now 
pending before the United States supreme court, recently 
said to a LUMBERMAN representative: 

The interests of lawyers are all against the law. It has 
cut down the emoluments of some firms handling a commer- 
cial business exclusively at least 75 percent. At the same 
time it is a most excellent law, very carefully drawn and a 
hard law to beat. Before it went into effect the larger 
wholesale houses had an unfair advantage which amounted 
almost to a monopoly. They wouid start a merchant in busi- 
ness and practicaily say to him, ‘We will give you all the 
credit you want, but you must agree that if at any time you 
find yourself in var circumstances you must purchase 
goods right and left, of anybody but us, and when you fail 
we will come in and take the stock.” It was robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. Now the small creditor has the same chance 
as the large one. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has observed, however, 
that the smaller creditors have not yet learned to take 
advantage of their privileges under the law. In a large 
proportion of bankruptcy cases there is no adequate rep- 
resentation of the creditors, and the referee in his search 
for assets is without the assistance of those most inter- 
ested and most likely to be able to direct the search 
along proper lines. As the advantages of the law in 
this respect become more widely appreciated they will 
be more generally utilized; and with an equitable 
modification in the matter of preferences it would stand 
as a permanent safeguard of commercial honesty, and 
a harbor of safety for the victim of ar unfortunate busi- 
ness shipwreck. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S CREDITS. 


A great deal is being written of late about commercial 
credits, the basis on which credit should be extended, 
qualifications which command it, methods of guarding 
against the unworthy, handling of claims, and the hun- 
dred and one other forms which the subject takes. In 
some particulars, however, the lumber business presents 
a simple problem. It is a business that for the most 
part is carried on by those who have had training in it 
before entering an independent career, and it is a busi- 
ness by itself, seldom having many complications. 

The retail lumber dealer, who represents one of the 

chief classes demanding credit of the wholesale lumber 
dealer or the lumber manufacturer, makes lumber almost 
his exclusive business. He may and probably does carry 
some co-ordinate lines, such as lime, building paper and 
perhaps a few others of the heavier and more staple 
building materials, but his business is compact and 
easily handled and in.which the commodity is not sub- 
ject to deterioration. The retailer possessed of ordinary 
business ‘sense and reasonable experience can hardly 
fail, and very few retail lumber dealers fail either from 
the careless extension of credits or from any other cause. 
The retailer is in close touch with his customers, in 
the majority of cases knows them personally, and is 
able to confine his outstanding accounts within the 
proper limits and with solvent parties. Consequently 
the wholesale lumber dealer has a clientage unexcelled 
in point of financial worth and business integrity by 
wholesalers of any other line whatsoever. 
’ But the retail dealer in lumber is not the ‘only cus- 
tomer of the manufacturer or wholesaler. There are 
the so-called wholesale consumers, consisting of rail- 
roads, manufacturing establishments of a size to war- 
rant purchases in wholesale lots etc. This line of cus- 
tomers is for the most part of a substantial class whose 
business standing is easily ascertainable. 





About the only difficult credit problems are to be 
found in the larger cities of the country, where local 
dealers, whether of building or manufacturing woods, 
have to deal with people of all degrees of responsibil- 
ity, many of whom are engaged in more or less specu- 
lative enterprises, In such cases and in doing such a 
business, as keen judgment is required in handling cred- 
its as in any other line that can be thought of. But 
as to the general run of wholesale lumbermen, their 
business is comparatively simple, is concerned with an 
exceptionally sound line of customers and so is con- 
ducted at a minimum of loss due to business embarrass- 
ments or to questionable business practices. Perhaps the 
greatest losses accruing to most lumber manufacturers 
are those which rise from dealing with people who have 
entered the trade with the disposition and ability to 
fleece the unwary. Connected with the lumber business 
as with any other there are a few disreputables but no 
reasonably careful dealer should ever be caught by them. 


WARNING TO EXPORTERS. 


Exporters of pitch pine lumber from southern ports 
would do well to read with some care the Liverpool 
letter in this week’s issue of the LUMBERMAN. 

It is evident enough that a wise policy would be to 
restrict shipments to the other side until the present 
surplus has been worked off. Conditions are not very 
bad, but they are such that a serious slump in values 
might easily be brought about. The remedy suggested 
by our correspondent is to refrain from making so many 
time charters for steamers which the shippers are com- 
pelled to load, market or no market, and consign to 
ports in Great Britain or the continent. 

To follow this advice means practically to shut down 
operations, for a large shippers can hardly depend upon 
the chance of being able to charter suitable boats when 
there are actual orders to be filled. Shipping, like man- 
ufacture, should progress with some order and regular- 
ity. But whatever the remedy may be, certainly the 
Gulf. Coast Lumbermen’s Association should be relied 
upon to find it. There is, of course, the danger in the 
export business as in everything else, that there may 
be those who feel obliged to ship regardless of condi- 
tions; but the pitch pine exporters are now so well 
organized that unfavorable conditions should be met 
by intelligent and uniform action. 


MORE POPULISTIC LEGISLATION. 


There was introduced in the Kansas legislature Febru- 
ary 9 a bill which in its absurdities rather excels any- 
thing that has before been heard of in the way of so- 
called anti-trust legislation, ridiculous as many of these 
measures have been. We do not have an authoritative 
copy of this bill, but a Topeka, Kan., paper published 
what purports to be a correct copy of it and such it 
probably is. The act as thus published reads as follows: 

It shall be a complete defense to any action brought to 
foreclose a mechanic’s lien for material furnished by con- 
tract or otherwise, if the party or person furnishing such ma- 
terial or claiming such lien belonged to or was connected with 
any trust, combination or association, or that the material 
furnished was sold, or the prices of the material furnished, 
and for which a lien is claimed, had been previously fixed 
by any pool, agreement or combination or understanding be- 
tween the various dealers in such materials, whether residents 
of the state or otherwise. Where such facts shall be made 
to appear to the satisfaction of the court or jury, the court 
shall enter a judgment or decree annulling and declaring 
void any such pretended lien upon the property. 


It will be noted that a lien will not hold where the 
party or person furnishing the material is a member of 
or connected with (whatever that may mean) any trust, 
combination or association. It would seem, therefore, 
according to a literal interpretation of the proposed act 
that if a lumberman were a member of an association 
for prevention of cruelty to animals he could not enforce 
a lien for lumber sold. 

Then it will be noticed that the retail lumber dealers 
or other distributers of building materials must suffer 
for the acts of people in other states and over whom 
they have no control. According to the letter of this 
proposed enactment, if manufacturers of lumber or 
other building material could and should effect so strong 
a combination as to dictate prices to the retail dealers, 
the retailers could not enforce a lien on material the 
price of which was thus made to them. 

This whole proposition is an absurdity, and it is 
hardly to be conceived that it can pass the legislature 
of Kansas and receive the approval of the governor, 
but if it should it is manifestly unfair, so utterly lack- 
ing in equity and so regardless of the rights of indi- 
viduals that it is not to be believed that the courts 
would sustain it. It is, however, worthy of reprinting 
as an example of populistic legislation in its most typi- 
cal form. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTION IN TWO 
MARKETS. 


In view of the declared and manifest intention of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association to attempt to 
introduce into the two great eastern markets of the coun- 
try the system of inspection formulated by this associa- 
tion it may be of interest to know something of the 
current methods of hardwood inspection in these two 
cities. 

In force in Boston is a set of rules for the inspection 
of lumber which has been in existence for many years, 
and which of necessity is much out of date. In fact, 
according to the modern idea of lumber inspection, a 
four horse team could be driven through these rules any- 
where. These rules, known as “Boston survey,” are 
executed by a surveyor general and an exceedingly com- 
petent corps of inspectors. The surveyor general and 
his subordinates are appointees under an enactment of 











the state of Massachusetts; “Boston survey” applies 
specifieally only to Boston and its immediate vicinity. 
The surveyor general and the individual inspectors under 
him are men:of character and without question the in- 
spection as applied by them is as honest and disinterested 
as can be found in any part of the.country. 

In New York city the rules of hardwood inspection 
are those set down by the New York Lumber Trade As- 
sociation. These rules are modern and on the whole 
are an admirable set of regulations for hardwood in- 
spection; the average shipper could find no fault with 
them. The method of application of these rules, how- 
ever, is such that very few men could be found to defend 
it. The inspectors are licensed by the Trade Association. 
With but two or three exceptions there is not a licensed 
inspector in New York who has not regular employment 
at one of the yards. To such an inspector is given all the 
work of inspecting the lumber for the man by whom 
he is employed. No matter how intelligent or honest 
such an inspector may be there is no possible oppor- 
tunity for disinterested inspection. The man must of 
necessity work first, last and all the time for the in- 
dividual by whom he is employed. 

Boston has a set of inspection rules entirely out of 
date and of little value, and a most admirable method 
of disinterested inspection. In contradistinction New 
York has a good set of rules and no possible way of in- 
suring just and disinterested enforcement of them. 

The institution of uniform and guaranteed inspection 
of hardwood as promulgated by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association would naturally seem to be 
the solution of just methods in these two great con- 
suming markets. A large proportion of the wholesale 
trade of both these localities are members of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, and are in favor 
of the proposed rules of inspection. On the contrary 
there are others in the trade who not only do not take 
kindly to the innovation but absolutely oppose it. 

This latter portion of the trade is made up of two 
classes. It is composed partly of dealers who are very 
conservative or abnormally selfish and who think there 
are certain secrets in their particular locality, and that 
by throwing open their markets to universal inspection 
they could not hold their trade as closely as they do. 
The other class opposing the new form of inspection 
is of dealers who contend that the only way to make 
money out of the hardwood lumber trade is to “salt” 
grades, and it is a notorious fact that “salt” they do. 
The proportion of salt they inject is simply to the limit 
of their customers’ endurance. To this class of object- 
ors to uniform and guaranteed inspection there probably 
will never come a time when the system will be grace- 
fully accepted. 

The tenets of progressive intelligence and decent 
methods can never have general adoption in these lo- 
calities until the lumber producers of the country ab- 
solutely refuse to sell and ship any more lumber to 
buyers who absolutely control the matter of inspection, 
and perforce the price to be paid. 


TIMBER AS AN INVESTMENT. 


Standing timber has been for many years a favorite 
form of investment on the part of the lumbermen of 
this country—not merely as a perquisite to lumber- 
ing operations but as a method of safely investing 
surplus funds which is certain in the long run to yield 
a good profit, though returning nothing for the time 
being and in fact necessitating a-carrying charge in the 
way of taxes and.care. To buy timber lands and hold 
them for the inevitable rise in value is timber land 
investment pure and simple, though in many cases 
carrying charges have been met by a small lumber 
operation which would make no serious inroads upon 
the timber or by the sale of small tracts, much as the 





founder of a suburban village will sell lots at low ~ 


prices to pay carrying charges depending upon the 
increase in vaJue of what he retains. 

As stated above, in the past timber ownership has 
been largely in the hands of lumbermen, probably 
because those not in the business lacked the knowledge 
to make wise investments and,also because they would 
receive no immediate returns except through operation, 
and that involved entering into a business rather than 
an investment. But as money has become cheaper and 
more plentiful in the United States, and particularly 
since public interest has been attracted to the question 
of the growing scareity of timber, has the public come 
to realize in some measure the safety and almost abso- 
lute certainty of profitable returns from timber proper- 
ties. There has been a growing trend of money toward 
standing timber investment. 

Too much stress should not be laid upon this question 
of safety. The two risks involved in timber ownership 
are of fire and trespass. The fire hazard, however, is con- 
fined mainly to the coniferous woods of the north and of 
the western mountain regions. Yet in both of these 
localities the risk is being decreased year by year 
as the portance of the subject is being better under- 
stood, as more stringent state and national laws are 
being enacted and as these laws are being more thor- 
oughly enforced. The system of state fire wardens where 
well established has almost if not quite eliminated the 
fire hazard. The danger of trespass is a minor one, 
but requires that some watch should be kept over @ 
timber property. The expense of this care, however, 15 
hardly more than nominal in comparison with the value 
of the whole. The fire hazard is almost'lacking in the 
hardwood sections of the country, in the great yellow 
pine belt, in redwood and in moist climates of the Pacific 
coast. In these sections no serious fire has ever been 
known, and it happens that these special sections are 
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the ones in which the greatest advancement in timber 
values may be expected to occur. 

Aside from the above minor questions there is no invest- 
ment possible is the United States that gives equal 
certainty of profitable returns. Lumber is a commo- 
dity always in demand and always in style; there is 
no deterioration within the ordinary period of marketing 
the commodity, and while there may be fluctuations in 
the demand which temporarily advance or depress 
prices its value is as stable as that of any other com- 
modity that can be named. Even real estate is not as 
certain to be salable or salable at so small a discount. 

While the demand is assured, the supply of standing 
timber is, under our methods of operation, steadily 
decreasing. It is in this fact that rests the basis for 
timber investments. There is many a timber operator 
who bought timbered land at $1 or less an acre that sold 
it for $50 or more an acre within twenty years there- 
after. The greatest and most rapid advances on a large 
scale in the value of timber have been seen in white pine, 
put the experience of that wood will be and is being 
repeated in others in a modified degree. 

By manufacturing waste and by fire, as well as by the 
demands of consumption, the supply of standing timber 
is decreasing. It will comtinue to decrease until, its 
enhanced value brings about a better appreciation of it 
and of the necessity for husbanding the resources of 
the country and for replacing with new growth the 
timber that is cut off. Consequently in all the newer 
sections and in all the lower priced timbers advance in 
value is a certainty. Whether a man buy a hundred 
acres of hardwood timber in the Ohio valley or 1,000 
or 50,000 acres in the yellow pine belt or on the Pacific 
coast, he is sure of a good return on his investment. 
Yellow pine timber that could have been bought five years 
ago or less at $1.25 an acre is now readily being sold 
at $5 to $10 an acre. Almost as great an advance has 
been seen on the Pacific coast. 

There are some woods so near the end of their career 
that comparatively little increment in value is to be 
expected hereafter. Such is white pine of the north- 
west—fortunes will still be made in it, but to operate 
successfully requires special ability and experience. If 
one were to buy the scattering walnut trees or groves 
through the country there would be no increased value 
to be expected except from growth. But in most other 
timbers the veriest tyro could pay the going prices for 
stumpage on any reasonably honest estimate and be cer- 
tain at the end of ten or twenty years of being able 
to sell his holdings at a handsome profit. 

In what other line can a man make an investment 
with such assurance of success? If he buy a lot in city 
or village it may be so affected by changes in the trend 
of development as to deteriorate rather than to advance 
in price, though the city or town in which it be located 
as a whole may show a great advance; if he invest in 
stocks he is at the best assured of only a small interest; 
if he go into mining he is tempting the fates; but in 
timber an investment made with as much intelligence 
as would be displayed in any other investment what- 
soever is practically certain not only to safeguard the 
principal but finally to yield an annual compounded 
interest of anywhere from 5 to 25 percent. 





TO IMPROVE SHINGLE GRADING. 


Official inspection is taking somewhat of a new form 
in the red cedar shingle business of Washington. ‘The 
new association organized in that industry has adopted 
an official inspection, has appointed an official inspector 
and has adopted, or will adopt, association brands that 
will be copyrighted and will guarantee the quality of 
the shingles on which they are placed; and they can 
only be placed upon the output of mills that are mem- 
bers of the association, that submit to official inspec- 
tion and make their grades conform thereto. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to red cedar shingles 
has been the uncertainty of their grading. There are 
of course a d many excellently equipped and con- 
ducted mills that have maintained their own grades 
with care, but a great industry cannot be built up of 
one or a dozen or twenty-five mills out of the 300 or 400 
in the state. It will be of some advantage to first class 
manufacturers to establish a personal reputation for 
good manufacture and uniform grades, but it will be 
of more advantage to have practically the entire prod- 
uct of the district well made and well graded; for in 
that way there will be greater popularity and increased 
sales, and the good product will not have to meet the 
competition of that which is inferior, and will not be 
handicapped by the bad reputation which red cedar 
shingles bear in a good many places because of the 
poor shipments from the poor mills. 

If all the mills cannot be brought into the association 
and the entire product cannot be brought up to an even 
level of excellence, a large number of mills associated 
together and using a common brand will be able to 
Impress that brand upon the buyers to such an extent 
that it will be recognized as a guaranty of quality. 

_ The result of a successful carrying out of this inspec- 
tion and branding plan would be to give the shingles 
thus branded an especial place in the market and to 
create a special demand for them. This being the case, 
the manufacturer who makes a shingle of poor quality 
and below grade in other ways, and so cannot secure 
the association brand, will be and should be avoided 
Y_ buyers, 

Retail lumbermen all through the country who handle 
red cedar shingles have made great complaint of the 
quality in the Washington product. Here is the oppor- 
tunity for them to straighten out this matter. The 
eading manufacturers of Washington have inaugurated 


a plan which will remedy the trouble. They should be 


supported by buyers all over the country who should 
demand that the red cedar shingles they purchase should 
bear the association brands and should refuse to buy any 
other except at a substantial reduction in price. In 
this way the association would be strengthened, a bet- 
ter average product would be put on the market and 
dealers and consumers alike would be saved a serious 
annoyance. 


UNIFORM RETAIL PRICES. 


There are very few retail lumbermen who do not 
heartily agree with the statement that uniform prices 
maintained from season to season are desirable to the 
steadiness and profitablemess of their trade. So many 
elements enter into this question in the cities that it is 
practically impossible to hold prices on a uniform level, 
but through the country it is not so difficult to establish 
a retail selling price which will not reflect the fluctua- 
tions in wholesale market. 

Investigation of retail prices made a few years ago 
showed that in a good many towns in the west there had 
been absolutely no change in lumber prices for ten years. 
The customers of the retail lumbermen in those towns 
had gotten accustomed to a certain scale and paid the 
price, whether according to the wholesale market it were 
a high or a low one, without protest, and trade moved 
on regularly according to the needs amd purchasing 
power of these communities without the disturbing in- 
fluence of fluctuating values. These prices were ap- 
parently put at a level which would show a reasonable 
profit at the highest probable wholesale prices. As a 
general thing wholesale prices are high because of a 
heavy demand, and in such an event the retailer would 
make his legitimate profit because of the magnitude of 
sales at a comparatively narrow margin. When whole- 
sale prices were low because of light demand the re- 
tailer thus holding his prices uniform would be secure 
of a living because of the larger profit on the smaller 
sales, 

But the great point in all this matter is that the aver- 
age buyer of lumber at retail is perfectly willing to pay 
the price to which he is accustomed. Frequent fluctua- 
tions in values set him to speculating on the future. If 
prices’ are reduced he imagines that they may go still 
lower and so stays out of the market; if prices are ad- 
vanced he sees in it the effect of an imaginary lumber 
“octopus,” and is likely to postpone buying until the 
price is lowered again. In any event trade is disturbed, 
and it is the opinion of most retailers that under such 
circumstances the aggregate volume of transactions is 
lower thar they would be with steady prices. 

While lumber is largely a necessity it is not so as to 
all of its uses, particularly in the farming communities. 
In many cases a projected addition to a house will be 
made or not, according to the mood of the owner. Farm 
buildings often are added because the farmer feels well- 
to-do and disposed to spend money, when they are not 
really necessary; and so through all the avenues of lum- 
ber consumption. 

Take a retail section where there is a group of several 
towns nearby each other: A price cutter in the lumber 
trade in one of them will not only lessen the profits of 
all his neighbors. but will actually decrease the ag- 
gregate amount of lumber used. The man who prides 
himself on following the market may often get a larger 
share of the trade than he would have at equal prices, 
but the total outcome is a lighter ome and less profit 
on the business done. The average farmer is a conserv- 
ative, steady going sort of an individual who does not 
like innovations and is really happier paying $20 for a 
certain grade year after year than he would be if the 
price fluctuated from $17 to $22 up and back twice a 
year, and at the $20 will buy more lumber year in and 
year out than on the fluctuating prices. 


Tales of the Trade. 


Riding a Landslide. ‘ 


The Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia, the paper 
which Ber Franklin founded in 1728 and which has par- 
taken somewhat of the progress of the world since the 
age of electricity was heralded by his kite string, has 
been publishing a series of articles entitled “Odd Adven- 
tures in Queer Callings.” In the edition of February 2 
the article published told something of the experiences of 
the timber cruiser, and incidents related by J. D. Lacey 
and S. Wood Beal form the major portion of the article. 
Among other anecdotes Mr, Lacey is quoted as follows: 


Cruising for mahogany timber has its peculiarities and 
one of these arises from the fact that trees of this valuable 
wood are scattered among timber of other varieties. Hach 
tree must be located individually and marked during the 
“hunting season.” In this work the ‘sere and yellow leaf 
is something more than a mere poetical allusion. It is the 
signal by which the hunter spots his game. In the fall the 
foliage of the mahogany takes on a yellow tinge which dis- 
tinguishes it from the dress of all other trees. Then the 
hunters scatter out through the virgin forest, always search- 
ing for high points commanding a birdseye view of the sea 
of foliage below. One glance from an elevated position of 
this kind will locate more be mgpe paid trees than days of 
beating through the dense tangle of woods. Wherever, from 
this elevated perch, the cruiser sees a spot of yellow he 
knows a mahogany tree is to be found. In his hand he 
carries a stick and cuts in it a notch for each blotch of 
yellow that comes under his experienced eye. He also makes 
a mental map of the location of these dots of yellow foliage, 
and his trained sense of location enables him, after descend- 
ing from his elevation, to make his way to the trees noted 
and blaze a “blind trail” by which he may retrace his wan- 
derings and find his prizes when, in January or February, 
he returns as captain of a cutting gang. 

“The constant effort of the hunter to scale every command- 
ing elevation,” said Mr. Lacey, “often leads to experiences 
of a stirring character. Once, in company with a com- 
panion and mounted on my favorite saddle-mule, Sancho 
(and a wiser mule never lived), I met with an adventure 
which was as thrilling as it was novel. 








“Our course led along a ridge with a slant of fully 45 
degrees. From my seat in the saddle I could look down at 
least 2,000 feet into the valley below. We were jogging 
quietly along when suddenly I became conscious of a curious 
sensation, a peculiar motion. Instantly Sancho stopped and 
became rigid as a statue—and still we moved! In a second 
the realization of my strange situation dawned upon me. I 
was riding Sancho—but Sancho was riding a landslide that 
was moving down the steep declivity into the valley! 

“About a hundred feet below was a shelving terrace; 
beyond that a sheer precipice. The best horse that ever fol- 
lowed a mountain trail would have been frenzied with terror, 
but as the earth gained in the velocity of its movement the 
more firmly did Sancho plant his hoofs in the moving mass. 
How many seconds passed before the landslide reached the 
narrow terrace I have no idea, but the mass of moving earth 
rT on the shelf and a wise old mule stood immovable 
until I dismounted. The only thing to be done was to regain 
the trail above. With the end of the stake rope in my hand 
I cautiously clambered up and then gave him the word to 
follow. He made the ascent with greater ease than I had, 
and then carried me forward as calmly as if nothing unusual 
had happened.” 

Secretary Drake’s Opinion of Trade. 

Carl F. Drake, who was elected secretary of the Texas 
Lumbermen’s Association for life two years ago at the 
San Antonio meeting, was at Beaumont, Tex., the other 
day, taking a look at things at the oil town, and inci- 
dentally buying lumber from the mills in that vicinity. 
The writer placed his autograph on the New Crosby regis- 
ter and was anxiously awaiting a room reservation, feel- 
ing somewhat lost among the horde of oil speculators who 
had taken possession of the hotel. Drake had a room 
and suggested that another bed be placed in it, as every- 
body was doubling up in the rush, which suggestion was 
promptly carried out. After telling the story of the girl 
who was reading a French novel that was so warm she 
had to turn the hose on it, with some new and startling 
variations, Drake pressed the button, and over the cigars 
began to talk about trade in Texas. He said: 

In spite of four big floods in the state last year, Texas 
has had a most marvelously successful period of trade. 
Never before in her history have the people made so much 
money in a single season. With all this prosperity the 
lumber dealers have been getting their full share of busi- 
ness since the crops of last fall have been harvested. Money 
has been abundant and hard times in Texas are no longer 
known. The retail lumbermen report an unprecedented 
trade. Our annual meeting occurs at Dallas in April, and 
it will probably be more of a general handshaking than 
—s else, as there is little legislating to be done this 
year. e expect the usual crowd and a big jollification. 

It is gratifying to announce a great improvement in 
Carl Drake’s health. He has been afflicted with inflam- 
matory rheumatism for two years, but he is now recov- 
ered enough to take care of his business affairs, which is 
welcome news to the host of friends of this genial Texan. 

Boyden’s Mule Experiment. 

During these days of heavy lumber production in ihe 
southern country the question of what to do with the 
cut over land is becoming as much of a problem as it has 
always been in the north. Thousands of acres are yeaily 
denuded of their timber and, it must be admitted, much 
more land is turned over to the authorities for non- 
payment of taxes than should be the case. There seem 
to be too few ways of making money out of this land and 
only a comparatively small number of the lumbermen 
have tried to do so. One hardwood concern in southeast- 
ern Arkansas has a number of cotton plantations which 
are rented out on shares and some of the Missouri people 
have tried the cultivation of fruit down in the Ozark 
country, but these are the exceptions. 

A number of years ago the Boyden & Wyman Lumber 
Company acquired about 30,000 acres of land in southern 
Missouri and put in a big hardwood mill to cut off the 
timber, the product of which was sold through the Me- 
Leod Lumber Company, which went out of business a 
little over two years ago. When this land was entirely 
cleared John Boyden, who has been out of the lumber 
business too short a time to have been forgotten, decided 
that the land was excellently adapted to the raising of 
stock. To work out this idea he abandoned the lumber 
business, took up his residence at Neeleyville and put in a 
large number of fancy cattle. His herd has grown ma- 
terially since he started and, it is stated, the cattle ranch 
will soon be on a paying basis. 

As the story goes, Mr. Boyden became possessed of some 
statistics which showed of what immense value is the 
annual mule crop of Missouri, and was led to believe that 
the Missouri product is much better than that of any 
other section. Here was an idea upon which Mr. Boyden 
pondered long and earnestly and he finally came to the 
conclusion that it would be wise to take advantage of this 
natural adaptability of his state and go into the mule 
as well as into the cattle business. The result was that 
he sent in an order to one of the big sales stables of St. 
Louis for two car loads of good mare mules and three 
highly bred male Missouri mules. These were received 
in due course of time and are now roaming over the tract 
in southern Missouri. It is yet too soon to have a report 
from Mr. Boyden as to whether his drove is increasing, 
but a number of his lumber acquaintances are interested 
in the experiment. 

A Story With a Moral. 

It seems from various reports that have come to the 
LUMBERMAN office that 8. P. Gibbs, one of the members 
of the Kirby-Carpenter Company, of Menominee, and 
who is the active manager of its operations, has just 
returned from a trip to the timber holdings of the com- 
pany and of its members in Louisiana and that while 
there he made the astounding discovery that in spite of 
the fact that a caretaker was supposed to be on the 
ground, somebody had built a tram into the timber, cut 
14,000,000 feet of timber and hauled it out, for the 
stumps and the remains of the tram were there to vouch 
for the quantity and the method. Commenting on this 
discovery, another Menominee lumberman said: “That’s 
what comes of paying a man $200 a year to watch 600,- 
000,000 feet of timber.” 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





A Personal Experience in Russia—Some Lumber That Could be Sold Abroad— 
Larch as a Timber. 





The Point of View—408. 

One of the interesting things about travel is that each 
one can take along his own point of view as well as his 
own toothbrush. The changing scene yields to each that 
which he is most fitted to apprehend and to assimilate 
and enjoy. There is a good story (with the rich mel- 
lowness of age) about a young married couple who went 
abroad. “We had the most delightful time,” the bride 
enthusiastically reported, upon her time. “We stayed 
in Switzerland all summer, and we had just the loveliest 
tennis court there you ever saw.” 

To have one’s own point of view is all very well, but a 
rigid code of action is not always so convenient. A tal- 
ented young lady who went abroad to attend the Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention in London last summer, after- 
wards taking a trip on the continent, wrote back home 
some very interesting letters, in one of which she re- 
marked: 

Everywhere you go they have nothing but wine to drink 
and if you insist upon having water to drink you are looke 
upon as eccentric and very often meet with some difficulty. 
There is some reason, however, for their aversion to water, 
as in most places it is so unfit for drinking as to be really 
an unsafe beverage. 

Then she very deftly turned the subject and went to 
talking about other things, leaving one very much in 
doubt as to what beverage she finally did fix upon. lL 
have often wondered since hearing this letter read, for I 
sympathized with the writer’s predicament. I have al- 
ways prided myself upon being (pretty nearly) a pro- 
hibitionist, but there are times when it seems almost im- 
perative that the rule give way to the exception, and 
such an emergency once overtook me in Russia. 

Arriving at the Grand Hotel de l’Europe, St. Peters- 
burg, after a pilgrimage through Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden and Finland, somewhat out of the usual path of 
tourists, fatigued, ill and perhaps a little homesick, my 
ear, assailed for so long by the incomprehensible guttur- 
als of these northern peoples, was greeted with a familiar 
succession of vowels and consonants. It was a waiter in 
the Grand Hotel cafe who spoke to me in English. He 
had been connected with New York hotels, he informed 
me, and was the master of seven languages, and was 
spending a year or two in Russia to master that intri- 
cate tongue. I told him that I was almost a million 
miles away from home (judging by my feelings) ; that I 
felt sick and was apprehensive of a serious illness, a 
calamity which by all means I desired to avoid. He at 
once proposed to prescribe what I should eat and drink, 
and 1 consented. Cream toast and broiled ham were a 
part of his prescription, but I rebelled somewhat when he 
added a small pony of brandy. However, he drowned 
the brandy in German seltzer and induced me to astonish 
my stomach with the combination; followed it with de- 
licious bits of toast and of ham “like mother used to 
broil,” and within an hour and a half I was a well man 
once more. Life again became a precious thing; the ap- 
parent distance between myself and home dwindled 
measurably; the city of St. Petersburg, with its domes 
and church spires, appealed to me as a beautiful sight, 
and my new made waiter friend outside of his hours of 
duty devoted some time to conveying me about the city. 

By the way, a curious thing is that while in America 
imported liquors of various sorts are widely exploited 
in various parts of Europe the sign “American bar” is a 
quite common one, showing that some people are most 
patriotic when away from home. Paris, crafty French 
metropolis, has more of these ‘American bar” signs than 
any other city, though herself preferring absinthe and 
other wonderful concoctions of drugs and perfumery. It 
was a Paris paper, too, which some years ago made a 
daily feature of a menu of proper things for an up to 
date repast, sometimes accompanied by recipes for pre- 
paring certain of the dishes. In every instance, how- 
ever, some particular cordial or other liquor was prom- 
inently mentioned among the drinkables which are a 
necessary accompaniment of every French meal, and the 
whole was in fact merely an ingenious form of liquor 
advertisement. 

Germany’s Lumber Needs—409. 

Every once in a while one of our consuls to Germany 
provides a list of lumber products which would sell to 
good advantage in Germany, in the opinion of the consul. 
More often than not they are the very products that have 
a strong demand at home, and which are not likely to 
find their way abroad in larger quantity, and certainly 
not until the discriminations in the matter of freight as 
compared with the same goods from other European 
countries shall have been done away with. 

We are informed, for instance, that Germany: would 
be pleased graciously to accept some furniture oak; but 
that northern white oak, of good light color and of fine 
grain, will be the only kind welcome. Any of that class 
which is compelled to go begging in American markets 
will now know where it can have a chance to be “it.” 
Spruce, if perfectly clear, suitable for boat oars, would 
be appreciated, if only cut to proper dimensions, Rock 
elm, if of choice quality, would be acceptable for boat- 
building purposes. Manufacturers of rock elm (choice 
quality) will doubtless be glad to learn of some place 
where they can get rid of their timber. First class hickory 
is also in demand, not only in vehicle»woodstock and 
handles, but for poles for gun carriages for government 
use. For this purpose it must be 5x5 inches, in lengths 


of 12 feet 3 inches, 15 feet 9 inches and 21 feet, all 
measurements over rather than under size. The wood 
must be cut during November, December, January and 
February, and shipped not Jater than April, before thor- 
oughly dry. 

A Swiss Timber Tree—410. 


The mention of Switzerland calls up a mental concept 
of tall, bare, snow-covered mountains, immense glaciers, 
chamois, Swiss chalets, wood carving and yodeling peas- 
antry. That there are trees in Switzerland and that the 
trees are sawn into lumber is not prominently connected 
in the mind with things Swiss; but there are forests in 
Switzerland and interesting ones, and very often a pictur- 
esque feature of the Swiss landscape is an immense tree, 
perhaps eight feet in diameter and eighty feet or more in 
height, with its thick branches sturdily thrust out to 
meet the gales, after the manner of some hermit oak. It, 
however, belongs to the evergreens rather than to the 
deciduous trees, although it is not really evergreen, its 
fine covering of needles being shed at the approach of 
winter. It has a thick, shaggy bark, much like the oak 
in this respect, but in exterior appearance of a more de- 
cided red. It is often covered with a beautiful citron- 
colored lichen, which does not grow upon any other Swiss 
tree. This tree is the.larch, the young specimens of 
which have all of the straight, symmetrical grace and ele- 
gance of the American fir, and exchange their youthful 
beauty for the sturdiness and strength of maturity only 
at an advanced age. 

The larch, however, is useful not merely as an adorn- 
ment of the landscape—it grows to a large size, as al- 
ready indicated, and the wood is especially durable. One 
may see in Switzerland many old chalets constructed 
from this wood, some of them dating from the fourteenth 
century. Entirely innocent of paint or other protection, 
the wood is blackened by centuries of exposure, and yet 
with the interior as firm and sound as more recent tim- 
ber. J. E. D. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Refusal of Lumber Below Grade. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 16.—Editor AMmpRICAN LuMBER- 
MAN—Have you any information on file relative to the 
rights of a consignee absolutely to refuse a car of lumber, 
the contents of which are from 7 to 10 percent below the 
standard grading or below the grade contracted for? 

Mac. 
; {Without being able to cite the cases at this moment, 
it may be asserted positively that in a number of cases 
for the protection of shippers the courts have decided 
that a shipment must be considered as a whole. The 
receiver is not allowed to take out of a carload or 
other definitely indicated shipment such stock as suits 
him and leave the rest at the disposal of the shipper. 
That is to say, if the whole of the shipment is not 
according to the contract the shipment is not in ful- 
fillment of contract. These decisions have been con- 
sidered in the interest of shippers because in many 
cases it would be almost impossible to dispose of the 
remaining part after the best of it had been taken out. 

The courts would of course recognize the possibility— 
even the probability—of some slight variance from the 
contract, but where the line would be drawn in any 
particular case it is impossible to state. Perhaps the 
rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
might have some weight in court where they provide 
that no discrepancy under 4 percent shall be penalized, 
so to speak. If a shipment of’ lumber were not thus 
considered as a whole a dishonest or too sharp buyer 
might take out such as suited him and leave the poorer 
part at the mercy of the fates. Ep1ror.] 

PPL LL 
Spool Manufacture. 

Editor AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN: In reference to the arti- 
cle headed ‘About the Manufacture of Spools,” in your is- 
sue of February 2, I will say that there are several mills in 
Maine using white birch trees, wanging from 5 to 8 inches 
in diameter, for the manufacture of spools, handles, turned 
boxes etc. The wood is first bolted into 3 or 4-foot lengths, 
then slabbed and ripped to dimension suitable for the pur- 
poses intended. The articles that can be made are legion, 
including hook and pin hat racks, toy pastry sets (rolling 


pin, chopping bowl, pastry boards etc.), stocking darners, 
ten pins, beads for baby carriage etc. A. J. 


Clear Rift Flooring. 

New HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 15.—Editor-AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: We note the inquiry from your Birmingham, 
Ala., correspondent relative to what the eastern trade 
requires in clear rift flooring. In our experience this 
is the one grade that causes the many misunderstand- 
ings. Orders given for it are likely to be misunderstood 
by one party or the other. In our opinion the only safe 
way for the manufacturer in making quotations in re- 
sponse to inquiries from any New England ‘party is to 
add the expression “Southern inspection only.” We 
have often had inquiries for clear rift flooring when the 
parties wanted clear heart wood. 

Tue Ezra D. Foca Company. 
PPBBPBPPLP LLL 

R. E. White, logger in the Bemidji district, northern 
Minnesota, has logged about. 6,000,000 feet this winter 
and will probably bring his cut up to a total of 8,000,- 
000 before the close of the season. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

Renewed interest in the anthracite situation is taken 
from the notice issued this week by President Mitchell, 
of the United Mine Workers, to the anthracite pro- 
ducing companies, inviting a conference to be held at 
Hazleton, Pa., March 12, to consider a wage scale for 
the year beginning April 1. Aside from possible mar- 
ket effects, the issue thus raised has in it either the 
beginning of another struggle between the operators and 
their men or a radical change in the policy of the pro- 
ducers in reference to their relations with the miners, 
When the settlement of the strike was made last au- 
tumn the companies did not oflicialiy recognize the union 
but merely posted notices of the advance in wages, that 
their men might read and be advised. ‘They took this 
action at the acknowledged intervention of political 
leaders, because of campaign exigencies. That factor 
will not enter into the negotiations this spring and it 
is an open question whether the producers wil! consent 
to meet their men in open conference, as the bituminous 
operators did at Columbus two weeks ago. Opinions 
differ as to the probable action of the producing com- 
panies, with a general leaning to the view that the 
invitation will be ignored. What modification the men 
will want from the present scale is not made known, 
Meanwhile the production of anthracite keeps up re- 
markably well. The output for January was 5,153,400 
tons, as compared with 4,482,600 tons for January last 
year. It was the largest January output on record, 

The anthracite market in the west presents no fea- 
tures that are in harmony with this unusual produc- 
tion. ‘There is no sharp demand to tire producing 
capacities or to burden transportation facilities. The bet- 
ter inquiry noted a week ago, in consequence of colder 
weather and crippling storms, proved decidedly ephem- 
eral and inquiry is back to where it was before the 
storms arrived. It is not a particularly disappointing 
market, for the trade is steady and of fair proportion, 
but some surprise is expressed at the continued bob- 
bing up here and there of a cheap lot of coal, which 
naturally takes precedence over the regular stocks held 
at full circular prices. Recent opinions that orders 
taken at last summer’s prices were exhausted seem to 
be premature unless one or two selling interests are 
quietly feeding the market at a concession, a condition 
which would probably be indignantly denied by any 
interest against which its practice was insinuated. 

Dealers confine their orders to quick needs and lately 
has appeared an increasing number of orders for mixed 
carloads. At about this season the impression prevails 
that winter is over and dealers who are impressionable 


govern their calls for fuel accordingly. Rail receipts . 


have been liberal and stocks seem ample for current re- 
quirements. The northwest continues to ask for fuel 
from Chicago in moderately good volume and is really 
supplied except for nut size, which is scarce. 

Bituminous coal trade is largely a matter of figuring 
by producers as to how they shall arrange matters for 
the season soon to begin. With a wage scale adopted 
identical with that of 1900, the prospects are less flat- 
tering to the operator. There is no electricity to quo- 
tations, only a sodden yielding to every influence down- 
ward, without quick recovery. Prices in fact are set- 
tling down slowly but surely and they are hard to get 
back. In this emergency producers are disposed to turn 
for relief to the railroads, which a year ago advanced 
freight rates that they might get their share of the 
good things abroad but which have not since reduced 
them. The margin of profit is unquestionably slender 
at the range at which coal has recently been selling, 
but if the present levels can be maintained and costs 
of transportation reduced the situation will not be 80 
bad as it looks. 

In view’ of this situation there is not the anxiety 
to close contracts for the coming season that was shown 
at this time last year. Large consumers of fuel are 
buying in the open market, if they are not getting coal 
on old contracts. It is not quite time for the contract 
season to become active, for the interest last year was 
premature, due to the unusual outlook then presented. 
Aside from some smithing coals the entire field of bitu- 
minous product seems to be in heavy and uncheerful 
spirit. 

As to the actual trade it is perhaps not unsatisfactory 
from a statistical standpoint. Undoubtedly a large con- 
sumption of coal is in progress, larger than ever before 
with possibly the exception of the stimulus due to extra- 
ordinary industrial activity twelve or eighteen months 
ago. But as always when the market is inclined to 
weakness, demand is limited to smallest dimensions. 
Many mines are running on partial time and demand is 
only fair. There is perhaps a growing disposition to re- 
strict production and prevent accumulations, but it has 
not acquired sufficient momentum to reduce the excess 
materially. At Chicago prices are slightly lower, one 
reduction following ander and affecting almost all 
grades of coal. In the country the lapse from previous 
levels is less marked. 

What effect the pending steel consolidation will have 
on coal has not been made clear. But straws indicate 
fewer producers and a much closer relationship among 
the survivors. There is possibility that within a com- 
paratively short time the influential producers in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Ohio will have an under- 
standing among themselves that will be quite corrective 
in the way of price maintenance. Coke, too, is thrown 
into prominence by the steel amalgamation, and Ww. 
strengthening tendencies. 
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(From our own correspondent.) 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Feb. 9.—Little can be said of 
January trade from a business point of view. ‘The first 
impression of the failure of Pierce, Watts & Co., of this 
city, was that it was a bad job, like many others of its 
kind, but likely to pan out well. Subsequent revelations 
disclosed conditions unparalleled in the lumber history 
of this city. Beginning business as wholesale lumber 
merchants in May, 1899, with a capital of about $120,- 
000, their first year’s trading resulted in a loss‘ of 
$28,000 to $30,000, and there was loss in varying amounts 
every year since that time. The debtor Watts admitted 
that during the partnership he had drawn $72,000, and 
he had put-in only $20,000, while Pierce, who put in 
$100,000, drew out $94,000. Both of these men are said 
to have been living on credit for years, a shooting estate 
one man’s hobby, yachting that of the other. The bank 
holds large securities and at presert it looks as if the 
general creditors are to be skinned clean. This is the 
sort of thing that takes the life out of trade and makes 
it suspicious of the future and unwilling to make con- 
tracts ahead. This firm did a large business in United 
States woods and in Canada, but it is believed those in- 
terests will be protected in every case through their drafts 
being accepted by English agents. A further examination 
of the bankrupts is to be held on February 13. Then the 
death of the revered queen caused considerable inter- 
ruption to business for some days, but this will soon 
cease to have any influence. 

Those who like figures are recommended to study the 
statistical table that accompanies this article (in cubic 
feet, to be multiplied by 12 to give superficial) and 
see where this market is overloaded with stock from the 
United States. A glance at the quantity of pitch pine 
hewn logs, sawn logs and lumber will show that the 
stock here on the first of this month was 50 percent 
larger than last year and 124 percent larger than in 
1899. Shippers in Pensacola and other lumber ports 
on the gulf and Atlantic coasts complain that they 
cannot get paying prices. The remedy is in their own 
hands. They should refrain from making so many 
time charters for steamers which they are compelled 
to load and send away, market or no market, to ports 
in this country or the continent, and give us poor Brit- 
ishers a rest for a while to clear off these accumula- 
tions. 

Those engaged in the oak lumber trade, cutting spe- 
cial sizes for railroad car building, are pouring in sup- 
plies which seem never ending. The import for Jan- 
uary ran up to 185,000 cubic feet, 23,000 feet more than 
in 1900 and 65,000 feet more than in 1899. That 
19,000 feet went into consumption in January looks 
well on the face of it, but a large portion of this 
trading was of a forced nature—an attempt to sell the 
product as soon as landed to prevent further accumu- 
lation. The present stock is 143,000 feet, twice as 
much as the average holding in the two previous Jan- 
uarys, and a large proportion of it is rejects, out sizes 
and other undesirable kinds. 

Shipments of walnut logs are far too heavy; nearly 
600 logs, mostly of small to medium size and of inferior 
quality, arrived last month, and can be sold only at 
prices lower than similar shipments made in December. 
For prime, clean logs, well squared and sound, of large 
dimensions, the market is prepared to pay full value. 
In addition to the supply of logs, 19,105 planks and 
boards arrived from Baltimore, which sold fairly well. 


There is enough redwood to supply the market for the 
current year at least. It moves off in small quantities 
at 44 to 60 cents, according to width. 

Little need be said about the Canadian market, as the 
import is closed until next May. The quantity of waney 
and square pine logs is moderate, but probably ample for 
our wants until next season. Pine deals, boards, siding 
ete. are below an average stock, but their high price 
limits the demand, though it is not exactly understood 
why this should be, as no further addition thereto can 
be made unless stock shall be railed down from Mon- 
treal to the sea board, and besides this additional freight 
there is also the increased maritime winter insurance 
to be taken into account. 

Public sales in January of mahogony and other hard- 
woods were three, by Farnworth & Jardine, Alfred Dobell 
and Edward Chaloner & Co. By far the largest portion 
of mahogany was from the west coast of Africa, 1,031,- 
525 feet being sold under the hammer at prices ranging 
from 24 cents to 76 cents a foot for figured logs. There 
was nothing sensational in figure or price such as was 
seen last autumn. A cargo from Neuvitas, Cuba, was 
sold with some difficulty, a large portion of it being 
small stuff which went at 64 cents. Good sized logs 
sold exceedingly well and one well figured log brought 
nearly $1 a foot. Several parcels of Mexican mahogany 
of good size but shaken in condition sold at from 6% 
cents to 76 cents a foot. The total quantity sold under 
the hammer on these three occasions was 1,295,388 feet. 





FROM THE DOMINION. 


Orrawa, Ont., Feb. 18.—It is stated that two new 
saw mills will be erected in Winnipeg, Manitoba, during 
the coming season. Lumbering operations are being 
carried on extensively in the Minnesota, the Rainy 
river and Lake of the Woods districts. Many millions 
of feet of lumber have been cut, and as the mills in the 
district will not be able to handle all the logs the project 
is to ship them to Winnipeg by the Southeastern. 

Mrs. F. De Zouche, of Bryson, Que., is suing Alexan- 
der Fraser, lumberman, of Ottawa, for $400,000 for the 
alleged improper sale in 1885 of a timber limit which 
Mr. Frazer and the first husband of Mrs. De Zouche, 
Mr. McCosham, owned. 

The revenue derived by the province of Ontario last 
year from pulp wood dues was about $13,000, compared 
with $4,828 in the pear previous. The quantity in the 
two years was 65,000 cords and 30,000 cords respectively. 
The yield of pulp wood on the areas now being cut is 
probably ten cords to the acre, which means that about 
6,500 acres were cut over last year, or about eleven 
square miles, which is a mere drop in the bucket in 
northern Ontario. Surveyors have estimated that the 
spruce yield will be from 50 to 75 cords to the acre north 
of the hight of land. 

The speech of the lieutenant governor of Ontario in 
opening the legislature of the province on February 7 
contains the following reference to the lumber trade of 
Ontario: 

The lumber trade is in a prosperous condition and the 
revenue from woods and forests continues buoyant, employ- 
ment being abundant and wages high. The continued invest- 
ment of capital in the erection of saw mills affords satisfac- 
tory evidence of the wisdom of requiring that logs cut on the 
crown domain shal be sawn’ in our country. he preserva- 
tion of our forest wealth continues to engage the attention 
of my government, and the recent setting apart of a large 
forest reserve in the pine region surrounding Lake Tema- 
gaming marks another step in this direction. 

The cut of pine saw logs in the northern Ontario 
woods during the present winter, from reports received 
by the department of crown lands, is estimated to amount 
to 750,000,000 feet, board measure. This is 100,000,000 
more than a year ago, which was slightly less than 
650,000,000 feet. The cut during the last few years has 
been as follows: 1889, 513,000,000; 1898, 570,000,000; 
1897, 503,000,000; 1896, 920,000,000. At present there 
are about 17,000 men employed in the various lumber 


camps, housed in 300 shanties and getting wages aver- 

ing $27 a month and board. This wage rate is 
higher than it ever was before. The active demand for 
lumber in both Canada and the United States is largely 
the cause of the increased cut. 

In reply to a question in the dominion house of com- 
mons the minister of the interior said that 24,365,585 
feet of logs, board measure, had been cut on the Indian 
reserves in Ontario during last season. The following 
statistics of saw logs exported from Ontario to the 
United States during the season of navigation of 1900 
were also given: 


Quantity. Value. 
Cedar, 16 EE. Sivas ioe a 00a sttenine 2a cea 7 ‘105 
WER TOBE WOE vv cc cecccéssvand cca’ outs 86,070 
EOCRMGGE,: . Mane BONG iis oid ccdsceces feebhe 12,985 
CORE,» SMES 6 xed nnes oteua sso teee paGnatun 3,401 
ey : PONIES 6 ann doa o'240s.0dd aden nae eke 270,360 
CNG, Gee MUON es oc dcbedacncccecadudouate. -27,019 


A resolution will be offered in the house: with a view 
to inducing the government to place an embargo upon 
the export of saw logs cut upon the Indian reserves of 
the dominion. 

On a conservative estimate, the cut of the Ottawa and 
Ottawa valley mills for 1900 will total 588,000,000 feet. 
The Ottawa valley production for the two years is as 
follows: 
1899——Feet. ee 





dD, WO, GROG o ccdesevicces 125,000,000 ,000,000 
Gilmour & Co., Trenton.......... 25,000,000 25,000,000 
Hull Lumber Co., Hull........... 25,000,000 35,000,000 
McLachlin Bros., Arnprior ........ 65,000,000 70,000,000 
Hawkesbury Lumber Co., Hawkes- 

WOON acide ceussdbscakadeant’s 50,000,000 45,000,000 
W. C. Edwards & Co., Rockland and 

New Edinburgh ....0cccccccsss 70,000,000 85,000,000 
St. Anthony Lumber Co., Whitney. 43,000,000 42,000,000 
Gillies Bros., Braeside ........... 13,000, 30,000,000 
Gilmour & Hughson, Hull ........ 30,000,000 385,000,000 
R. & W. Conroy, Deschesnes Mills. 3,000,000 ewsse dees 
Pembroke Lumber Co., Pembroke... 11,000,000 14,000,000 
Ottawa Lumber Co., Calumet..... 10,000,000 8,000, 
Ross Bros., Buckingham .......... 10,000,000 10,000,000 
McLaren Estate, Buckingham..... 16,000,000 15,000,000 
J. R. & J. Gilles, Arnprior....... 3,000,000 8,000,000 
A. Hagar & Co., Plantaganet...... 6, 6,000,000 
A. & P. White, Pembroke......... 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Bailey Bros., Aylmer ............ 8,000,000 4,000,000 
McLaren & McLaurin, East Tem- 

SET eee Te ee 10,000,000 6,000,000 
@. HE. Poestew @ Gon. Calbia ick. o occcw cease 25,000,000 

yo eee eh eee oe 532,000,000 588,000,000 


BPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPD 
HOT BLAST HEATING. 


The following, quoted from a “Treatise on Ventila- 
tion and Heating,” issued by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Boston, Mass., is of timely interest: 


In hot blast heating the proportional heating surface is 
generally expressed in the number of net cubic feet in the 
building for each lineal foot of 1-inch steam pipe in the 
heater. On this basis, in factory practice, with all of the 
air taken from out of doors, there is generally allowed from 
100 to 150 cubic feet of space per foot of pipe, according 
as exhaust or live steam is used, the term “live steam” being 
taken in its ordinary sense as indicating steam of about 80 
pounds pressure. If practically all of the air is returned 
from the building these figures will be raised to about 140 
as the minimum, and possibly 200 cubic feet as the maxi- 
mum per foot of pipe. Of course, the larger the building in 
cubic contents the less its wall and roof exposure per foot 
of cubic space, and consequently the less the loss of heat 
and the smaller the heater relatively to the cubic contents. 
In such buildings, used for manufacturing purposes, where 
the occupants are usually well scattered, an air change once 
in fifteen to twenty minutes represents the general practice, 
but in public and similar buildings this change is of neces- 
sity reduced to one in seven to twelve minutes. Owing to 
the increased loss of heat by leakage or ventilation under 
such conditions and also to the demand for a slightly nm geod 
temperature than in the shop, the allowance is dropped to 
from 70 to 75 to 225 cubic feet of space per foot of pipe, 
for all of the air is taken from out of doors and low pres- 
sure steam is usually employed. The great range in all of 
these figures must make evident the influence of the size, 
construction and uses of a building upon the size of. the 
apparatus required, and show the necessity of extended ex- 
perience for the proper designing of any steam for heating 
and ventilation. 
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Stock of Timber, Deals, &c., in Liverpool, Birkenhead, Garston, Saltport and Runcorn, Month ending 3lst January, 1901. 
STOCK. 
1899. 1900 | 1901, 
OER CRISS RA EE BA ORE PE ER RARE Ge oc tres FO Ft. | £4,000} 61,000} 93,000 

oe Wuser . SpE RIEL ia vt cenchbeeGtadhokaneGheen’ Preckccoder teen a 144.000} 84,000} 96,000 
iT 0a is cn diediac cae xs bl ope cevconaaioen nity abasic usaneen ne tiaral ps Nil. Nil. Nil. 
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In Omaha. 

As an English friend might remark, Omaha is a 
bloomin’ good place to visit. Cities as well as indi- 
viduals have an atmosphere peculiarly their own, and in 
Omaha there is a spirit of heartiness that it has seemed 
to me is lackimg in some of the other large towns. 
Omaha has not been so alive that it has wriggled itself 
into the Missouri river, but it is a live town neverthe- 
less. There is a sort of hop, skip and jump spirit in 
business there. At the hotel I saw a mercantile man 
from one of the minor New York cities and he said he 
never saw busier stores than there are in Omaha. “By 
gosh!” said he, “doing business at that, rate would make 
me tired.” 

Omaha people say that government is a genuine old 
grandma when it comes to taking a census of population, 
as their town in the recent roundup was given only 
about 103,000. Ten years ago, per government returns, 
the place had 140,000, and not long ago I read in an en- 
cyclopedia that in 1897 the city had 190,000. The in- 
habitants jumped up, cracked their heels together and 
said that in a few years St. Louis and Kansas City would 
be little burgs as compared with Omaha. Then along 
came the figures compiled by the cersus of 1900 and im- 
mediately following their publication a sulphurous cloud 
overhung this Nebraska city. They have been unable, 
however, to swear the returns out of existence and will 
wait for time to demolish them. 

One thing is dead sure, they say, and that is that 
Omaha has not fallen off in population as indicated by 
government. Building has kept right along and the 

















“Omaha a bloomin’ good place to visit.’ 


buildings are filled with people. Probably the truth is 
that Omaha has been so ambitious to appear really big- 
ger than she was that the previous returns were stuffed. 
It is another instance of the lying ability of figures. 
Figures are by no means immaculate. They partake 
of the character of the people with whom they associate, 
just as people themselves do. Good, honest Omaha men 
think that at present their city has 125,000 souls, which 
really is large enough for any city. 

I think it is with people as it is with money. When 
money. gets into few hands, making millionaires, the 
worse it is for the community, and when people crowd 
together to an extent that the result is overgrown cities 
the worse it is for the country. Take New York state 
for instance; there is New York city with its poverty 
and suffering, with its Tammany and Croker amd so many 
things which smell to heaven that they can’t be counted. 
In Illinois there is Chicago which influences the legisla- 
ture of the state,.often to the detriment of the people in 
the rural districts, and which just now is in the grip of 
the tough element. I was in the office of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN one'evening last week when the wife of one 
of the artists of the paper came in and would have 
fallen to the floor had not her husband eased her into a 
chair. When om her way uptown she had occasion to 
change cars and as she stepped to the ground a man 
struck her in the back of the head with the view, no 
doubt, of securing her purse. Fright followed, as a mat- 
ter of course, and the lady came near collapsing nerv- 
ously. This is the second time this lady has been simi- 
larly assaulted on the street. I am not a spring chicken 
myself; I used to know Chicago as well as I now know 
the pasture in which my old black cow runs; I was on 
its ways and byways at all times of day and night, yet 
latterly when I am there I am constantly warned by my 
friends to beware of the holdups. There are thousands 
of citizens who avoid being out alone in the evening, 
afraid that the thugs may get im their work on them. 
There is no end to the deviltry that is cut up, and in 
my Opinion the mayor ought to be thrown into the lake. 
There are men who as mayors would reorganize the 
police force, root out the rogues and incompetents and 
bring the thugs and crooks up standing so quick it would 
make their heads swim. I would like to see Pinkerton’s 
detectives turned loose in Chicago for twelve months. 
They would make it possible for a lady to be on the street 
with safety after nightfall, and for citizens to walk to 
the nearest drugstore in the evening without fear of get- 
ting their heads knocked off on the way. So the good 





people of Omaha ought not to have the blues because their 
city is not larger than it is. If there is any particular 
virtue in a big town I have been too obtuse to discover 
it. 

When the lumbermen of Nebraska come to Omaha to 
attend the convention of the state association they in- 
sist on making their headquarters at Brother Cady’s 
hotel, the Dellone. For years Brother Cady has been a 
popular man in the trade; consequently when the retail 
men come to Omaha either at convention or other times 
they sleep under his roof and talk lumber and o!d times. 
I think that Brother Cady fell to doing the hotel act for 
the reason that he owned the Dellone and could not find 
anyone who would run it just to suit him. Lumbermen 
want to stay at a good hotel; they want to put up with 
a mam who makes an effort to make them feel at home, 
who in the morning asks them how they slept, and pays 
all those little attentions which we country Jakes who 
run yards in little burgs require. The landlord of the 
Dellone has an eye out that we do not get into the hands 
of sharpers when we are around him; and so we flock 
there. 

Mr, Cady started im the lumber business in Omaha 
a good many years ago. Omaha must be an excellent 
point for the lumber business, for the dealers who start 
in there stick. I think, too, the dealers have made a 
pile of money, which I hope they have. It always dis- 
gruntles me to see a miserable, human hog make money. 
Mr. Cady was one of the original founders of the old 
Chicago Lumber Company, back in 1875—he, M. T. 
Greene and Frank Colpetzer. My, but what a swath 
those fellows cut! Greene was better known in Chicago 
than the others as he was there the most of the time, 
while his two associates made the thing hum at the other 
end of the line. I have heard how Messrs. Cady and Col- 
petzer paid Mr. Greene for his third interest in the com- 
pany, and I believe it was not many dollars short of 
half a milliom. Mr. Cady is now senior member of the 
H. F. Cady Lumber Company, with yard down by the 
big bridge that crosses the muddy Missouri. Secretary 
James §. White is practically in charge of the lumber 
business, though no doubt he sometimes comes up to the 
hotel to lay heads together. The company does a retail 
as well as wholesale business, as do all the other whole- 
sale dealers of Omaha. The exclusive wholesale dealer 
these days is few and far between. Mr. Cady is also 
president and principal owner of the Omaha Box Com- 
pany, which makes boxes for the South Omaha packing 
houses and Omaha wholesale grocery houses. There is a 
force of seventy-five men employed im this factory. In 
addition he is president of an insurance company—and 
has enough other business to stagger the average in- 
dividual. But there is nothing like doing business 
easily. The man who lets the worry of business rur 
right off like water from a duck’s back lives long and, 
oftener than his associates who permit themselves to be 
bothered to death, gets rich. Take it cool—that is a 
good thing for us all to do. 


Character of the Meeting. 


Of course the proceedings of the meeting were tele- 
graphed to the papers and you read them last week. 
That is the advantage the regular reporters on the paper 
have over yours truly. They have a cinch on the big 
news, and having done up one convention they move on 
with flying banners to the next, and all I can do is to 
gather up the remnants which may be left. My stuff 
cannot be telegraphed in as it is so heavy I am fearful it 
would break down the wires. I am not going to grumble 
though, for I don’t believe in it. If I can’t be a whale 
in the sea like the big reporters I will be a minnow in 
the — and slap around and make the water fly as 
much as possible. 

I tell you, I like the Nebraska dealers. You would 
think from the amount of brains they have that they 
live exclusively on fish. I have never been in a gathering 
of retail lumbermen where there were more good and 
ready talkers than there are at these Nebraska meet- 
imgs. They abound with’ good talkers. It would have 
pleased you to have sat in the convention on Wednesday 
afternoon. It was biff! bang! giving it to one another 
under the ear, in the neck and in every other vital spot. 
At times so many mer would jump to their feet that the 
president was in doubt as to who should be recognized 
first. They pitched into the secretary and made him 
defend himself, and then the secretary gave it back to his 
assailants with a red hot poker. 

At the meeting last year an atmosphere was observable 
that I did not like. It did not seem to me that the yard 
men as a whole were. thoroughly alive to the situation. 
They seemed in some undefinable way to be under the 
thumbs of certain jobbers. But I believe they have 
smashed the shackles; At any rate it looks that way 
upon the surface. They appear to mean business this 
year, in capital letters. And if these men, with their 
ghility and. emergy, go in to win they surely will win. 
They can put up a front that no poaching Omaha jobber 
can break down or through. Some of the Omaha job- 
bers stand shoulder to shoulder with the association and 
I shall expect to see the situation out there constantly 
improve. . 

I had the honor of addressing this meeting, and I 
dwelt on the point that an association to do effectual 
work must have sufficient means; that no good work is 





pushed forward without means. I hope the seed fel] 
on good soil. At any rate the next day the annual 
dues were raised from $5 to $10—the highest of any 
retail association, I believe. Whether the action re- 
sulted from what I said I don’t know; neither do I care 
so long as such action was taker. Now I hope that 
an earnest effort will be made to gather in the outstand. 
ing yard men, and then march on to complete success, 


Immense Sheds. 


George A. Hoagland is an old timer, having come 
here forty years ago. At that time the town had 1,20y 
souls, and I believe he once told me that he sold lumber 
on the present site of the Millard hotel. He has a 
picture of the town taken at that time and it was a 
straggling burg with a few prairie schooners standing in 
the streets. The railroads had not breathed life into 
the town. One peculiarity is that the main street then 
is the principal street of today. After all, railroads do 
something for us, don’t they? We bear dowm on them 
pretty hard at times; certain politicians would drive 
them to bankruptcy through taxation, but let us go slow 
“lest we forget,” as Kipling puts it. Mr. Hoagland runs 
a large line of retail yards and does a heavy wholesale 
business. 

This gentleman is one of the movers in shedding who!e- 
sale stock. He has already built 1,500 feet of shed and 
will continue building until his stock of 10,000,000 feet 
is entirely under cover. Thus far these sheds have cost 
$5,000; you can therefore see they are not elaborate, 
Mr. Hoagland is building the sheds over his lumber piles 
instead of piling lumber in them after they are built. 
The sheds are roofs supported on 8-inch cypress poles, 
set. six feet in the ground and long enough to leave 
spaces 18 feet high in which to pile lumber. The width 
of the sheds is 22 feet. The object is to protect the lum- 
ber from sun and rain. Mr. Hoagland says you couldn’t 
give him a closed shed. He has had experience with 
them out in Nebraska at his retail yards. “If a closed 
shed gets on fire it is a goner,” he said. “It immediately 
fills with smoke which can’t get out and you can’t get 
in. Look at the fire here in the big Wakefield shed! There 
was no more left than there is right here,” and he pointed 
down to the ground. “Lumber thus piled sells better. 
Frank Colpetzer is the originator of this kind of shed 
and you ought to see him.” 


Probably the Biggest on Earth. 

I started for the yard of the Chicago Lumber Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Colpetzer is president. “Glad to see 
you,” said that gentleman. “I want to show you the 
greatest shed in America. I have wanted you to see it 
and several times have been on the point of writing you 
to that effect.” 

The greatest shed in America! I laughed under my 
breath. At that moment I honestly thought that Mr. 
Colpetzer had been so closely confined to this Nebraska 
city that he did not know what there was in America in 
the way of sheds. 

The office of this company is the most elaborately fin- 
ished of any I have ever seen. If a few seraphs were. 
peeping out here and there it would be easy to imagine 
it was an oriental palace. It was built when the com- 
pany was running a mill in Chicago and M. T. Greene, 
who was in charge, wanted to show the natives of Ne- 
braska what kind of work could be done back there, so he 
turned out this finish. 

Near the door as we went out we came upon a queer 
looking vehicle. It has iron wheels, a platform, and on 
the end of the tongue a pair of thills, the oddest place 
for a pair of thills I had ever seen. “What in blazes—” 
I started to say. “My owm get up,” said Mr. Colpetzer. 
“T blew in $250 for five of ’em. I expected they would 
take the place of the hand carts in the yards, but they 
are too heavy. The tongue, you see, was made to draw 
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“The few dollars I had on the table.” 


them by, but as they are too heavy to use by hand I am 
going to put thills on the end of the tongues, get a small 
sized mule somewhere and make him do the hauling. 
The alleys here are smooth and a mule could draw 1,500 
feet easily. There will be no driver for him. Any man, 
when it is necessary to move the cart, will make the mule 
get up! He will do the work that a team of horses 38 
doing, and the team must have a driver. It will be 
money in our pockets.” “Pretty good, Mr. Colpetzer, 
to turn a failure’ into a money making success, | 

thought. “If you are as ingenious in shed building as 
this cart affair I expect to see a good one.” 

Then we went out under the railroad bridge to the new 
yard of the company. On the way Mr, Colpetzer mel 
dentally remarked that he paid $28,600 for a portion of 
the land on which this shed was located. The average 
lumberman would think that amount of money ought to 
buy enough land to accommodate a whole shed instead of 
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part of one. We came in sight of the shed and the de- 
signer and architect of it halted expecting, I think, to 
see me fall down. What an array of sheds! Mr. Col- 
petzer calls it a shed. I should call it at least three 
sheds. He says it is 132x1,000 feet. I should say there 
are nearly 3,000 lineal feet of sheds of different widths. 
This matter of whether it is one shed or more is not 
worth talking about, however. I came near slapping 
Mr. Colpetzer on the back and exclaiming, “Old man, you 
are right; so far as I know it is the biggest lumber shed 
in America!” But as it was the second time I had met 
the gentleman I was afraid he might think I was too 
familiar. 

“How much lumber will the shed hold?” 

“Bleven million feet!” 

The sheds are constructed very much as are Mr, 
Hoagland’s. Five hundred cypress poles were used. In 
hight the middle shed is 20 feet in the clear, and in 
width will accommodate lumber 34 feet long—say two 
piles of 16-foot boards, or two piles of 14 and 18-foot 
lengths. A portior of it is double decked. This shed 
stretches away 1,000 feet. On either side of this shed 
is a railroad track, with the planking in the alleys 
pitched toward the track so that no water from the roof 
can run back under the piles. Then, running along on 
both sides of this shed are others, 19 feet in the clear, 
one wide enough to accommodate 20-foot stuff and the 
other 34-foot. Arch these alleys over and it would be one 
immense shed. The hoods are six feet wide and the 
roofs are covered with a patent material. The posts sup- 
port nothing but the roofs, the lumber resting on founda- 
tions a foot or so above the ground. The sheds are 
absolutely sideless. The ends are boarded up. 

“The sheds cost $9,000,” said Mr. Colpetzer. “I have 
been five years evolving the idea. Many a night I have 
lain and built sheds. We can place lumber from the 
car in these sheds for 15 cents a thousand. What I am 
trying to get away from is the sum and rain. They are 
the enemies of lumber. I do not care for the snow. If 
snow should drive in we can sweep it off, but not many 
times in the whole winter will it reach the ends of the 
piles. I did not arch over the alleys for I do not want 
the smoke from the locomotives confined with the lum- 
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“A pair of shoes at $1 discount.” 


ber. It blackens the lumber and gives the place a dingy 
look as you will see when we go back to the old shed.” 

Mr. Colpetzer pulled a gate shut. “You see we lock 
up tight nights,” said he. “The shed will save me $1,000 
a year in stealage, $1,000 in waste, and more than 
$1,000 in insurance. I can figure a saving of a big 
$3,000, which is pretty good interest on the invest- 
ment, I think.” 

Then the beautiful way this stock is kept. Maybe 
you think that adjective more properly belongs to the 
vocabulary of the seminary girl, but it surely applies 
here. Squint down those thousands of feet of faces 
of lumber piles, and there is no irregularity to be seen. 
I doubt if any one board projects am inch beyond its 
fellows. “It is a good advertiser,” I suggested. “Yes,” 
said Mr. Colpetzer, “I sold a bill of $2,200 the other day, 
and I know the shed and the way the stock is piled sold 
it. What do you think of the outfit?” he asked. “It is 
a dream!” I answered. 

Then having looked through the great brick warehouse, 
in which are 3,000 doors and sash in proportion, I went 
on my way pondering on the wisdom of the mam who 
last week told me he would not think it would take 
much time to Jearn the lumber business by heart! It 
is not unusual for the wisest of us to say foolish things. 

If the wholesale dealers get to building sheds we do 
not know where it will end. These Omaha lumbermen 
claim it is as much to their advantage to shed their 
stock as it is to the advantage of the retail mem. When 
in the shed it is never rainsoaked when necessary to 
ship. This pleases the customers. Once in shed it is 
unaffected by rain or sun—and then it has a bearing 
on the freight proposition. In the wholesale world it is 
a innovation. 


Omaha Sash and Door Plants. 


I strolled up to Adams, Kelly & Co’s. place and as 
usual found Mr. Kelly away. The obliging young men 
showed me through the place, however, and I came away 
fairly satisfied. In the great five story brick ware- 
house there is a pile of stuff that many of you will 
stock up from. “When will you begin to ship these 
out?” I asked as we stopped alongside of an immense 
a of screen doors. “We will begin to ship them in 

teh, and im April they will go out in earnest,” was 
the reply, 

Here there is an idea carried into practice that would 
Profit many of us retail dealers if we would only follow 
suit. You have no doubt heard that expression before. 
The young man threw open some doors disclosing apart- 
ments which were as dark as pockets. “We carry our 
stair rails, newels, balusters and such things in there. 


Light will change the color of many woods, mearly all 
woods in fact. See how bright and fresh that looks?” 
he asked, pulling out a rail that had the appearance of 
having just come from the machine. “That rail may 
have been in there for some time. Come down to busi- 
ness, doors should be carried that way. See that pine 
door standing there? That door was as white as any of 
them when. it came in here, but it has beer in the glare 
of the light so long that it is almost of the color of red- 
wood. The color doesn’t hurt it, though some customers 
might object to it. It will paint as well as though it 
were new.” 

Charles C. Stearns is in charge of the factory, and I 
should say he comes near being a man who knows his 
business. He has mixed with woodworking machinery 
since he was a boy and his hands are scarred and crip- 
pled. I enjoy talking with such a man, for his hands 
are badges of wisdom. A fine job is being turned out for 
a club house in Council Bluffs. There are beautiful 
curves and angles which I couldn’t whittle out with my 
jack knife in a hundred years. It is oak, as is the bulk 
of the best work dore by the factory. 

Mr. Stearns pulled out a drawer disclosing some fine 
stationery. I grabbed it. I am an advocate of fine 
stationery, and that used by this Omaha firm is cer- 
tainly among the finest. It is embossed, printed in 
colors and I lugged samples of it off home. You probably 
are unaware to what extent many of you are in evidence 
in my little ramch located out in the midst of the Iowa 
cornfields. One portiere is hung thick with convention 
badges. There are specimens of good and bad letter 
heads. Then there are shelves which are packed with 
letters, many of them thanking me for my humble efforts. 
Wher I am at home for twenty-four hours and sitting 
among these mementoes, with my best girl on one knee, 
the three children on the other and my dog reaching to 
lick my face, I believe I am as happy as Edward VII. will 
ever be if he should live to be a centenarian. 

Then I walked over to M. A. Disbrow & Co’s. You 
have heard the expression “from A to Izzard,” and this 
concern is om Izzard street. Connect the two ideas and 
you will never forget the name of the street. The ware- 
house, 66x132, three stories, holds a great deal of ma- 
terial, yet to meet the demands of trade another building 
of brick, of the same dimensions of the other, is being 
erected. M. A. Disbrow & Co. manufacture nothing 
here, their factory being in Lyons, Iowa. Mr. Disbrow, 
who has not had many vacations during his business 
career, is now in California and his many friends wish 
that he may drop care and have a rattling good time. 

M. B. Copeland is in charge of this Omaha branch, 
and while he was taking me down behind his thorough- 
bred we had a chat that did me good if it didn’t him. 


Convention Chips. 


There is a line yard or two in Nebraska. 

There were a hundred dealers there who missed “Kit.” 

President Meyers was just in from a trip to his old 
home in Pennsylvania. 

Secretary Cleland’s mustache is getting almost as 
long as mine. 

Trade in western Nebraska is not promising for the 
present season. 

The farmers’ companies come right in and have fun 
with the rest of us. 

Colonel Fahnestock was busy distributing 
insurance literature. 

There were representatives of three lumber papers 
at the convention grubbing for news. 

The H. F. Cady Lumber Company kept open house in 
parlor 6 and many a time did several of us pull the latch- 
string. 

H. H. Judd, of Rising City, had charge of the proposed 
excursion and then when he had worked hard the thing 
fell through. 

“Wally,” as we call him, was the first of the “boys” 
on the ground. About the same time Charles H. Leib, 
of the Red Star Lumber :Company, of Kansas City, 
drifted in. 

John E. McBurney, Bassett, has sold out and will take 
a trip to the Pacific coast before deciding where next 
he will cast his lot. 

The badge was the most unique of the season. The 
head waiter got ome of them on wrong side out and 
then we knew he affiliated with the lumber business 
sure. 

J. J. Bonekemper, who sold out at Sutton, is now 
a member of a Lincoln wholesale coal and lime company, 
but I look for him to geti:a finger in the lumber pie 
again soon. 

President Myers’ address had the right ring and I 
am glad he consented to be a two termer. A man is 
needed in the president’s chair who is not afraid to speak 
right out in meeting, and Mr. Myers isn’t. 

At the dinner table a yard man was telling that six 
months ago he received a carload of red cedars and 
where they came from is as yet a mystery. He did 
not say he wanted me to give his name in this con- 
nection. 

©. R. Lehrack, Cook, is one of the lucky ones. His 
town has only 350 people, yet they are hustling more 
than sometimes do ten times their number. Forty acres 
have been laid out in town lots and Mr. Lehrack sold 
six house bills in one day. He thinks the balloon is 
not getting too much hot air in it. 

R. S. Trumbull, manager of a Cross & Johnston yard - 
at Minden, says that those line yard men leave the 
buying for their yards to the local managers. Mr. 
Trumbull has a brother managing a Cross & Johnston 
yard only twenty miles from Minden, and the grades 
of lumber required at the two yards vary materially. 

I did not relish leaving Omaha in the middle of the 


lumber 


convention, but this time it could not be helped. Just 

as I began to get acquainted away I must go,-so shaking 

the warm hand of Secretary Clelan I lighted out. 
Better Late Than Never. 

The Illinois state convention lacked two hours of 
being at an end when I arrived in Chicago. To speak 
enigmatically, I was just switched by the tail of the 
cyclone, as it were. Secretary Hotchkiss had said 
that notwithstanding I would be on the ground late 
there would be a hole for me to fill, but I expected 
that the convention people would think that I filled it 
very indifferently. They were tired out with the business 
meeting and it is difficult to interest tired men. But 
the minute I appeared before them they seemed to 
regain their youth, vigor and spirits. I certainly never 
stood before a more appreciative audience. It seemed 
to be hung on a hair trigger. When to start with I 
told them that was the most beautiful room I had ever 
orated into they caught on at once. Every joke took.: 
It is sometimes impossible to make jokes take. It is 
like vaccination, It depends on the subjects. On the 
left side of the hall were several bright women who 
helped to push the thing along. If all people were 
women I would enter the lecture field with Bolling 
Johnson tomorrow. If a woman wants to laugh she 
will laugh, if she wants to frown she will do it, and if 
she feels like it she will tell you that you are a mean 
old thing for talking as you did. That is the stuff! 
What the world wants is candor. 

Thus you see my experience at the Illinois state 
convention was very limited. I hung around with the 
boys some that night, and the following evening, care- 
fully packing my dress suit in its alligator case, I 
hiked in the direction of another convention city. 


Gathered in the Lobby. 


Ex-President Hunter retires to private life with the 
best wishes of all. 

And there was Ed Hooper looking precisely as of old 
except that he has donned glasses. 

All the dealers with whom I talked said they had a 
good year and were expecting another. 

I don’t know President McGrath, but he is a large 
enough man to make an excellent president. 

The weather clerk is smiling on us.’ Thus far every 
convention day in the west has been a beautiful day. 

A pretty nice badge it was, too. That is as it should 
be; in these times of prosperity let us have something 
swinging from our breasts that looks like gold. 

And still all we business men have not learned that 
it is a necessary adjunct of a business life to be provided 
with business cards. 

I inquired for several and was told they were sick 
at home. The absence of grip would have materially 
added to the attendance of our conventions this season. 

At every convention the determination is to do more 
and more. We.will get down to expert association work 
after a while. 

The excursionists started off in high glee and on their 
return they will want to sleep twenty-four hours a 
day to make up for lost time. 

You have seen busy men but never a man quite so 
busy as was Secretary Hotchkiss. With the meeting 
and excursion on his hands he almost felt the need of 
another pair of hands. 

The retail dealers of the country are becoming aware 
of the fact that they can get good insurance cheap. 
Doesn’t it beat the very dickens that it takes a good 
thing so long to spread? 

I had pictured Paris Probst as middle age, thick set, 
with bushy beard, and there he is a clean shaven young 
fellow, just married. I think I did not have time to tell 
him how his advertising schemes have induced his 
brother dealers to go and do likewise. 

I was glad to know that Secretary Gorsuch, of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma association, came up to 
see how the Illinois was running. Secretary Hollis was 
also down from the Northwestern. It is no doubt 
just the thing for the secretaries to congregate. on these 
occasions. 

Billy Ridd says his mine never looked so promising 
and that the proposed trip to Europe will undoubtedly 
be made. One thing is sure, however, if all the time 
he is gone he orders as he did at the Leland dinner 
table we will come back swollen up with gout as big 
as balloons. Mr. Ridd feed the waiter twice. The 
first dose did not cause him to step quite lively enough 
so he called him up and repeated it. 

I wish I was as popular with ’em as Brother Ber- 
mingham is. Ridd calls him “one of the aces of the 
pack.” In my rambling talk I had occasion to mention 
Galena and I know that the applause that followed was 
due to the fact that Bermingham lives there. 


MET, Boterge 


SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS. 


The Southwestern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania had a business meeting at the 
Seventh Avenue hotel, Pittsburg, Pa., last Saturday 
night, at which there was a large attendance. Charles 
F. Eggers, of Belle Vernon, Pa., is president of the 
association, and anticipates that this season will be an 
exceptionally good one in building, and that all the Mon- 
ongahela and Youghiogheny valley towns will share in 
the boom. Another business meeting will be held on 
February 28 at the Seventh Avenue, at the end of which 
a banquet will be enjoyed. 
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ILLINOIS EXCURSIONISTS ARRIVE AT HOME. 

The Illinois excursionists arrived in Chicago at 4:50 
on Thursday evening. As the train dispatcher from his 
high window watched the headlight a gd through the 
clouds of steam in the yard at the Polk street station, 
he said: “They have been doing some pretty fast run- 
ning down the track—seven miles in six minutes one 
clip, and they’ve kept up the gait pretty near all the 
way through.” 

The excursionists were favored with the finest of 
weather all the way through, and were the recipients 
of hospitality wherever they stopped. Secretary Hotch- 
kiss was voted by the ladies in the party to be most 
thoughtful in providing for the comfort and entertain- 
ment of all; and that gentleman a his part stated 
that he never was in more agreeable company than or 
this trip, and had not heard a word of complaint or 
criticism upon the entire excursion. ; 

The party left Chicago upon Thursday evening at 
6:35, the train consisting of one baggage, one dining 
and three sleeping cars, and proceeded to Birmingham, 
Ala., reaching there at 11:30 Friday morning. ‘There a 
committee of citizens and railroad officials took the party 
in hand, and with a train of three cars escorted them 
around the belt line, visiting the iron mines, rolling 
mills and furnaces, returning to the city about 6 p. m. 
At 9:30 they left for Pensacola, arriving there about 6 
o’clock Saturday morning. Here the officials of the L. 
& N. railroad were unremitting in their attention, and 
the party proceeded to Fort Barranca, where the fort 
and grounds were imspected, returning to the city at 
2:30 p.m. By courtesy of Robert Brent, of the Brent 
Lumber Company, the steamer Angelo was then placed 
at their disposal. Landing upon the decks of the dou- 
ble-turreted UJ. S. steamship Kearsarge, the party was 
warmly welcomed by the chief executive officer, Lieut. 
Merriam, in the absence of Admiral Farquhar, who was 
ashore, and escorted over every portion of that noble 
vessel. Every attention was paid to the visitors, the tur- 
rets were revolved, and the operation of the ship through- 
out was explained to them. Upon leaving the Kearsarge 
three cheers were giver for the vessel and her gallant 
officers, and the Angelo steamed around the warships 
Massachusetts and Alabama, giving opportunity to view 
those noble specimens of naval architecture. The evening 
was spent in such ways as suggested themselves to the 
excursionists, and at 3 o’clock in the morning they left 
for Mobile, cosmey | that city about 7 o’clock. 

After breakfast the party was taken in hand by a com- 
mittee of citizens, headed by L. G. Cameron, of Cameron 
& Sons, lumbermen, and escorted to trolley cars, and a 
visit made to prominent points of interest in the city, in- 
cluding the celebrated Spring Hill college (St. Joseph), 
founded in 1830, and empowered in 1840 by Pope Gregory 
XVI. to grant degrees in philosophy and theology. Here 
the spacious buildings engaged the appreciative examina- 
tion of the visitors for a couple of hours. Returning 
to the city, the party visited the principal park. After 
supper the visitors in the main attended some of the 
various church services, and on Monday morning at 3 
o’clock the train pulled out for New Orleans, stopping for 
an hour at Gulfport, Miss., about 7 a. m, 

New Orleans was reached at about 11:30 a. m., when 
the excursionists scattered themselves throughout the 
city, viewing the sights of the city and those incident 
to the opening day of Mardi Gras, the evening parade 
being especially fine. ; 

Tuesday was taken up in viewing the Mardi Gras 
morning parade, the illuminated evening parade, and 
in visits to the cemeteries, parks, docks, oyster boats 
and other points of interest. 

At 3 o’clock Wednesday morning the party started on 
the return trip, making a brief stop at the mill of W. 
M. Carney, at Atmore, Ala., where half an hour was 
spent in inspecting the extensive lumber and planing 
mill of this well known concern. Montgomery, Ala., 
was reached about 2 p. m., where the party was met by 
a committee of twenty-three gentlemen from the Com- 
mercial & Industrial Association, with Secretary Gilbert 
in charge, and escorted by trolley car to the state capitol 
building, the first capitol of the confederacy, and were 
shown all the points of interest in connection with that 
historic building. Resuming the trolley cars, the party 
were taken on a ride around the belt railroad, being 
shown many points of interest, and landed at the asso- 
ciation rooms, where an address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by President Rice of the association, responded to 
by President J. T. McGrath and Director W. H. Hunter 
of the Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, after 
which a light collation was served. At 5:30 the visitors 
boarded their train for the final run of the homeward 
trip, arriving in Chicago as above stated, after a most 
enjoyable week, filled with sight-seeing and pleasure, in 
which southern hospitality was fully appreciated and 
illustrated. The attentions of the officials of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois and Louisville & Nashville roads was 
most marked at every point, nothing being left undone 
which could contribute to the pleasure or comfort of 
the excursionists. 

Upon reaching Terre Haute the party were all gath- 
ered in one car, where after some eulogistic remarks by 
E. F. Hunter, of Chillicothe, Secretary Hotchkiss was 
presented with a purse of $80 as a slight evidence of the 
appreciation of the company for his untiring and suc- 
cessful efforts in their behalf. The whole excursion had 
passed off without a hitch, and what was most remark- 
able in a company of such size and under such circum- 
stances, without the presence of a single growler or any 
unpleasant circumstance to mar the trip. 

Such is the story of the excursion, briefly told at 
the moment of going to press. The full story will doubt- 
less never be told, though further particulars may be 
given in next week’s issue. Cameras were much in evi- 


dence on the trip, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would 
count it an especial favor to be favored with prints from 
all successful negatives, from which selections may be 
made for reproduction. Photographic amateurs are an 
unselfish lot, and those in the lumber trade especially so, 
and they doubtless will be glad to share with out read- 
ers these souvenirs of what has proved one of the most 
successful and enjoyable of lumber excursions. 





FROM OFFICE BOY TO PRESIDENT. 


The change in the executive head of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company and the ap- 
pointment of George B. Harris as its president is one 
of the few instances where the office boy becomes the 
president of the road with which he started. Mr. Harris 
was born at Brookline, Mass., in 1848, and spent his 
early boyhood in Vermont, removing to Hannibal, Mo., 
with his parents when sixteen years of age. Shortly 
after set te Hannibal he secured a position as office 
boy with the Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad, now of 
the Burlington system, and his advancement to the posi- 
tions ‘of clerk, treasurer and paymaster was very rapid. 
He, however, resigned from the last position and took 
service with his father, George S. Harris, at that time 
land commissioner of the Burlington & Missouri River 
railroad, now a portion of the Burlington system, and 
after serving that road in various capacities became 
its purchasing agent at Omaha, Neb. The Atchison & 
Nebraska railroad offering better inducements, Mr. Har- 
ris resigned from the Burlington to take the superin- 
tendency of the former road, with headquarters at 
Atchison, Kan., which position he filled for some time, 
but the Burlington officials, recognizing the ability of 
Mr. Harris, again sought his services and he filled suc- 
cessively the positions of assistant and general freight 
agent for that road, making his headquarters at Denver, 
Colo. In 1883 Mr. Harris again became connected with 





GEORGE B. HARRIS, 
President Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 


the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and carried on some 
very difficult and successful negotiations with the Mexi- 
can government, regarding the Sonora railway, then a 
property of the Santa Fe, and on completion of that 
work he returned to Topeka as assistant to the general 
manager. 

From October to November, 1885, he filled the posi- 
tion of assistant to the president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Northern, now of the Burlington system, hav- 
ing entire charge of the construction of that road. From 
November, 1885, to June, 1890, he was vice president 
and general manager of the same road, and when it 
was consolidated with the Burlington, June 1, 1890, Mr. 
Harris was elected second vice president of the system, 
which office he has held until his appointment as presi- 
dent on February 20. : 

Mr. Harris’ varied career in railroading has eminently 
fitted him for the presidency.. He is an indefatigable 
worker, and a man of great physical and mental 
strength, fully capable of handling the vast system of 
which he is now the executive head. This is no small 
task, for the Burlington system, with its 7,943 miles of 
railroad, gridironing the country, as it does, from the 
lakes to the Rocky mountains and from St. Louis to 
Minneapolis, tapping the vast industrial, agricultural 
and mining sections of the middle west, is one of the 
greatest railway systems of the country, and the confi- 
dence of the stockholders in Mr. Harris’ ability is shown 
by his appointment as its president. 


OPAPP PDD P PDP PPL 
WOOD ALCOHOL AS A LUMBER PRODUCT. 


A recent caller at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN was H. B. Lewis, vice president of the Elk Rapids 
Iron Company, Elk Rapids, Mich., who was accompanied 
upon his visit by Dexter Fairbank, who is also connected 
with that concern. The Elk Rapids Iron Company is a 
large producer of iron and also is a large producer of 
charcoal, all of which, however, is consumed in its own 
iron furnaces together with a further supply purchased 
from other parties. The Elk Rapids Iron Company is 
also in the hardwood business, marketing timber which 
is more valuable for lumber than for conversion into 





charcoal. The line between the two products varies ma- 
terially with the iron market; with the furnaces run- 
ning at full blast and the price of iron high a better 
grade of timber is turned toward the charcoal kilns than 
otherwise would be the case. 

An interesting incidental product of this company’s 
operations is wood alcohol, and yet this product in itself 
constitutes quite an important item, amounting to some 
2,500 to 3,000 barrels annually. Until quite recently 95 
percent refined alcohol was worth to the manufacturer 
75 cents a gallon, but its present market price is 60 
cents, with little prospect of going back to the old figure. 
The decrease in price was caused by reason of large over- 
production which at this time amounts to about 100,000 
gallons more per month than the world can consume, 
Unless a large number of the producers shut down their 
works for from sixty to ninety days during the coming 
summer the price will probably be further reduced. The 
lower price will undoubtedly somewhat stimulate its use 
in the arts and industries, for household purposes, and 
as a convenient fuel for some purposes; but it is not 
likely to encourage lumbermen to put in plants for the 
distillation of wood alcohol, requiring an investment of 
$75,000 to $100,000. The operation can, of course, be most 
economically conducted in the way in which it is con- 
ducted by the Elk Rapids Iron Company, though with it 
at the new price the margin is very close under the most 
favorable circumstances. Dry wood produces a larger 
proportion of alcohol than does green timber, because 
in the process of seasoning a chemical action takes place 
which increases the percentage of alcohol. Commercial 
acetate of lime is another product of the process, but, 
like the alcohol, the production is in excess of the de- 
mand. 

OPLLD PPD PDI LI I LIS 


ILLINOIS LIEN LAW ON TRIAL. 


The case of C. B. Kelley versus the Northern Trust 
Company, trustee, amd the Concord Apartment House 
Company came up before the supreme court of Illinois 
on Friday, February 15, upon an appeal from the appel- 
late court. 

This case is but one of a number which have been 
adjudicated through the lower courts under the well 
known Coleman lien law, but was the first to find its 
way to the supreme court in a way to bring up the 
whole issue for decisiom. It is true that the matter 
had been brought before the court in the case of Free- 
man versus Rinaker, but unfortunately the lawyers 


‘themselves in that case appeared not to have been thor- 


oughly conversant with the provisions of the Coleman 
law, and among other things the fact of its being a 
remedial one was not brought to the attention of the 
court. In the opinion, therefore, a strict construction 
was given to the statute, and the opinion in that case 
was one which at least one Chicago judge has flatly 
refused to follow. 

In the case up Friday Julius A. Coleman, who had 
obtained permission to appear in the case as represent- 
ing the interests of the lumbermen and material men 
throughout the state who are interested in its proper 
presentation, was honored .also with permission to make 
an oral argument im the case. ttorney Elmer H. 
Adams, who has quite a large clientele among lumber- 
men, contractors and material men, and who is counsel 
in similar litigation in the lower courts, was also a 
party to the argument, Mr. Coleman courteously shar- 
ing his time with Mr. Adams. The attorneys for the 
appellees were Dupee, Judah, Willard & Wolf, and had 
they been represented the senior attorney, Mr. Cole- 
man, would have had an hour in which to present his 
argument and Mr. Adams would have had half that 
time with which to close the argument. The appellee 
not being represented, however, these gentlemen had 
but twenty mimutes and ten minutes respectively with 
which to make oral arguments supporting the lien, and 
supplementing the brief which Mr. Coleman had filed in 
the case. These arguments, brief as they were, attracted 
much attention. They received the closest attention 
from the judges upon the bench, the entire court being 
in session with but one member absent. The legisla- 
ture was well ‘represented by a number of prominent 
members, while a number of Chicago attorneys who were 
at Springfield at the time made it a point to be in the 
court room at that hour. 

Mr. Coleman in his opening urged the necessity of a 
prompt opinion in the matter, and it is thought that 
this will be handed down within three weeks. In the 
meantime the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to give 
review of Mr. Coleman’s brief in this case, which 18 
a very important one, and should be carefully studied 
by every lumberman in Illinois. 

Mr. Coleman was invited by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN to make a statement regarding the case for publi- 
cation in this issue. He said, however, that the case 
having now beer submitted he will not discuss it while 
before the supreme court, but before refusing to dis- 
cuss it he did say that Judge Magruder, who gave the 
Rinaker decision, was not only a man of absolute integ- 
rity but one of the fairest and ablest judges of the 
supreme court, and that when Judge Magruder read 
one of his own decisions cited in Mr. Coleman's argu- 
ment in connection with the clause of the law on writ- 


ten contracts, and the clause for filing claims for lien, | 


he would recognize in those clauses of the law the fea- 
tures of the legitimate child of Judge Magruder’s owt 
opinions, and reverse the Rinaker case. 

Mr. Adams joins with Mr. Coleman in the view that 
the court was misled by a bad presentation of the 
Rinaker case by the lawyers who handled it, and that 
the supreme court were less to blame than the lawyers 
who did not understand the law, and failed to prese 
the very parts of it that would have secured a con 
trary decision. 
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THE CONNECTICUT RETAILERS’ CONVENTION. 





A Thoroughly Businesslike Meeting—Mutual Insurance Intelligently Reviewed—The Compe- 
tition of Southern Pine—Prospective New England Association Con- 
solidation—A Banquet and the Attendance. 





The preceding issue of the LuMBERMAN published a 
brief telegraphed report, wired to the paper by its repre- 
sentative sent to New Haven, Conn., for the purpose, of 
the annual convention of the Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, held in that city February 13. 
Time did not permit of a more extended notice in the 
issue of February 16. The proceedings in full were, 
however, reported by the LUMBERMAN’s representative, 
and follow: 

New Haven, Conn., Feb. 13.—The ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
held on Wednesday in Republican hall, this city, was 
remarkable for the large attendance of members and 
guests and the absence of any complaint or discussion 
of any of the grievances the retail lumber dealer is sup- 
posed, by some, to voice continually. Harmony exists 
in the trade of the state—a harmony that the associa- 
tion and its active workers here have done much to bring 
about. 

When the meeting was called to order, a little before 
11 o’clock, there was an attendance of fully 100 and 
before the meeting was over this number was greatly 
augmented. Vice President Everett J. Lake, of Hart- 
ford, presided in the absence of President William H. 
Judd, of Stamford, unexpectedly called to Missouri on 
business matters. Mr. Lake spoke briefly, stating that 
as the president had left no address he had nothing 
to read. to the members, and then called for the read- 
ing of the minutes, which were duly approved. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer Louis A. Mansfield, of New Haven, 
then read his annual report, in part as follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 


We number today 54 regular and 22 associate members, 76 
in all, 9 more than last year and the largest membership we 
have ever reported, and in addition to this we have several 
applications which have been received within the last few 
days, too late to receive the approval of the executive com- 
mittee. 

We have entered thirty-eight complaints during the year 
against twenty-eight different parties; of these three were 
for using postals for the quotation of prices. 

We have reported the names of two concerns during the 
year, have accepted the explanations offered by nineteen, and 
ten are yet to be settled; of these ten four were reported to 
the full board only this morning. 

The board of directors has held six meetings. The min- 
utes of all these, except the one held this morning, have been 
sent to each member. * s bd 

The board of last year considered carefully the question of 
employing extra help to bring the association, its objects, aim 
and work, to the personal attention of every dealer in the 
state. With the consent of the present board such assist- 
ance was procured by the appointment of Willard C. Warren 
as assistant secretary, and it is due almost entirely to his 
efforts that our membership shows such a marked increase. 

I regret, to a certain extent, that each year so much has 
to be said as to what the association has done and is doing, 
but I do not believe that many appreciate to the full what 
has been done in these nine years to confine to its proper 
channels the trade in the state—what the condition would 
today be were it not for the association. The good accomp- 
lished is felt by every dealer in the state, from the smallest 
in the inland town to the largest in the cities of the sound, 
and we do think and feel that we should have the hearty 
co-operation and aid of each and every one of you. 

It would take too long to give in detail the report made 
by the delegates who represented this association at the 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held in Baltimore last March. A full report 
was in the trade journals at the time and reports were sent 
to you all through the courtesy of the National association. 
The agreement made at Boston in 1899 was carefully con- 
sidered, and the action taken was more clearly to define 
the outline plans for carrying it into effect as shown by the 
joint resolutions then adopted. * ih hs 

I cannot but feel that working as we are under the “Bos- 
ton agreement,” with the action taken at Baltimore, we have 
gone a long way in removing from our midst the ‘“scalper”’ 
and the man who “carries his office in his hat,” and are in 
closer touch and friendly relations with the wholesalers than 
we have ever been before. 

We have to thank the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association for many things during the year, especially aid 
in many important cases. We have yet to differ with them 
on the classification of any party—and I sincerely hope the 
coming year will see the same unanimity of action. 

I sometimes fear that we are not as mindful as we should 
be of our part in the Boston agreement, and to bring it home 
to all of you I want to quote a portion of that agreement 
which was unanimously adopted by your board. It is: 

Resolved: In heartily indorsing this action, the 

Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut will 

agree to buy as far as possible only of members in 

good and regular standing of the National Whole- 

Sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

When you have an order to place do you stop and think 
of this resolution, of this duty which you owe to the National 
association? I fear we are prone to forgetfulness and that 
it is not carried out as it should be. 

We are again asked to send not more than three delegates 
to the annual meeting of the National association, to be held 
in Pittsburg next month, an invitation which I hope will be 
accepted and the delegates named by you today. 

e year just passed has, I fear, been a disappointment 
to some of you, the volume of business has been far smaller 
than that of the previous year and the results far less en- 
couraging. Perhaps it is due to this more than to any 
other one cause that frequent complaints have come to the 
board about the way in which some of us have felt the 
sharp competition of dealers away from home. This is an 
old subject, one which it is not pleasant to contemplate, 
but it will assert itself from time to time. In this connec- 
tion I would call your attention—and not your passing 
thought either, but I would that you would have it with you 
at all times—to the resolution passed by your directors some 
years ago, and which appears on each one of the official 
reports, relative to irregular competition and settlement of 
disagreements. 

a And also I wish that we would keep near at hand, as a 
ally hand book even, the paper read before this association 

€w years ago by the late Charles H. Getman; he expressed 
80 clearly and forcibly the matter that we might daily pon- 
er it and profit thereby. 

Last year you referred to the board the question of the 


southern pine trade in the state. It was referred to a com- 
mittee by the board, which committee has given it a good 
deal of attention and thought, and their report made to the 
board I will now quote, and later hope it will be carefully 
considered by you: 

To the directors of the Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. Your committee on southern 
pine trade having requested the New Haven Saw 
Mill Company, the George Alling’s Sons’ ee 
mm wv. 6 A. Dawley and the estate of A. J. 
Bentley to meet with them, met at the office of 
the secretary of the association in New Haven, 
May 16, 1900. Messrs. Holt and Baldwin, of the 
New Haven Saw Mill Company, and Mr. Barnes of 
the George Alling’s Sons’ Company, met with them, 
H. P. & A. J. Dawley and the estate of A. J. 
Bentley being represented only p ample and suf- 
ficient excuses. *  * No definite action was 

but the following facts and ideas were 
brought out: 

1. That in taking any action not only the south- 
ern pine dealers in the state, but, equally and 
possibly or more importance, should be considered 
the concerns carrying a stock in adjoining states. 
* * * and the yards in and near New York 
city, as the competition and style of doing business 
are quite as much dependent upon these concerns 
as upon those within our own state. 

2. That it is doubtful if in the present condition 
of the southern pine business, the yard trade is the 
most desirable to the southern pine dealers. This 
is held to be so by both Potter and McQueston, as 
both have shown by their solicitations and by the 
prices quoted that they prefer the builders’ and 
any large consumers’ trade to that of the dealers. 

3. A large volume of the southern pine trade can- 
not be controlled or held by the local yards. The 
proximity of a number of large stocks of southern 
pine and the fact that so few of the yards carry 
any draw inquiries from the larger consumers, both 
builders and manufacturers, and any hesitating or 
declining to quote in favor of a local yard would 
indicate a collusion or combination always distaste- 
ful to the consumer and which would influence 
him to use every effort to place the order out of 
reach of both. 

4. The difficulties and risks incurred in carry- 
ing a stock of southern pine at so great a distance 
from the point of production and the convenience 
to the yards of having the product so near at hand 
justify the southern pine dealer in asking a greater 
liberty in the disposition of his stock than would 
be accorded to the ordinary wholesaler or producer. 

5. Upon the part of the southern pine concerns 
represented at our meeting there was shown the 
most earnest and sincere desire to get all the trade 
possible through the zerds, rather than direct, and 
to do anything in their power to help the local 
yards to get a commission out of the trade, unless 
by so doing they should drive the trade away from 


th. 

6. It was suggested that the best results might 
be obtained by a prompt and frank communication 
between the southern pine dealers and the yard; 
that in case the southern pine dealer received an 
inquiry from a consumer he should, before quoting, 
ascertain from the yard or yards most interested 
their chances of securing the order if protected, 
the amount of competition involved and what pro- 
tection, if any, should be given the local yard. 

Your committee have taken no action and have nothing 
definite to suggest other than that the matter be more thor- 
oughly discussed at the next meeting of the association, and, 
if possible that the association be given the benefit of a talk 
from some member of the southern pine trade. , 

The question of a uniform scale of prices submitted to the 
board at the last annual meeting has received consideration, 
but it was thought both inadvisable and impracticable to at- 
tempt anything along that line at the present time. 

We would thank all of our sister associations, both eastern 
and western, for the courtesies extended to us during the past 
year. We regret that in only one instance have we been 
able to accept an invitation to meet with them—regret it 
because we are sure to have a grand time and, further than 
that and more important, there is so much to be gained by 
“knocking elbows” with our brothers in other states. 

The report of the treasurer is not as satisfactory as we 
could wish or as we hoped; extra expense has been met—an 
expense which will, we feel confident, bring a good return 
in this and the coming years. 

We must have an increased membership to raise the means 
to do the work that is before us to do, and this is not the 
time to stop for lack of funds—increased membership in 
both active and associate members, and every one of us 
should endeavor to bring some one into the association. 
* * 7 


The thanks, the hearty thanks of the association should 
be given to the board for the time, thought and care which 
they have given to the work the past year, and to them as 
well as the members I would express my own hearty 
thanks for their ready co-operation and assistance. 

The report was adopted and Mr. Mansfield followed 
it with the reading of the treasurer’s report, which 
showed a balance on hand of $302, “and I would like 
to explain,’ said the treasurer, “that to obtain this 
enormous surplus we had to put in our stamped en- 
velopes as cash.” Amid the laughter that followed, 
W. I. Todd, of Wallingford, moved the adoption of the 
report. 

ecretary Mansfield read a letter from the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, inviting the 
attendance of three delegates from the Connecticut 
association at the wholesalers’ Pittsburg convention 
and asking that they be empowered not only to dis- 
cuss all questions that might arise but to take action 
on them at any joint meeting of associations. Secre- 
tary Perry, of the wholesalers, asked that they be 
advised of any prospective subjects to be presented, and 
on the passing of a motion in accordance with the invi- 
tation and its suggestions the chair appointed a com- 
mittee to nominate three delegates to the National 
wholesalers’ annual, 

The Status of Southern Pine Dealers. 


Vice President Lake suggested a discussion of the 
report of the committee which had conferred with the 
southern pine manufacturers, and this part of the secre- 


tary’s report was reread. The chairman asked whether 
the meeting wished to voice its sentiments in any way; 
did it wish the report adopted as it stood; did it wish 
the dealers declared wholesalers, or did it wish them 
treated as retailers? F. G. Platt, of the Waterbury 
Lumber & Coal Company, said he did not see how any- 
thing more could be done than had been done by the 
committee. They met the same competition in white 
pine. All they could do was to protect each other to 
the best of their ability. 

No one followed Mr. Platt on the floor and Chairman 
Lake, stating dryly that it seemed a most remarkably 
harmonious meeting, called upon Secretary Mansfield 
to read the various letters of regret received from those 
not able to be present. These were from Congressman 
E. J. Hill, Norwalk; James M. Reilley, secretary of 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association; 
W. F. Bailey and the Rev. Mr. Giles, Summit, N. J.; 
S. H. Beach, Rome, N. Y., secretary of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of the State of New York; 
Carl F. Drake, secretary of the Texas Lumbermen’s 
Association; W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association; George W. Hotchkiss, 
secretary of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association; 
John F. Stevens, New York, and Edward F. Henson, 
Philadelphia. ; 

Mutual Insurance. 


After a short recess, Justin Peters, manager of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, addressed the meeting. He stated that the last 
year had been a bad one for his company in the mat- 
ter of fire losses. It had had to pay out $33,000 in 
losses. But that was what it was there for; it could 
not expect to collect —— all the time. Notwith- 
standing the abnormal conditions the company’s finan- 
cial status was excellent. On December 31, last, his 
company had net available assets of $54,000. Out of 
this it had paid a 20 percent cash dividend, amounting 
to $13,000, — $41,000, and today it had on hand 
$46,000, with all losses met, proving it to be an insur- 
ance company in fact as well as in name. “The stock 
companies threatened us all along, ‘Wait till you get a 
bad year.’ Well, the bad year has come, but we have 
weathered the storm and have added a net gain to our 
reserve fund of $3,205. That represents the earnings of 
the company, and we have every reason to congratulate 
ourselves, Mutuals have come to stay.” 

Mr. Peters closed his address by telling the way in 
which the Pennsylvania Railroad Company insured 
itself and had $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 set aside for that 
purpose, while at the same time it got its insurance at 
50 percent less than the best rates the stock companies 
offered. The lumber dealers should co-operate with 
them. They carried $2,500,000 worth of insurance today, 
and they could carry four times that amount without 
increasing their expenses materially, which meant an 
enormous saving. 

W. C. Johnson, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, of Boston, spoke in a similar strain, 
presenting a number of interesting figures to show the 
benefits of mutual insurance. He spoke of the work 
done not alone by his company and that of Pennsylvania 
but by the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, and presented a detailed table, so 
that lumber dealers could see at a glance just how, out 
of $590,561.15 paid in to all three companies during 
their brief existence of six years and less, they had 
saved the lumber dealer $162,422.36, or 274 percent. 

Although last year was a bad year, his company 
could show a profit of $11,000, said Mr. Johnson, while 
its net cush surplus was $58,000. The stock companies 
had had two bad years and were away behind. hich 
was it best to do business with—the stock companies, 
that were losing money, or the mutuals, that were mak- 
ing it? If the mutuals could save them over $162,000 
in six years, starting from nothing, what could they do 
with greater support? 

Mr. Johnson told some interesting stories to prove 
that the mutuals compelled the safeguarding of their 
risks and that the rigid inspection they insisted upon 
had saved them from many losses. 

When Mr. Johnson had concluded, the committee 
appointed to name the delegates to the Pittsburg con- 
vention of the wholesalers handed in its report, which 
named E. J. Lake, Charles 8. De Forest, of New Haven, 
and Louis A, Mansfield. 


Election of Officers. 

F. B. Boardman, chairman of the nominating eom- 
mittee, then put in nomination the following officers 
for the ensuing year: 

President, Everett J. Lake, Hartford; vice 
Bronson, Winsted ; secretary and treasurer, 
field, New Haven. Directors (for one 
Waterbury ; Charles D. Barnes, Southington; H. ¥. Jourdan, 
Branford. Directors (for two years), J. I. Tomlinson, 
Bridgeport ; W. H. Judd, Stamford; L. O. Davis, Middletown. 
Directors (for three years), EB. H. Barnum, New Haven; 
F. V. Chappell, New London; O. B. Swift, New Britain. In- 
surance director, Charles B. Alling, New Haven. 

On motion the election of the entire ticket was made 
unanimous. 


An Association Consolidation. 


W. I. Todd said he had been asked by members of the 
old Massachusetts association, which was practically 
out of existence, to find the temper of the Connecticut 
association on the question of either helping them to 
form another association in western Massachusetts, or 
to encourage them to come into the Connecticut asso- 
ciation, either as members individually, or as members 
of a branch body. They suffered from the encroachment 
of the wholesaler on their territory and would appre- 
ciate any help. He would like to see a committee 
appointed to investigate. 

W. C. Johnson explained some of the reasons why 
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the old association had gone out of existence. Condi- 
tions around Boston were different from those about 
other cities. With the railroad companies operating 
storage warehouses, it was easy for big concerns to 
store their lumber there and compete with the retailer, 
and it was no easy proposition to tackle. There had 
been talk recently of forming an association outside of 
Boston; and, so long as they were willing to conform 
to the by-laws, why shouldn’t the Connecticut associa- 
‘ion invite to join it the lumber dealers of Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Maine? They could still keep 
their headquarters where they were—the association 
would be strengthened and those outside the fold would 
be greatly helped. After further discussion a motion 
to have the board of directors consider the matter was 
made and adopted, and the convention adjourned. 
The following concerns were represented: 


The Convention Attendance. 


J. L. Tomlinson Lumber Company, Bridgeport. 

West End Lumber Company, Bridgeport. 

Saxton & Strong, Bridgeport. 

Carter & Hubbell Company, Derby. 

H. C. Wooster Company, Essex. 

Joseph Brush, Greenwich. 

Hartford Lumber Company, Hartford. 

Capital City Lumber Company, Hartford. 

BE. C. Platt Company, Hawleyville. 

Lyon & Billard Company, Meriden. 

L. O, & BE. 8. Davis , Middletown. 

New Britain Lumber & Coal Company, New Britain. 

T. B. Wilcox, New Britain. 

F. H. & A. H. Chappell Company, New London. 

W.A. Beckley Company, New Haven. 

DeForest & Hotchkiss Company, New Haven. 

Louis A. Mansfield, New Haven. 

Elm City Lumber Company, New Haven. 

Hill & Hubbell Lumber Company, Norwalk. 

Edward Chappell Company, Norwich. 

John A. Morgan & Son, Norwich. 

Osborn & Gilbert, Ridgefield. 

Southington Lumber & Feed Company, Southington. 

Bartels & Co., Stamford. 

Getman, Judd & Co., Stamford. 

Sanford & Hawley, Unionville. 

Parsons Lumber & Hardware Company, Unionville. 

H. B. Todd & Son Company, Wallingford. 

Brass City Lumber Company, Waterbury. 

City Lumber & Coal Company, Waterbury. 

J. 2. Smith & Co., Waterbury. 

Waterbury Lumber & Coal Company, Waterbury. 

Westport Lumber Company, Westport. 

Fred 8. Bidwell & Co., Windsor Locks. 

Bronson Bros., Winsted. 

W. C. Johnson, Fitchburg, Mass, 

Connecticut Valley Lumber Company, Hartford. 

Crosby & Beckley Company, New Haven. 

Ezra D. Fogg Company, New Haven. 

Pocahontas Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va. : 

Smith, Fassett & Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

William Schuette & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass. 

United Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass. 

W. B. Kelley & Co., Chicago. 

Hast Norwalk Lumber Company, East Norwalk. 

W. W. Cooper, Suffield. 

Ansonia Lumber Company, Ansonia. 

George W. Hill, Rockville. 

The Banquet. 

The amnual banquet, which had been scheduled to 
take place at 2 o’clock at the New Tontine hotel, fol- 
lowed the business meeting by just about half an hour, 
and found most of the members and their guests fully 
ready to do complete justice to the following inter- 
esting and instructive menu: 

MENU. 
Blue Points 
Celery Olives 
Mock Turtle Soup 
Green Salmon, Hollandaise Sauce 
Parisienne Potatoes 
Chicken Croquettes 
Green Peas 
Saddle of Australian Mutton 
French Fried Potatoes String Beans 
Lumberman’s Punch 
Roast Philadelphia Squab, Currant Jelly 
Saratoga Chips 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
French Dressing 
Neapolitan Ice Cream 
Roquefort Cheese 
Coffee. 


President-elect Lake acted as toastmaster and a right 
jolly one he proved to be. Each speaker was intro- 
duced with a few witty remarks and his opening address 
was in the same strain. After telling his hearers 
that the absence of ex-President Judd was unavoidable 
and that he deeply regretted having to be away, he 
introduced Mayor C. T. Driscoll, of New Haven, by 
calling attention to the fact that that official, who 
had beer at their last dinner, had prophesied that 
there would be lower prices for lumber the past year. 
“And we’ve had them with a vengeance,” said Mr. Lake. 
“Why, at the way things are going down quartered oak 
will soon be competing with hemlock. Now we must 
ask the mayor to wecgoatd the other way and to give 
his sanction to higher prices.” 

Mayor Driscoll welcomed the association and its guests 
to New Haven. He would willingly oblige and ask the 
members to raise prices again, for the result of low 
prices had resulted.in New Haven being overbuilt. There 
were too many living houses to let. What they needed 
was factory buildings and factories, for im manufactur- 
ing industries were the resources for the growth and 
prosperity of the city. 

J. 8. Gailey followed the mayor in a short, semi-hu- 
morous address. He said that New Haven should not 
always be honored as the place of meeting. There were 
other towns in the state. He regretted to hear that 
their secretary, as per his annual address, contem- 
plated leaving them mext year, and they would have 
a hard task finding anyone to put into the work the 
energy he had exhibited. In closing he suggested a vote 
of thanks to the outgoing officers for their work dur- 
ing the o year and these were given with a will. 

John M. Woods, of Boston, said he had been looking 


Crackers 


up an old history about New Haven and found that 
its slowness could be attributed to the fact that several 
hundred years ago it was noted for its sobriety while 
Boston was noted for the manufacture of rum. He 
might have said a good word for Yale, but their new 
president was a Harvard graduate and rather muscular. 

The speaker then went exhaustively into the sub- 
ject of forestry, which he has made a study. After elo- 
quent references to the bareness of parts of Connecticut 
that once were heavily wooded, he cited the forestry 
methods of Europe and appealed to his hearers to imi- 
tate them. 

F. V. Chappell followed. He admitted that he was a 
mere infant in the lumber business, but his remarks 
showed that few of his eye teeth needed cutting. After 
detailing his early experience with wholesalers, some of 
them not of pleasant recollection, he stated that he 
could honestly wish for the prosperity of the wholesaler 
and paid that branch of the trade a hearty compliment. 

Fred Joyce, of Boston, was next introduced to talk 
to the subject of the traveling man. His remarks were 
to the point, and he interspersed his talk with several 
stories, 

J. D. Crary, of New York, told the mayor that New 
Haven would rapidly fill up if some of the life of New 
York were injected into the city. Within the past year, 
according to statistics he had recently compiled, there 
had been sold 1,300,000,000 feet of lumber, an evidence 
that the trade of the metropolis was still in the ascend- 
ant. 

Eugene F. Perry, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, told of the work that 
body was doing. They had a definite object in view and 
were earnestly working to bring about perfection in trade 
relations. But the wholesalers could not act alone. They 
needed the help of the retailers. At present a few were 
doing all the work for the whole mass of the retailers. 
They should all help. It didn’t mean much time. It 
didn’t mean much money, and yet the only reason they 
urged it was because of the financial benefit to both the 
wholesaler and the retailer. The following week there 
was to be a meeting of the trustees of the association in 
Philadelphia, when every one of those trustees would 
give up from two to four days to help in the better- 
ment of the trade. If others would do as much, much 
good would be accomplished. 

There were other addresses, by E. 8. Davis, of Middle- 
town, and George B. Martin, secretary of the chamber 
of commerce of New Haven, after which the diners 
adjourned, 

Those Who Feasted. 


Besides those who made speeches there were present 
at the banquet as honored guests: 


Robert Pierce, Chicago Lumber Company, Topeka, Kan. 

Horace M. Bickford, H. M. Bickford Company, Boston, 

J. C. Kennedy, the Berlin Mills Company, Portland, Me. 

Walter T. Hart, Price & Hart, New York. 

Richard Torpin, president Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Re- 
tail Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S H. Austin, Smith, Fassett & Co., North Tonawanda, 
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A. Vanhorn, of W. B. Kelley & Co., Chicago. 

A. D. Moore, W. B. Mershon & Co., New Haven. 

John M. Woods, Boston. 

BK. A. Beckley, Crosby & Beckley Co., New Haven. 

Fred 8. Morse, Springfield, Mass. 

Charles F. Treadway and C. BE. Sanford, Sanford & Tread- 
way, New Haven. 

I’. B. Witherbee, Jones & Witherbee, Boston, Mass. 

Edward A. Parmele, Parmele, Flash & King, New York. 

J. H. Silsby, J. H. Silsby & Co., Hartford. 

B. H. Daley, John BE. DuBois, DuBois, Pa. 

William KE. Dickerman, Morgan & Hummiston Com- 
pany, New Haven. 

William Stinson, Windsor. 

Bh. H. Barnum, George Alling’s Sons Company, New Haven. 

Richard Murphy, Frank Miller Lumber Company, Bridge- 
port. 

H. M. White, J. H. Silsby & Co., Hartford. 

A. A. Brown, Spencer Bros., Suffield. 

R. H. Murphy, Frank Miller Lumber Company, Bridgeport. 

W. WB. Husted, jr., Sargent & Co., New Haven. 

C. M. Brooks and H. A. Soper, Naugatuck Lumber & Coal 
Company, Naugatuck. 

F. H. Russell, New Haven. 

H. Stephen Bridge, Amos D, Bridge, Hagardville. 

David F. Osborne, Frank Miller Lumber Company, Bridge- 


port. 
4 J. Selinder, Bishop Lumber & Coal Company, New 
sondon, 
V. Henry Wilson, Wilson Lumber Company, Bridgeport. 
Cc. F. Woodine, Wallingford. 
0. H. Hammond, Bronson Lumber & Coal Company, Tor- 
rington. 
H. B. Hurd, Derby Lumber Company, Derby. 
™ H. A. Richards, H. H. Richards Lumber Company, West 
aven. 
A. R. DeWolf, Niantic. 





Association News. 


Lumber Association Meetings. 


February 26—Northwestern Lumber and Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association. Milwaukee, Wis. 
February 26—Georgia Saw Mill Association. Macon, Ga. 
February 26-27.—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Milwaukee, Wis. 
February 27—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York. Syracuse, N. Y. 
March 6-7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
March 7—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Sioux City, Iowa. 
March 8—Western Pennsylvania retailers. Pittsburg, Pa. 








ANNUAL OF WISCONSIN RETAILERS. 

Full details of this year’s annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association have been pro- 
mulgated over a circular bearing the signature of Secre- 
tary Paul Lachmund, as follows: 

To the members of the association and lumber dealers of 

Wisconsin : 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association will be held on Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, February 26 and 27, 1901, at the Plankinton house, on 
Grand avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RAILROAD FARB, 


Special excursion rates have been secured through the 
courtesy of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association of 
Milwaukee, Wis., of one and one-fifth fare for the round trip, 

Dates for buying tickets, February 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 2s. 

Dates for returning home, February 27, 28; March 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 

DETAILS ABOUT TICKETS, 

Pay full fare coming; take certificate (not receipt) from 
your railroad agent for fare paid; register at the offices of 
the association, rooms 45-49 University building on Mason 
street, and present your railroad certificate. That certifi- 
cate will be certified and rr get your return ticket at one- 
fifth the one way fare. membership card will be mailed 
you by a member of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Asgo- 
ciation, which please present with the railroad certificate 
at the office of the association. If obliged to buy tickets 
over two different lines of railroad coming to Milwaukee, be 
sure to ask for a certificate from railroad agent for each 
ticket you buy. 

TNE MEETING. 


The first session of the annual meeting will open at 2 
p. m, Tuesday, February 26, with an address by President 
W. I’. Pierstorff, and close with the annual meeting of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association of 
Wisconsin. 

Wednesday, 27th, 10-11 a. m.—Executive session, at the 
close of which some highly interesting papers will be read 
by Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; C. H. Ket- 
ridge, of the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, and L. H. Gris- 
wold, of North Prairie, Wis. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to general business, 
reports of committees, election of officers etc. 

A detailed program will be mailed you later. 

Retail dealers who are not members of this association 
are specially invited to attend this annual meeting, and to 
call at the secretary’s desk to register the name of the firm 
represented. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS. 


The officers of the Union Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers have sent out the following to the retailers of west- 
ern Pennsylvania: 


Newark, Onto, eb, 20, 1901.—I take great pleasure in 
calling your attention to the meeting of retail lumbermen 
of western my aggre which will be held at the Griswold 
hotel, ig ya ’a., on Friday, March 8. The sessions will 
begin at 10 o’clock a. m. and at 2 o’clock p. m. 

The suggestions advanced for calling this meeting were 
mainly of such merit that when placed in operation cannot 
result otherwise than beneficial to all retail lumbermen; 
more especially those of western Pennsylvania. 

Vith this laudable object in view the officers of this asso- 
ciation decided to call this meeting, coupled with the hope 
that the announcement will cause you to arrange your 
affairs so that you can be — in person, thereby 
evidencing your appreciation of their efforts, as well as 
being a participant in promoting the material welfare of 
yourselves as retail lumbermen. 

The officers of this association also recognize the fact 
that many abuses ge and many hardships and unjust 
acts are and have been tolerated; but hope with your aid 
to remedy effectively these evils. Can they rely on you to do 
your duty? I believe you will appreciate and recognize your 
duty in the premises. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that primarily this is a 
meeting of the Pennsylvania members of the Union Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers; but the announcement of this fact 
should not be the excuse of a non-member in withholding his 
attendance. It is the desire and hope of the officers, that 
every retail lumber dealer in western Pennsylvania be on 
hand for business at the time and place, as previously stated. 
Respectfully yours, I. M. SmiruH, Secretary. 
Approved: 

JAMES WILSON, Jr., President. 
W. J. T. Satnt, Vice President. 








THE WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL. 


Preparations are rapidly nearing completion for the 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at Pittsburg, Pa., March 6 and 7. Secre- 
tary Eugene F. Perry went to Philadelphia from New 
York om Monday of this week for a final conference over 
the proceedings. With him were C. H. Bond and Pen- 
dennis White, and the three were to confer on Tuesday 
with the trade relations committee at the Hotel Walton 
in Philadelphia, this to be followed on Wednesday by a 
meeting of the board of trustees at the same place. 
President Robert C. Lippincott tendered the trustees a 
dinner at the Union League Club. ? 

Under date of February 7 Secretary Perry issued the 
following circular to members of the association: 

We find that we are going to have a large attendance at 
the Pittsburg meeting this year, March 6 and 7. The Hotel 
Schenley has been secured as the headquarters for the asso- 
ciation, while our business meetings will be held in the as- 
sembly room of the Carnegie music hall. Favorable railroad 
rates have been secured to Pittsburg and the hotel manage- 
ment is endeavoring to arrange matters so that nearly all, 
if not all, of the visiting delegates may be taken care of at 
this hotel; and on account of the large attendance anticl- 
pated we advise you to secure your accommodations in ad- 
vance, so that you will make matters easy for yourself and 
at the same time relieve the entertainment committee of the 
wholesale lumber dealers of Pittsburg of any work at the 
last moment. 

This supplements a circular issued by Mr. Perry on 
Jan. 26, as follows: 

The next annual meeting of this association will be held 
at Pittsburg, Pa., March 6 and 7, 1901, at the Hotel Schenley. 

We expect to make arrangements there as to hotel accom- 
modations. We have already made special arrangements 
with the Trunk Line Association for reduced rates on the rail- 
roads, on the certificate plan, which will allow members to 
go and return at the rate of one and one-third of the fare 
one way, same as last yeee. 

As has been wisely said, Pittsburg is neither east nor west, 
north nor south, and because of the ease with which our 
whole membership may be able to reach the city we are thus 
early assured of a very large attendance at this meeting. 

W. D. Johnston, chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee of the National association convention, states 
that the committee has arranged to give the visitors an 
opportunity to visit the famous Carnegie steel plant at 
Homestead. Special street cars have been chartered to 
leave the Hotel Schenley on the morning of March 7 at 
9:30 o’clock, arriving at Homestead at 10 o’clock. About 
three hours will be spent going through the works, which 
will take until about 1 o’clock. The party will arrive 
at the hotel in time for luncheon. About ninety-two 
double rooms have been engaged at this hotel. Other 
features of entertainment of an exceptionally attractive 
kind are said to be in course of preparation. 
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CRUMBS FROM THE FEAST. 





Toasts from the Detroit Retailers’ Banquet—Prophetical, Critical, Introspective, Quizzical, 
Philosophical and Sociological--The New President—A Valuable Insurance 
Paper by W. A. C. [liller—‘‘The Tie That Binds.”’ 





The report of the annual meeting of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, published last week, was 
somewhat incomplete in that it contained no report of 
the wise and witty things said at the banquet upon 
Wednesday evening. This banquet was served in a 
manner which reflected great credit upon the Hotel 
Cadillac management in the handsome main dining 
room to the music of a saxophone, flute and ’cello, in- 
struments whose seductive strains harmonized wonder- 
fully with the luxurious surroundings of such a feast. 
Nearly all who had been in attendance at the meeting 
were at the banquet wearing the handsome badge which 
was reproduced in last week’s report, and which was 
the gift of the R. H. Jenks Lumber Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It was cast in solid bronze and was a very 
attractive affair. 

8. B. Gorham, of St. Louis, the newly elected president 
of the association, occupied the seat of honor next to 
Toastmaster William M. Dwight and in a few brief 
words introduced that gentleman. But at this point 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to say a few words 
introductory of S. B. Gorham himself. He was born in 
Jackson, Mich., in 1870; left school when 12 years old 
and followed a varied career, clerking etc., until 1867, 
when he took up railroading and followed it for fifteen 
years, eleven years of that time as a passenger con- 
ductor. He was the first conductor on the old Detroit, 
Lansing & Lake Michigan railroad, now a part of the 
Pere Marquette system. After going out of railroading 
he followed contracting for a while, but in 1886 he went 
into the Jumber business in his present location and has 
been very successful from that time to the present. 
“Blessed is the nation that has no history,’ some one 
has said, and Mr. Gorham’s career has been in most 
respects a pleasantly uneventful one. “I am one of the 
ordinary mortals,” he quaintly states it, “placed on the 
earth to keep it going instead of setting it on fire.” 
Mr. Gorham in his quiet way is a worker and a planner, 
and as the executive of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association he will doubtless “keep it going.” 


The Toastmaster’s Opening Address. 


Mr. Dwight in his opening remarks spoke briefly, 
partly as follows: 


These meetings are marked by many pleasant recollections 
of acquaintances, interchanges of opinion and relations of 
experiences, all of which is always pleasant, interesting and 
profitable. We are residents of the great state of Michigan, 
which is famous for its wheat, for its wool, its slate, its 
copper, its iron, but most famous of all for its pine and hard- 
wood timber. In choosing officers to govern us we find we 
have often had to seek among its ranks for lumbermen to 
fill the office of governor and other important stations. I 
have a telegram from the governor of the state of Michigan, 
as follows: 

I preety regret that I cannot be with you this 


evening. etained at Lansing by pressure of public 
business. Best wishes for the success of your con- 
vention. My compliments to the gentlemen of the 
convention. A. Buiss, Governor. 


It gives me great pleasure, however, in the absence of 
Governor Bliss, to introduce to you our lieutenant governor, 
0. W. Robinson, who is also a lumberman. I know you will 
all be pleased to make his acquaintance and that you will 
all be pleased to have him speak to you at this time. 

Lieutenant Governor Robinson responded briefly, stating 
that he was not pecoaees to make an address and regretting 
that Governor Bliss was not present to respond to a toast. 
He himself had not been a member of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, having been located in the far 
northern part of the state; but he expressed his pleasure 
at being present upon that occasion. 


“The Outlook” Toasted by the Mayor’s Proxy. 


The Toastmaster—The past year has been in many respects 
an oe Seog, as well as a trying one, because of the changes 
in values and periods of depression; but we are all looking 
with hopeful eyes toward the future, and we have chosen as 
our toast “The Outlook,” and felt that our worthy mayor— 
who has had his eyes on the future for some time (laughter) 
~—could say some words to us on that subject that would be 

lad and cheerful. We are told at a late hour that the con- 
ition of his health will not permit him to come tonight; 
but the Rev. Mr. Arnold has kindly consented to say a few 
a in his stead, and we are sure you will consent to let 

m. 

Rev. C. L, Arnold—Perhaps the honor and privilege which 
I appreciate most heartily of —_ is the privilege which I 
have each year of meeting with the lumbermen of Michigan, 
and of having something to say—because, of course, men of 
my profession (or trade) always want a chance to do that 
sort of thing. 

* * * 

I didn’t know that his name was down here, or what his 
toast was. I have heard it said that “That about which men 
talk best is that about which they know least.” I suppose 
that that might be true if a man had brought himself to be- 
lieve that he knew something about it, when he didn’t. 

Of course we all have an outlook. We are all looking 
forward to a future. How natural it is for’man to hope! 
How natural it is that man should never believe himself 
to have already attained, but that there is always something 
better in the future. Out of all our difficulties in this life, 
out of all the cares of business and the disasters that come 
upon men in all the vocations of life, there is a pleasant out- 
ook. Man is hopeful by nature. Man would cease to be man 
if he ceased to look into the future, ceased to lift himself 
above the orders of nature below him, ceased to aspire, ceased 
to love, ceased to do. The lower animals have been created 
with their eyes so situated in their head as to look down 
upon the ground, because it is their mother earth, and out 
of its bosom at present they look for their sustenance; but 
man by his creator has been placed in an upright position 
and his eyes have been placed in his forehead that his outlook 
might be ever ya and onward, expressing this nore in the 
very attitude of man. In fact, the word “man” in the Greek 
is anthropos, or one who looks up. It means much, this Greek 


At summer eve, when Heaven’s ethereal bow 

Spano with bright arch the glittering hills below, 
hy to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 

Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky? 





Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near? 
’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 

The promised joys of life’s unmeasured way ; 
Thus, from afar, each dim discovered scene 

More pleasant seems than all the past hath been, 
And every form that Fancy can repair 

From dark oblivion glows divinely there. 

And now as we look outward to the future, standing as 
we do today upon the threshold of a new and greater century, 
looking back over a hundred years of marvelous achievement, 
looking forward to the results of the energy and the enter- 
prise and the discoveries of the past, should there be any 
limit to man’s present hope? When the last century opened 
it was thought that there remained little that could be dis- 
covered by human intellect. And so I suppose that this new 
century upon which we have just entered will have for us a 
revelation of marvelous things. But one thought occurs to 
me with reference to this future, and that is that we cannot 
look forward to so marvelous discovery in the near future as 
in the past, but that our preparation and our effort ought 
to be to learn how to use and to improve that which we have 
already received as an inheritance from the century that is 
past ; and that the education of the youth at the present time 
ought to be in the way of conservative rather than of dis- 
covery—ought to be in the way of making proper use of the 
marvelous trutks and the great wealth of enterprises that 
have already been inaugurated; that we are the inheritors of 
these openings of truth and beginnings of enterprise, and that 
ours shall be to be the masters of these large circumstances 
and to bring forth results from them; that we shall be cap- 
tains of industry rather than inventors of new methods and 
plans for the future; that it shall be ours to harbor resources 
and to direct enterprises. 

* . s 

These, as I stand here, come to me as the conceptions that 
we ought to carry into the future, in order that the world 
in the years to come may receive from our hand the developed 
resources which have been placed in our hands in their incep- 
tion and in their beginnings, in order that we may be the 
extendors and the elaborators of what other men have brought 
to light. I have been put upon this program a little farther 
along in the evening, and shall certainly not weary you now. 
I regret very much that our capable and eloquent mayor is 
not here to talk = this subject, which would afford such 
a scope for his brilliant faculties to develop before you. 


“The Association” Toasted by D. M. Baker. 


The Toastmaster—Our retiring president, Mr. Keep, in his 
address yesterday spoke in convincing terms of the value 
of associations. ‘The association’ to us is the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association; and I will introduce to 





PRESIDENT 8S. B. GORHAM, 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


you Mr. D. M. Baker, of Adrian, Mich., who will speak to 
you on this theme. 

D. M. Baker—It is a very great pleasure to me to meet 
you all again and to stand face to face with you and to 
acknowledge and return your kindly greetings. 

It is quite a long time since we started out in this cru- 
sade, some thirteen years, and many of those who were with 
us at the outset have dropped out of the race. Some, and 
they were of our best, have = out past the “gates of 
death” to their reward. We will ever cherish the memory of 
their virtues. Notable among these was our beloved co- 
worker and friend, ex-President McCarthy, whose sudden 
death at Saginaw last winter shocked us so. He was an 
active, energetic worker, always present and always ready 
for any service required of him. Genial and courteous to 
all, we shall miss him — in many ways. 

Others have gone into other branches of trade and do not 
longer need our care and protection. Others still have seem- 
ingly lost their interest and we miss their faces from our 

atherings. Many stop attendance and stop paying their dues, 
Because they think that they no longer need our watchcare. 
They do not realize that but for the work of our association 
the old conditions would still prevail. They do not see that 
were all to do as they have done the association would g° 
to pleces and sales to consumers would be the order of the 


day. * * * 


I look back upon our first meetings, and when I think of 
the small beginnings, when only a very few of us would 
ather in the parlor of some hotel and transact all of the 
Bnsivene of the annual meeting in the course of two or 
three hours, and then looking at this splendid gathering, I 
feel proud of our progress. 
a * o 
Our association has done very much to upbuild and improve 
the lumber business of the state of Michigan. It is no longer 
ssible for farmers or carpenters to buy bills of lumber 
From the producers. The wholesalers have.come to see that 
it is much better for all that they confine the lumber busi- 


ness tq its legitimate channels. As a result the retail dealers 
are in better shape and can care for their trade better, are 
able to make more money and can pay their bills more 
promptly, all of which makes for the lasting benefit of the 
— trade. We are all moving on a higher plane than ever 
efore. 

We will admit that the association is not all that we 
would have it even now, but what it is and what it has 
accomplished we-ourselyes have wrought. And so for the 
future we can make it what we will, if we put forth our 
united efforts for its advancement and upbuilding. 

. = > 

The secretary cannot do all of the work alone, neither can 
the president and directors do it all, careful and-energetic as 
they are, but they must all have the help and hearty support 
and co-operation of each and all of us who are the rank and 
file of the association. 

The social part of these gatherings is a very fine feature, 
and one that is of great benefit to all of us. It is good to 
get together and exchange ideas and find out new methods. 

t broadens one and gives him more charity and sympathy 
for his fellows. If we stay at home and devote ourselves too 
closely to our business we become narrow and contracted. I 
feel that no good business man can afford to miss these 
annual gatherings. 


Carmi R. Smith Hits Off the Wholesaler. 


The Toastmaster—One of the greatest factors in the lum- 
ber trade ‘s the wholesaler who gathers lumber in large 
quantities from widely separate points to sell to those who 
want it in smaller and more varied quantities. I desire to 
introduce to you Mr. Carmi R. Smith, who will speak upon 
the subject of the wholesaler. 

Mr. Smith’s address was largely humorous, so much so 
that his description of the wholesaler as “an intelligent, 
genial looking man” was taken as a joke instead of serious 
truth. He stated that five years ago if the wholesalers had 
been invited to participate with the retailers in such a ban- 
quet the price per plate would have had to be fixed at 50 
cents in order to permit them to participate. Times had 
changed since then, however, and he noticed that several of 
them were wearing new diamonds tonight. “This need not 
seem strange,” said Mr. Smith, “for they are simply replac- 
ing those that they pawned in 1896 in order to hang on to 
their losses.” 

Mr. Smith also discussed very learnedly upon the deriva- 
tion of the word “wholesaler,” coming as he said from the 
Saxon words, hal, well sound, and sala, which means the 
pen of goods for money, or of one commodity for an- 
other, for which we have another word, “barter.” This di- 
vision of the word into parts reminded him of the story of 
the senator who, in a personal retort in congress, said, 
“We are told, sir, that Gaul was divided into three parts, 
but in Kansas it is only divided into one part, and you are 
the whole thing.” ‘Possibly also in Michigan,” Mr. Smith 
suggested, “when Detroit elected a governor it did not have 
to be a lumberman in order to be the whole thing.” This 
obvious allusion to Pingreeism brought down the house. 

Mr. Smith said that the retailer might also regard the 
wholesaler as being pretty nearly the whole thing, but the 
wholesaler very often had to conduct business upon falling 
markets with a margin of only about 50 cents, while the 
retailer insisted upon having his $3 (laughter); that very 
often the wholesalers were troubled in the seclusion of their 
private offices with an ailment that no physician could heal, 
not even the banks. Mr. Smith then referred to the etomology 
of the word “retailer,” and made a very pretty play upon 
the various derivations and meanings of the term. 

The Toastmaster—Mr. Hugh J. Jackson, of Flirt 
was chosen for our next toast, but was unexpectedly called 
from here, and Mr. C, W. Restrick, who has been sleeping on 
an air cushion for the last two weeks, has kindly volunteered 
to speak in his stead. 


The Retailer as Seen by C. W. Restrick. 


Mr. Restrick expressed his regret that Mr. Jackson 
could not be present to speak on this subject. He re- 
ferred complimentarily to Mr. Jackson’s town as a center 
of retail work, notwithstanding its hard name of Flint. 
He said in the first place that he doubted whether there 
was such a thing as a genuine retailer left any more. 
He stated that a while ago he had received a letter 
from a retailer inviting him to buy a couple of million 
feet of hemlock and as much more white pine which 
was still in the log, going to show that the retailer is 
constantly encroaching on the wholesaler not only but 
upon the manufacturer and the timber land owner as 
well. Mr. Restrick thought this indicated that the re- 
tailer was an aggressive mar who met the changed con- 
ditions as they came up and that he adapted himself 
to them and seemed to be able to make money in spite 
of everything. “He is perhaps the only man,” Mr. 
Restrick said, “who can buy and sell at the same price 
and still thrive.” (Laughter and applause.) “The 
experience of all of us at times is that our competitor 
is selling for less than he can buy for but still he 
seems to make money.” 

At this point Mr, Restrick rung in the travel-worn 
tale about the green timber land man who put up a saw 
mill and who upon discovering that uppers were worth 
more than other stock instructed his mill foreman to 
saw his logs all into uppers. In closing Mr. Restrick 
told a story about an Irishman who upon his visit to 
the old country recounted the successive steps in his 
progress upor American soil. When he worked on the 
section they called him Hooley; by and by he saved 
up enough money to buy a little house and lot and 
then he was known as Mr. Hooley; after the inevitable 
advent into politics he was shortly known as the Hon. 
Mr. Hooley. Saving up about $20,000 in politics he 
went into the lumber business in Michigan, and Mr. 
Restrick said that the Hibernian gentleman was then 
told that he would have to go to church, for all lum- 
bermen were church attendants. After some inquiries 
as to the best church in Detroit, he was directed to the 
church of St. Peter, and to use Mr, Hooley’s language 
as reported by Mr, Restrick— 

I wint up there, and who should I see there but Mayor 
Billy Maybury! So I went inside with him and the minute 
that I got inside the door Dr. Arnold and the whole congre- 
ation riz up as one man, singing, “Hooley, Hooley, Hooley ! 
rd God Almighty!” (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Restrick closed with this little gem of a story, 
stating that it had a high moral purpose as indicating 
what all could attain to if they attended strictly to 
busiress. 

The Press and Its Patrons, 

The Toastmaster—The most powerful engine we have in 
forming public opinion is the modern journal. I know of no 
business that requires such skill in management and such 
keen insight into the affairs of men as that of carrying on 
a modern newspaper which shall gather up information 


all parts of the world, and the information coming in must 
be assimilated and commented upon incidentally. We have 
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with us tonight an editor who is fully alive to the respon- 
sibilities of his position, with honest purpose, keen insight 
and marked faith. He has made his journal one of great 
influence, and tonight it gives me great pleasure to introduce 
to you Mr. J. Bb. Defebaugh, of Chicago, editor of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, who wiil now address you upon the theme, 
“The Press and [ts Patrons.” 

Mr. Defebaugh—Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: I shall 
have to leave you within a few minutes to catch a train 
having acquired the train habit a number of years ago and 
it being especially strong upon me during the convention 
season. The distinguished gentlemen who manage these 
affairs seem to fear that the newspaper people shall be in 
attendance, else why do they call a half dozen or more meet- 
ings at the same time in as many different states and expect 
to be represented in the columns of the newspapers in some 
way or other, and expect us to be present at all, which is of 
course an impogsibility? 

I have, however, for a number of years had great pleasure 
in attending the meetings of this association from its first 
organization some twelve or thirteen years ago. I have 
missed two or three of these meetings, but I hope that cir- 
cumstances will not conspire to prevent my attendance upon 
any of them in future. he gentlemen of the lumber trade of 
Michigan, and particularly of the city of Detroit, are past- 
masters in preparing love feasts such as we are enjoying 
tonight, and I hope that I may be with you again and often. 

Having been asked to say a word about “The Press and Its 
Patrons” (and if you will examine that title you will see that 
it is a very broa mt) fortunately 1 represent a newspaper 
which has a large number of patrons, and fortunately, too, they 
are sympathetic, kindly, forgiving, patient and untiring. There 
is a class of men who take a newspaper, who do not study it 
carefully and who constantly have less appreciation of its 
merits and a larger idea of its demerits than those who know 
best about the matter, but these are few and far between. 
. * I firmly believe that the press has had much to do 
with developing the fraternity of spirit such as is represented 
here tonight, and 1 hope by conscientious effort and faithful 
work in your behalf we may contribute to a greater extent 
in the future in developing the association idea and in pro- 
moting the good work which can best be accomplished by 
frequent meetings and candid discussion and faithfulness 
one to another among the different branches of the trade 
in which we are engaged. 


The speaker then turned his attention to Toastmaster 
Dwight, and told of a visit to that gentleman in the 
interests of an association movement which the speaker 
was then inaugurating, and in which he desired Mr. 
Dwight to participate. That gentlemar was not at first 
favorable to the idea, but persistence and a determina- 
tion to stay in Detroit till the thing was accomplished 
finally won him over, and now he was presiding at the 
banquet as an enthusiastic association man, and was 
president of the very association in which Mr. Defe- 
baugh had enrolled him as a recruit. 

Mr. Defebaugh then paid his respects to Lieut.-Gov. 
Robinson and Gov. Bliss, saying: 

Now I want, if you please, to pay my compliments to the 
lieutenant governor of your state, who is with us tonight. 

1 want to say that no one of the great states in this union 
ever made a-mistake in selecting a 1umberman for an execu- 
tive station. A number of these states have made a similar 
choice recently, and they are usually men of such practical 
character and such wide experience and usefulness in their 
day and generation, and so unselfish when they come to look 
after the interests of the state, that I wish to congratulate 
you and the people of Michigan upon the wisdom of their 
choice for governor and lieutenant governor. I once read a 
story of a governor who died while away from home. He 
filled an office in India, and when his body was prepared for 
return to England for interment it was preserved in alcohol. 
Homeward bound one of the sailors was found to be intoxi- 
cated upon several occasions and it was a mystery as to the 
source of his supply of liquor. At last he was induced to 
confess, and said to the captain, ‘Sure, and I have tapped 
the governor.” Of course he was an ex-governor at that time. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, just one word further regarding ‘The 
Press and Its Patrons.” I heard a retail dealer say on the 
floor of this hotel this evening that upon more than one occa- 
sion a single copy of a lumber newspaper—and it happened 
to be my paper that he was referring to—had been worth 
$100 to him, but that man is a student. He watches the 
information that is appropriate for him week in and week 
out, studies it carefully in all its bearings upon questions 
of supply and demand and the statistical information that is 
ziven him for a nominal constderatton weet. and he can- 

idly told me tonight that such information had frequently 
been worth $100 to him. Now if he had given me >. 
could not have given me the same satisfaction as to have 
told me that the little effort I have been able to put forth, 
together with my co-laborers, has been of some little useful- 
ness to him—and if to him I know to others also. I thank 
you for your kindly words to me and to my associates and 
hope that we may all meet again under more favorable 
auspices, if such could be the case. 


Mr. Miller Asks Leave to Print. 


Toastmaster Dwight referred to the great importance 
to lumbermen of adequate fire insurance at a moderate 
cost and announced W, A. C. Miller to treat upon that 
subject. 

Mr. Miller—Gentlemen: I have a paper here upon which 
I have expended a great deal of time in preparing it to read 
to you. I know it is a good paper because I have enjoyed it 
very much myself. There are quite a number of figures there 
which I think you would forget within ten minutes. I also 
put into that paper a good deal of advice which I do not 
think any of you would follow. In looking over the program 
I see there is an entertainment coming after the speaking, 
and the traveling men’s quartet is to sing, and there are 
other speakers. have therefore concluded that it would be 
best to give this paper to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to be 
printed there and those of yes who have a subscription to 
that paper (as the most of you do) can read it to your 
heart’s content and thoroughly digest it. 

Mr. Miller’s article deserves to be given in full rather 
than be subjected to the comdensation which would be 
necessary to reproduce it at this time. It will therefore 
be reprinted verbatim in a subsequent issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, with appropriate editorial comment. 

Toastmaster Dwight announced that to his regret the 
traveling men’s quartet had been broken up by colds, 
as he had some complimentary things to say in intro- 
ducing them. He ther called upon Allen J. Wilder, of 
Albion, Mich., to speak upon the subject— 


“Blessed Be the Tie That Binds.” 


Mr. Wilder by way of introduction referred to the 
various kinds of ties; the connubial tie, “with which all 
the best lumbermen have had a happy experience. A 
wag once asked an acquaintance whether he was going 
out for fun or if he were going to take his wife.” 
Then there are ties of friendship. “One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin”; and Mr. Wilder told of 
the seasick ocean passenger who when pitied by a sym- 


. hear some say, “there’s 


pathizing friend because his stomach was so weak, said, 
“O, I don’t kmow about its being so very weak. I 
guess I am throwing about as far as any of them.” 
“Then there are ties in meckwear,”’ the speaker con- 
tinued, “running in style from the latest silken thing in 
the effete east, strictly No. 1 and first class in every 
respect, no splits, sap, wane or torn edges, to the very 
coarsely knotted, rough and crude western grade made 
of hemp.” Railroad ties were mentioned, both for their 
ordinary use and as seemingly suitable clubs for use in 
some local association fights; and after making some 
clever local hits upon the condition in various towns, 
he referred to his own town of Albion— 


But here being very modest I am a little embarrassed. 
Albion, beautiful, manufacturing city that she is—Albion, 
the collegiate city (now don’t forget that last, you fathers 
who have children to be educated, for down there they can 
teach your youngsters anything, from the fine art of paintin 
the most delicate petals of the rose to the best scientific an 
most aperesee “ee of playing that stearn reality game of 
football. Battle Creek, arshall, Homer, Jackson, Eaton 
Rapids, Kalamazoo and Niles can all testify to this latter 
from sad experience). All hats off to Albion, the birthplace 
of the embryonic idea of this Michigan association, and the 
former home of its father, A. D. Moon, now representing 
W. BL. Mershon & Co. in the east. That the child thus born 
did not die a’bornin’ is evidenced by this gteesins here 
tonight. We are now thirteen years old, and you know at 
that age that youngsters don’t usually amount to much, or 
at least so much as in after years, and I believe, gentlemen, 
that the Michigan association has not yet reached its matu- 
rity in growth and strength. I believe we are hardly yet out 
of our short panties, for certain it is that we are far behind 
our sister states in point of numerical strength, and I sin- 
cerely hope we are not stunted. And now, brethren, if I 
may use that Methodistic term (you know I come from a 
Methodist town), this brings me down to the central idea 
of my subject—the ties of association, and how true as 
applied to us lumber dealers are the words of that good old 
hymn—*‘The fellowship of kindred minds—our fears, our 
hopes, our aims are one, our comforts and our cares.” I 
repeat the words of the hymn for the especial benefit of some 
of our sweet singers from the pine stumps of Saginaw. They 
sing most anything else and may perchance wish to chant this 
ere dispersing, and while they might carry the air I’m afraid 
they would not be very familiar with the words. It’s a dry 
song, you know, but by this I don’t mean Extra Dry. We 
come to this, the convention city of Michigan, each year and 
gather around this festal board. We greet each other and 
together warble our kindling wood sonnets in I. This is all 
a. part of it and a goodly feature too, yet this is not the 
main reason which brings us fogether. We meet to foster and 
keep alive an association that has for its ° 


Declaration of Principles. 


We seek to establish the equitable principle that 
the retailer shall not be subjected to competition 
with the parties from whom he buys; that a fair 
opportunity shall be offered the man who invests his 
time and money in the retail business, and assumes 
the risk which such business inevitably involves, to 
earn an adequate remuneration for his labor and the 
use of his capital. We seek also to promote that 
spirit of ~ ge A in the trade which shall prompt 
every retail dealer to maintain friendly relations 
with his competitor at home, and his brother retail- 
ers everywhere, 


In that latter clause, gentlemen, I believe is the keynote 
of the whole thing. 7 is it that when we associate our- 
selves together to keep from scrapping with our wholesale 
friends we must forsooth still continue the rapacious prac- 
tice of preying the one upon the other as local dealers in 
the same community? e say to our wholesale friends, 
“Be good or we won’t deal with you. Live and let live,’ 
and then we go home and try to kill each other as local 
competitors. e play partners with the wholesaler in the 
deal to our mutual advantage and yet in the local game 
how often is it a single-handed one with everybody for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost? Oh, con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel! 

I submit to you, gentlemen, or to any fair-minded person, 
is this the correct principle upon which to do business? I 
maintain that such practices are inimical to the best busi- 
ness interests at large, and that the old adage that “‘com- 
petition is the life of trade’ was never intended to be car- 
ried to that extremity when, the local dealer is denied a 
moderate eee for the amount involved and some slight 
compensation for what it has taken him time and money 
to acquire. I believe that the local dealer is not in business 
solely for his health, except so far as a reasonable profit 
is conducive to his happiness of mind and body. We are 
philanthropists, but not to the extent where competitive 
greed gives to the consumer every cent there is in it and 
robs ourselves thereby. We will get no reward for this 
kind of philanthropy in the world to come and certainly 
not in this. And who appreciates this kind of philan- 
thropy? The consumer? ot he. It’s his game er 
to ip 4 the fight up and then he afterward chuckles to thin 
what ig fools he made of ’em. It reminds me of the old 
story of the boys throwing stones at the frogs. It was, 
heaps of fun for the boys, but — hard on the frogs. 
In this case it is the local dealers who are the frogs and 

et it in the neck. I recently received a letter from a prom- 
nent retailer who is so unfortunate as to be located in a 
town where this kind of brotherly love is exhibited, and he 
stated to me that there was lots of business, the trade out- 
look was fine, but that none of them was making a dollar. 
Did you ever hear of anyone who thrived by this kind of 
warfare? No, but you have heard of innumerable instances 
like the above, where men were driven out or business or 
to igo ey ayo and then who has sympathy for such a 
man who is forever cutting and slashing away? No one— 
instead, he is referred to as a fool and usually with a dash 
prefix. 

s. * s 

Well, what are we going to do about it? How can we 
arrange anything better than the present condition that 
will work? It’s easy enough to diagnose, but the next thing 
is to find a remedy that will cure. These are questions 
that I fancy —~ 4 be running through your minds, in answer 
to which I would simply hold up and invite you to follow 
that excelsior banner inscribed ‘Local Association.” Go 
home and fet, together with your competitors, individually 
and collectively. Don’t go half way and wait for him to 
come to meet you-——-he may still be a little sore under that 
fifth rib where once you prodded him, and may never 
come, Just the whole distance and then take him by 
the hand—talk the thing all over, and you can usuall 
come to the conclusion that it is better to unite and pull 
together than to be forever hauling in opposite directions. 
Life is too short to keep up the scrap—the game is not 
worth the candle. When you have once reached this con- 
clusion the remaining details of the matter may be easily 
worked out. With a local association working in adjoin- 
ing towns the vexatious matter of poaching is at once b 
the very nature of one done away with. “Oh, but,” y 

he rub—we’re willing to join, but 
og must these other towns on the other side of. us 
o go in, too—we can’t enter and join hands with you 
across intervening territory, unless we can get hold of them 
on the other side also.” 

The idea—might not as well say you couldn’t enter 
Heaven unless you took everybody with you. On the same 
theory those dealers on the other side might say, “Oh, 
yes, we'll join, but you go and get all these other fellows 


way off over here.” * * * I have to state from posi- 
tive knowledge that an association can be maintained to 
good advantage in a single place without reference to any 
other. If same can be extended so as to include one or more 
neighboring towns so much the better, but all are not an 
absolute necessity to insure success. The local association 
to the state association is but a wheel within a wheel, 
These cogs join nicely together and work perfectly without 
the least friction. 

Gentlemen, I esteem it a fortune privilege to be a mem- 
ber of this association, and I am happy to be here tonight, 
The tie which binds us together is one in which I rejoice, 
and in closing I know of nothing more appropriate than 
those most beautiful words of the song, the name of which 
I have et for my subject— 

When we asunder part 
t gives us inward pain, 
But we shall still be joined in heart ° 
And hope to meet again, 


A Ministerial View of “Employer and Employee.” 
The Toastmaster—Until the latter part of the century 


the employer was in close touch with the employee, the 
employee even was a part of his household, but with the 


‘ advent of modern methods this state of affairs became 


impossible. But the employer hasn’t any excuse to become 
absolved from the care and interests of his employees, for 
it is a matter we should all give more attention than we do, 
and it gratifies me exceedingly that we are to be spoken to 
tonight on this theme by the Rev. C. L. Arnold, of Detroit, 
who needs no introduction to you at my hands. 

Rev. C, L. Arnold—As this is the second time I have 
spuasne’ before you this evening and the hour is late, [I 
shall not risk my pularity with you by attempting to 
discuss, as it well deserves, the important and interesting 
theme assigned me. I shall content myself with a brief 
statement of a great general principle, which underlies the 
perplexing problem of capital and labor. ‘That principle is 
none other than the recognition of the ‘Brotherhood of 
Man.” ‘The vast aggregations of capital, the intricate ma- 
chinery of management on the one hand, and the union 
and its official representation on the other, have made a 
broad chasm between the two parties in interest in every 
contest of employer and employee. 

Time was when every employer came into personal con- 
tact and ersonal acquaintance with every employee. 
Through a long apprenticeship the boy grew up almost in 
the home of his master and had the great advantage of hig 
employer’s sympathy and commendation. His worth wag 
recognized and his appeal for advancement had an element 
of the human in it that made it irresistible. Nowadays 
the manager whose interests are altogether with his em- 
ployers, the capitalists, which last never know in anyway, 
even the most remote, the personnel of the hosts of subor- 
dinate employees, must see to it that the management shall 
make as good a showing as possible in dividends. To do 
this the most must “~~ out of the employee at the 
lowest possible wage. he whole element of human inter- 
est and human rympathy is thus eliminated. ‘There is less 
regard for the human beings employed than for the ma- 
ch se in operation in which capital has a monetary inter- 
est t makes no difference with this remote employer 
what may be the condition, the distress or oppression of 
these unknown omeeees so long as open revolt is avoided, 

Then on the other hand the organization of the union 
places between the management and employees the official 
representatives of the union, widening still farther the gap 
between employer and employee. The employer, even in cases 
where his employees are comparatively few and well known 
to him, is not permitted to settle his labor troubles with his 
own men, but must recognize the labor leaders and treat with 
men who do not understand the peculiar employer and his 
employees. All human considerations are thus out of the 
question, and the selfish seeking of the greatest possible 
advantage on a cash basis alone controls. 

The hag for this is the making known the fact that no 
great or lasting good can come out of this spirit and condi- 
tion of antagonism. 

Both parties must be brought to see that reconciliation and 
identity of interest, rather than variance and antagonism, 
will be mutually profitable. 

Then the further step may be taken in the recognition of a 
brother’s claims, whether he toil with hand or brain, whether 
he possess great wealth, or can call his capital only his 
brawn and muscle. This recognition of brotherly relations 
must be practical, not merely a profession of faith. I am 
reminded of a story. A tramp called one morning at the 
home of an estimable Christian gentleman of this community, 
asking the favor of a breakfast. He was let in and waited 
upon by the gentleman in person. As the “Weary Willie” sat 
eating, the good man was engaged in cutting a thin slice of 


. bread for his guest. Suddenly the tramp was startled by the 


question, ‘“‘Do you pra, ?’ The tramp replied: ‘“‘No, I do not 
know how to pray.” ‘Would you like to be taught to pray?” 
“Yes, if it will not interfere with my breakfast.” Thereupon 


. the good man began: “Our Father who art in heaven.” 


“What is that?” inquired the tramp, “Did you say, our 
Father?” “Yes,” was the reply. “What, your father and 
my father?” “Yes.” “Then we are brothers?” “Yes.” 
“Well, then, cut that bread in a little more brotherly way.” 
If we are to make any progress toward a solution of the per- 
plexing problems connected with the relations of employer 
and employee, we must begin by the practical acceptance of 
the “Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 


Mr. Arnold then availed himself of the opportunity 
offered to tell to promiment men from every community 
of Michigan the story of his efforts, now making, to 
establish a “Hotel for Boys” in Detroit. He spoke in 
behalf of the hundreds of boys who have their homes in 
the smaller towns of the state and come to Detroit, 
seeking their fortunes, 


They find themselves in new and untried surroundings, 
played upon by evil influences, without knowing how to escape 
and without a pees of refuge. They drift into cheap board- 
ing houses and find their environment encouraging to vice. 
It is just at a time, too, when the boy is coming to know 
that he possesses passions and powers before undreamed of. 
He is impelled to indulgence.» He has nothing good to engross 
his thoughts. He drifts into sin. My purpose is to establish 
a great hotel for boys, patterned after the ‘Mills’ hotels” in 
New York, in some respects. This hotel is to become the boy's 
world, when his day of labor is over. Here he will find read- 
ing rooms, libraries, billiard rooms, bowling alleys, shooting 
galleries, gymnasiums, aoe every form of innocent amuse- 
ment under proper limitations and restraints. A hotel table 
will be afforded him, and the best hotel accommodations. 
Boys from 14 to 21 can become guests of the hotel provided 
they are employed. The rates will not exceed 50 percent of 
the boy’s wages. The purpose is not to pamper the boy, but 
gre him the comforts and wholesome influences of home. 

ot charity, but a chance. The idle boy, the juvenile tramp 
will not find a home here. If the boy, however, loses his 
job, he will be aided in finding another, and taken care of 
until he is at work again. If sick he will have free care for 
a certain period. This institution will remove from the boy 
temptations to dishonesty, by leaving in his hands some por- 
tion of his earnings, however small they may be. He will 
not feel forced to secure money for the necessities of life. 
Very soon employers will look to the management of the 


hotel to recommend worthy and reliable boys, and in a short 


time this indorsement of a boy will carry great weight. 
Every means and influence will be employed and exerted 
to encourage a boy to make the most of himself, and as the 
boy is father to thé man, boys thus pot will become the 
arents of a better and nobler manhood. Every community 2 
ichigan ought to be interested in this institution ealculat 
to prove a boon to the boys coming to live in Detroit. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
Cuba—The Alexander Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Sumter Lumber Company, removed to Sumter. 
Decatur—The Rodman & Ringemann Lumber Company has 
sold out to B. Crawford. 
Hammac—The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $300,000. 
Jackson—C, Zimmerman & Co. have been succeeded 
by the C. W. Zimmerman ss Company. 
Merigold—J. W. Keel and 8S. Keel & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by the Keel Lumber Company. 
; Arkansas. 
Cloverbend—Mosely Bros. & Co. are out of business. 
Rector—B. 8. Tetley has engaged in the lumber business. 
Vandervoort—The Poteau Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Crescent Lumber Company. 


California. 
San Francisco—The American River, Land & Lumber Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Eldorado Lumber Company. 
Trinidad—The Redwood Manufacturing Congo has been 
organized with capital stock of $35,000, by BE. B. Schnaubelt, 
J. A. Ryden, J. B. Tilley, W. H. Nelson and A. A. Alden. 
Colorado. 
Bellevue—The cp git Lumber Company has been suc- 
d by Claypool ‘Oo. 
ealdor— The McAllister Lumber & Supply Company has 
increased its capital stock to $75,000. 





Connecticut. 
Danielson—J. A. Nichols has been succeeded by Nichols 
& Tucker. 
Florida. 


Bluff Springs—C. W. Taylor has sold mills to McMillan 


& McDavid. ig 
Georgia. 
Ambrose—The Wadley Lumber Company has established a 
saw mill. 
Atlanta—The Deadwyler-Byres Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $10,000 by A. T. Dead- 
d A. 8. Byres. 
wa eraltrie—The = page Lome Lumber & Manufactur- 
‘ompany will build a saw mill. 
18 Sdomta~The Valdosta Lumber Company has been Iincor- 
orated with capital stock of $50,000 by J. A. Dasher, B. Ww. 
Fane and others. 
Idaho. 


St. Anthony—The St. Anthony Lumber & Grain Company 

has been incorporated. ‘ 
Illinois. 

Bowen—The Alexander Lumber Company has succeeded G. 

. Warner. 
 rralia—W. H. Cullimore has sold out. 

Chicago—The Carter-Munroe Lumber compen? has en- 
gaged in business The Consumers’ Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany has been incorporated to engage in the wholesale and 
retail lumber business, by Grant Coey, W. H. Schroeder and 
C. H. Schroeder, with capital stock of $25,000.—The May- 
fair Company is out of business.—The H. M. Nixon Lumber 
Company has increased capital stock from $20,000 to 
$30,000.—The South Side Wrecking Company is out of busi- 
ness. The Deeves & Taylor Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by Griffin H. Deeves and Harry W. Taylor, 
with capital stock of $10,000. The J. H. Ibsen Interior 
Finish Company has been incorporated with capital stock 

5,000. 
© Secatue—The Mills Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $40,000. 

Dubois—John Ruh, who died recently, has been succeeded 
by Adam Kuhn. 

" poreka—Allen Bros. have been succeeded by J. M. Allen. 

Grant Park—The Streeter-Kallgren Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Literberry—C. W. Litter has been succeeded by Litter & 
Petrie. 

Loogootee—William Schwarm & Son have been succeeded 
by D. Pryor. 

Murphysboro—The Big Muddy Lumber Company has sold 
out to I. D. Blackwood. 

Metropolis—J. N. Roberts has been succeeded by the J. N. 
Roberts Manufacturing Company. 


Indiana. 

Anderson—The Bosworth & Poling Company has changed 
style to J. D. Bosworth & Co. 

Bicknelli—Blanford & Collings have engaged in the lumber 
business—T. BE. Lawrence has removed to Mooresville. 

Birdseye—The Indiana Spoke & Lumber Company has sold 
spoke mill, but will continue its saw mill. 

Centerville—Dunbar Bros. have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Decatur—BE. Fritzinger has sold out to the Decatur Lum- 
ber Company. 

Indianapolis—Tyre, Clark & Brown have been succeeded by 
Tyre, Brown & Co.—The Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Company 
has engaged in business. 

Leesville—W. A. Holland has sold out. 

Monon—lL. W. Alford has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness.—The Voorhees Lumber Company has sold out. 

Peru—Rankin, Wilkinson & Co. have been succeeded by 
A. H. Wilkinson. 

Sycamore—The Woodworth Railway Tie Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock of $1,000,- 
000 by W. M. Woodworth, H. V. Brandenburg, E. Tibbetts 
and others. 











Indian Territory. 


Durant—The Choctaw Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
has begun business. 
lowa. 


Clarion—W. F. McManus & Co. have engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Columbus Junction—G. T. Hughes has sold out to Dittmer 

yres. 

Council Bluffs—The Central Supply Company has engaged 
in the woodworking business, with capital stock of $10.000. 

Davenport—Voss Bros. have been succeeded by the Voss 
Bros. Manufacturing Company, incorporated, with capital 
stock of $15,000. 

Dyersville—Peter Freymann has been succeeded by Peter 
Freymann & Son. : 

Fairbank—E. B. Chandoin & Co. have been succeeded by 
the C. W. Chapman Lumber Company. 

Fredericksburg—The W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company 
has sold out to the Copeland Lumber Company, incorporated, 
with capital stock of $20,000 

Gilman—W, H. Vosburg & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Interstate Lumber Company. 

Jesup—The Jesup Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by C. W. Chapman. 

Knoxville—J. §. Bellamy has sold out to P. Anthes. 

arathon—Wilson & Wells will incorporate as the Wilson- 
ells Lumber Company. 
Also at 


y: 
vaigulton—T. J. Turner will establish a yard. 
nene¥ton—Morton & Ritter have engaged in the lumber busi- 
Odebolt—Bowman & Kranz Bros. have been succeeded by 


5 Bowman & Kranz Lumber Company. 
tin ges L. Shreves & Sons have been succeeded by Bat- 


e 


5 Shetiobars—O. H. Thompson has engaged in the lumber 
usiness. 
Sumner—The Sumner Planing Mill Company has incorpo- 
rated under same name, with capital stock of $40,000. 
_—— B. Baker has been succeeded by Baker & How- 
rd, 


Kansas. 


Englewood—William M. McDannald has been succeeded by 
W. W. Truby & Co. j 
» rand—Sancee & McFarland have engaged in the lumber 
usiness. 
Severance—T. J. Francis will open a yard on March 1. 
Wetmore—M. Worthy has been*succeeded by Worthy Bros. 


Kentucky. 
a Rock—Hiram Blow & Co. have removed to Central 


y. 

Hazel Patch—Spark Brooks & Co. have been succeeded by 
Murphy, Brooks & Co. 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans—A. J. Cranor has been succeeded in the 
cameet lumber business by the A. J. Cranor Company, Lim- 

ed. 
Zwolle—The H. J. Allen Lumber Company has sold out to 
a company of Texarkana em including N. P. Sanderson, 
J. P. Tower, R. Moore and J. W. Ferguson. 


Maine. 

Gardiner—The Hon. Joshua Gray, of the firm of Joshua 
Gray & Sons, saw mill operators and lumber dealers, died on 
February 14, aged 86. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—Addison B. Rice has engaged in the commission 
lumber business. 

Tyringham—Frank G. Dorman, Coral Downs and George 
Crittenden have engaged in the lumber business. 


Minnescta. 
Danvers—Telford Bros. have sold out. 
iti Brossard has been succeeded by M. Piesinger 


0. 

Glenwood—G. 8S. Ogden has sold out to L. R. Linn & Co. 

Holland—Mead Clark has engaged in the lumber business. 

Houston—F. Fuhlbruegge and G. Butzke have established 
a yard and will operate as Fob ibrecsae & Butzke. ‘ 

Minneapolis—The Jenkins Hesla Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000, by H. L. 
Jenkins, O. L. Hesla and C. Rong. 

Plato—Tory & Stockman have sold out to Mr. Graupman. 

Wanda—The C. M. Youmans Lumber Company has sold 
out to J. H. Queal & Co. 

Missouri. 

Bois d’Arc—J. W. Frame has been succeeded by J. C. 
Schweitzer & Co. 

Carruthersville—The American Cooperage Company, cf 
Iowa, has been licensed to do business in Missouri with capi- 
tal stock of $15,000. 

Clarksburg—Clark Bros. have been succeeded by Frank B. 


Clark. 

Clinton—J. F. Brown & Co. and Conyers & Taylor have 
sold out to Williams & Montgomery. 

Farmington—Watts & Rock have dissolved partnership. 

Kansas City—The Louisiana & Texas Lumber Company 
has increased capital stock from $250,000 to $350,000. 
The Waldron Lumber Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000. 

Malden—The Beu-ler Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. Mill at Mays. 

Mora—Fajen & Ehlers have been succeeded by Fajen Bros. 

Morrisville—The T. A. Miller Lumber Company has re- 
moved yard to Bolivar. 

Poplar Bluff—The Garetson-Greason Lumber Company is 
out of business. 

St. Louis—The Southern Box Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Trimble—The Lambert Lumber Company will open a yard. 

Montana. 


Bozeman—Lansing & Wells have dissolved, the former 
continuing the business. 





Nebraska. 
Elk Creek—C. R. Smith & Son will be succeeded by Thoma 


porated by J. F. Schmidt, J. J. Rude and A. A. Pierce, with 
capital stock of $5,000, to succeed Schmidt.& Rude 
aterioo—R. 


. Humphrey has been sold out: by the 
eriff. 


Pennsylvania. 


Erie—Hamilton & Knoll will incorporate as the Erie Car 
Works. — 


Grove City—John Floyd has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ess. 


Jenkintown—The Harry Kates Company. Limited, has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $7,500. 

Lewistown—Hoffman & Sons have been succeeded by M. 
W. Brandt. 

Newcastle—The Gailey Lumber Company and the Law- 
rence County Lumber Company have merged interests as the 
Lawrence County Lumber Company, with increased capital 
stock of $25,000. 

Philadelphia—William S. Taylor & Co. will be succeeded by 
Justus P. Taylor. Archippus P. Strong has engaged in 
the wholesale lumber business. 

Williamsport—The William Howard Land & Lumber Com- 
pany has engaged in the wholesale lumber business, with 
mill at Coeur d’Alene, Ida. The McGraw Bros. Company 
has been incorporated to do a | ae > mill and woodworking 
Hern under the laws of Delaware. Capital stock, 








South Carolina. 
Ferguson—Robert 8S. Hudson has engaged in the lumber 
business, 
Oakley—The Mepshew Lumber Mill Company has been or- 
ganized by J. Ross Hanahan, of Charleston, and N. Heyward, 
with capital stock of $6,000. 


South Dakota. 


Canastota—M. Fallgatter has sold out. 
Piedmont—W. M. Pratt has moved to Asheville, N. C. 


Tennessee. 


Gorman—Howard & Harris are installing stave factory. 

Ridings & Turner will establish a stave factory. 
Jones—F’. J. Blackwell & Co. are moving to Mississippl. 

Knoxville—The Proctor Furniture Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $50,000. 

Memphis—The Hardwood Company will increase capital 
stock from $30,000 to $50,000. F’. D. Manocci has engaged 
in the lumber business. 

Nashville—The Davidson-Benedict Company succeeds the 
Benedict ae oy, and the W. V. Davidson Lumber Company. 

Rives—J. P. Callicott has sold saw mills to J. J. Shaukle 
and Bonner & Shore. 








Texas. 


Corsicana—Carroll, Cobb & McClain have been succeeded 
by Carroll & Cobb. 

Dallas—Ford & Isbell have engaged in the lumber business. 

Karnes City—A. Gilmer has sold out to J . Mateer. 

Lufkin (near)—T. C. Skeen has bought one-third interest 
in the Arkansas Lumber Company. 

Orange—The Lemon Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $10,000. , 
ODay J. Sutton & Co. have been succeeded by A. 

renz. 


Virginia. 


Chilhowle—The Chilhowie Lumber Company has sold out 
planing mill and shop, but will continue its lumber business. 
Danville—The R. I. Anderson Company has incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000 by R. I. Anderson and T. B. 
Fitzgerald. 
Washington. 


Everett—The Wiese Hill Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hill Lumber Company, including Clarence B. 
Hill and A. 8. Hill. 

Olympia—The Mumby Lumber & Shingle Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by Thomas 
Bordeaux, F. R. Brown and 8. C. Mumby. 

Stanwood—Bredes & Thompson have sold shingle mill to 
G. D. McLaughlin, of Ballard. 

Tacoma—The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company is reported 
to have increased capital stock from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000. 





B. Rogers. 
Howells—George W. Heun & Co. have established a retail 


rd. 

Lincoln—The Burress-Francis Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Francis & Kincaid Lumber Company. 

Ord—tLloyd, Burke & Co. have engaged in the lumber and 
coal business. 
7 Sutton—Sack & Nolde have been succeeded by Sack & 
Speick. 

Waverly—Martz & Walker have sold out to the Foster & 
Smith Lumber Company. 


New Hampshire. 
- Rochester—John W. Barry has been succeeded by Barry 
ros. 
New Jersey. 

Camden—tThe Little River Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock or $400,000 by A. W. Lee, W. 
B. Townsend, Frederick C. Righter, Washington Righter, 
William McCormick and Lewis Starr. 


New York. 

Amsterdam—The Amsterdam Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $15,000 by L. L. Kenyon, 
Cc. I. Herrick and L. C. Kenyon. 

Carthage—Charles BE. Vroman has been succeeded by 
Vroman & Gibbs. 

Hamburg—George W. Grimm has sold planing mill. 

Olean—The Morris-Garwood Lumber & Storage Company 
has been incorporated by C. P. Morris, F. L. Eaton and W. 


L. Garwood. 
North Carolina. 


Asheville—The W. T. Mason Lumber Company Is being 
organized witb capital stock of $125,000 by George W. Moore, 
FE. H. Hall and A. F. Hall. 


North Dakota. 
Bowbells—MclLel.an & Burger have dissolved partnership. 
The business is cont!nued by R. B. Burger & Co. 


Ohio. 

Applecreek—Munsvn Bros. have been succeeded by Scott 
Bros. 

Arcanum—Francis Rosser has been succeeded by W. F. 
Rosser, Son & Co. 

Cincinnati—The Farrin-Korn Lumber Company hag in- 
creased capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Cleveland—The Smesd Box Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $30,000. 

Conneaut—The Conneaut Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000. 

Columbus—The Smith Sowers Company has increased 
capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 

London—Frank Gallagher will continue the business of 
Gallagher & Murray, dissolved. 

Rockport—The Lewis Bros. Lumber Company, formerly of 
Blanchard, will open yard on March 1. 


Oklahoma. 


Woodward—The J. W. Mager Lumber Company has en- 
gaged in business. 





Oregon. 


Cottage Geene--tire Robert Anlauf is advertising saw 
mill for sale. 
Falls City—John I. Montgomery has established a saw mill. 
Rainter—The Columbia Logging Company has been incor- 


Tacoma—The Fidelity Planing Mill Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The Pacific 
Coal & Lumber Company Is being organized. 


Wisconsin. 

Ashland—Brewer-Hauptman Lumber Company has dis- 
o- partnership. The business will be continued by A. P. 

rewer. 

Kenosha—The Kipp-Montgomery Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Montgomery Lumber Company, PB. B. 
a having sold his interest. 

adysmith—Perry & Son have engaged in the manufacture 

of shingles. 

Lancaster—P, Miller & Son have sold out to the Eastman 
Lumber Company. 

Oshkosh—The Eland Traffic Company, Limited, has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000, 

Tomah—Crossett Bros. have incorporated as the Crossett 
Manufacturing Company, with capital stock of $25,000. 

Viroqua—The Viroqua Lumber Company has succeeded 
Strawn & Ripley. ohn E. Nuzum has been succeeded by 
"Wien a dkopki & 

ausau—Schwendkop Lempki have dissolved partner- 

ship, Henry G. a having sold his interest in the fac- 
tory and planing mill to his partner. 











NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. 
Carroliton—S. L. Cox will erect saw and stave mills. 
Elamsville—J. W. Crew will build a saw mill. 
North Birmingham—S. L. Parsons, of Rockmart, Ga., con- 


tangas building a sash, door and blind factory and plan- 
ng mill. 


California. 
Trinidad—The Redwood Manufacturi 
built a lumber and shingle mill. eS | COPS, He 
Florida. 
DeLand—2J. T. Cairns will build a lumber mill. 
Georgia. 


Se and Zean Oglesby will build a shingle 
mill. 


Douglas—Harper, Anderson & Cornell will build a wood- 
working shop. 


Ilinois. 


Chicago—The Englewood Sash & Door Company is build- 
ing a two-story factory. 
Indiana. 


Rochester—B, 8. Rankin will build a saw mill. 
Kentucky. 
Quinn—T. C. Seaman has rebuilt stave mill. 
Livermore—The Acker Lumber Company is building a dry 
kiln and may later add heading factory. 
Louisiana. 
Minden—William Buchanan is completing a new mill. 
Michigan. 
Moorestown—-’. C. Chapman has built and will operate a 
hardwood saw mill. 


Tekonsha—Cowles & Avery will put up a stave, headi 
and shingle mill. es . oe “~ 
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Mississippi. 
Collins—G. M. Merritt has erected a shingle mill. 


North Carolina. 
South Washington—D. J. McMillan & Co. will build a cir- 
cular saw mill, 
Ohio. 


Beverly—A. W. Humphrey and John Raney are estab- 
lishing a planing and veneering plant. 
Southworth—Clinton Roush is building a saw mill. 
Oregon. 
Ashland—aA. E. Sims and T. H. Simpson will build a plan- 
ing mill. 
Falls City—James I. Montgomery has completed a small 
saw and planing mill. : 
Pennsylvania. 
Mars—J. 8S. Clark is building a new planing mill. 
Yarnell—BE, I. Walker is building a saw mill. 
South Carolina. 
Dantzler—George G. Schuler will build a saw mill. 


Tennessee. 

Colliersville—Jones & Co. will build a spoke and, handle 
factory. 

Crossville—The Standard Oil Company will build a stave 
mill. 

Langston—W. J. Webb is building a saw mill. 

Nashville—W. B. Earthman & Co. will rebuild mills. 

Pleasant Hill—John and Frank Frey are building a saw 
mill. 

Portland—Lanler, Lane & Co. will build a small saw mill. 
—Hamilton, Jones & Brown will build a planing mill. 

Sparta—J. R. Tubb is building a spoke factory. 

VanBuren’s Landing (no postoffice)—T. K. Dickinson, of 
Brownsville, may probably rebuild mill. 

Texas. 
Linden—S. K. Bolerman and J. D. Nelson will build a 


shingle mill. 
West Virginia. 
Fellowsville—M. Knotts and P. 8. Knotts will establish a 
saw mill next spring. 
Washington, 
Blaine—L. W. David and associates are building a saw and 
shingle mill. 
Fairhaven—R,. Gerdrum and E. Caulkins will build a 
shingle mill. 
Napavine—Harry Hawkins will probably build a saw mill. 
Wisconsin. 
Amacoy Lake (no postoffice)—F’. P. Stevens Is establishing 
a shingle mill. 
Appleton—The Standard Manufacturing Company is build- 
ing a planing mill and woodworking plant. 
Tomah—The Crossett Manufacturing Company has com- 
pleted its new mill and woodworking plant. 


A RAILROAD ANNIVERSARY. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


terms of office, and one of the Alabama Claim commis- 
sioners. The father of Hamilton Fish was Lieutenant- 
colonel Nicholas Fish, prominent in the revolution; 
and the founder of the family in America was Jonathan 
Fish, who came to Massachusetts in 1635 from Eng- 
land. The paternal grandmother of Stuyvesant Fish 
was of the famous Stuyvesant. family of New York; 
hence his given name. 

Graduating from Columbia college in 1871 Stuyve- 
sant Fish immediately began his railroad apprentice- 
ship in the service of the Illinois Central railroad as a 
clerk in its New York office and, with the exception of 
four years, has since then been continually identified 
with that company’s interests. His business career is 
thus briefly summarized: Clerk im the New York office 
of the Illinois Central and secretary to the president of 
the company until November, 1872. Then came the four 
years interim when he gained a wide experience in 
banking with Morton, Bliss & Co. of New York and 
Morton, Rose & Co., of London. On March 16, 1876, he 
returned to the Illinois Central in an official position 
to which his training and the interests he represented 
entitled him. On that date he was elected a director 
of the railroad and appointed treasurer and agent for 
the purchasing committee of the New Orleans, Jackson 
& Great Northern railroad. November 8, 1877, he was 
elected secretary of the Chicago, St. Louis & New Or- 
leans railroad and in March, 1882, vice-president of the 
same road. January 7, 1883, he became second vice- 
president of the Illinois Central, on May 2, 1884, its 
vice-president and on May 18, 1887, its president. 

Stuyvesant Fish, while belonging to the genuine aris- 
tocracy of the United States, if there be such, a de- 
scendant from a line of distinguished ancestors and 
possessed of inherited wealth, has worked with the in- 
dustry and planned with all the earnestness of a man 
who had all his fortune to make. Plain in his manner, 
democratic in his attitude, strong and aggressive in 
his character and methods, he fills a place which is 
constantly enlarging to fit its occupant. Very largely 
to his personal characteristics is due the eminent suc- 
cess of the great railroad corporation of which he is the 
head. 

Under his administration has been built up a re- 
markable esprit de corps among the officials and em- 
ployees, any one of whom may become a stockholder, and 
as such whose counsel is invited and whose vote is 
regarded with as much respect as those of the great 
stockholders of the system. 

The 600,000 shares of $100 each into which the com- 
pany’s capital stock is divided stand registered in 
7,120 different names. The great majority of the stock- 
holders, 4,576, are residents of the United. States and 
they own 365,070 shares, or more than three-fifths of 
the whole. The stockholders at home and abroad whose 
individual holdings are less than 500 shares each own 
collectively more than one-half of the entire capital 
stock, while more than one-fifth of it is owned by the 
5,729 holders of less than 100 shares apiece. 

Such are some of the facts relating to the Illinois 
Central and which were so graphically presented b 
Stuyvesant Fish at the memorable celebration in Chi- 
cago two weeks ago. 

















A COAST LUMBERMEN’S CONVENTION. 


Cueuatis, Wasu., Feb. 16.—The monthly meeting of 
the Southwesterr Washington Lumbermen’s Association 
was held at Chehalis last evening. The attendance was 
rot as large as desired, but the deficiency in this respect 
was made up for in the interest manifest in the meet- 
ing by those present. 

President J. A. Veness, of Winlock, was in the chair. 
The mirutes of the last meeting were read by Secretary 
C. A. Doty, of Doty. The secretary also read a measure 
now before the Washington legislature to compel rail- 
road companies to equip their flat cars with side and 
end stakes for lumber hauling. This measure was dis- 
cussed at length. J. G. Startup, of Chehalis, explained 
that it required about eighty feet of lumber, board 
measure, to make the stakes necessary for each car, 
which in the course of a year, together with the freight 
paid on the weight of the stakes, amounted to from 
$500 to $800 to each concern belonging to the aasocia- 
tion. Others, including President Veness, spoke strongly 
in favor of the bill and a resolution was adopted instruct- 
ing the secretary to request the support of the measure 
on the part of the representatives from that section of 
the state. 

Sam Somerville, of Napavine, introduced a resolution 
urging legislation giving county commissioners author- 
ity to permit the temporary construction of tram roads 
alongside of county roads for hauling lumber, logs ete. 
It was explained by Mr. Somerville and others that dif- 
ficulty is often experiemced by lumbermen in getting logs 
from their timber to the mills and lumber from the 
mills to market because of settlers refusing to allow 
tram roads to be built across their land without being 
paid a high price for the privilege, and in this way 
lumbermen are continually held up. Condemnation pro- 
ceedings would require several years, so it was believed 
that legislation along the line of Mr. Somerville’s reso- 
lutior would bring relief and it was adopted with some 
changes, and such a measure will be introduced in the 
legislature. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the newly organized 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ex- 
plained that the organization was endeavoring to bring 
about a better understandimg and uniformity of action 
on the part of the lumbermen of Washington and the 
Columbia river. He said the log supply on the sound 
was very short now, that logs were high and that lumber 
should bring a higher price. He invited the association 
to send a committee to Tacoma to attend a meeting of 
the directors of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association early in March, and J. A. Veness, W. C. 
Miles and J. G. Startup were named as the committee. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Startup the rate committee 
was instructed to work for a 10-cent reduction in the 
rate now charged for double carloads, when the cars 
are loaded to their capacity. The general sentiment re- 
garding trade seemed to be that the demand for lumber 
is quite good at all the mills, but that prices are not 
as high as the demand warrants. The meeting adjourned 
subject to the call of the chairman. The next meeting 
will be held early in March, shortly after the joint meet- 
ing at Tacoma. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Everett, WAsuH., Feb. 16.—A new saw mill will be 
built on Lake Whatcom at the terminus of the Belling- 
ham Bay & Eastern railway. The plant will have a 
daily capacity of 50,000 feet of lumber and 200,000 
shingles and will be operated under the name of the 
Lake Whatcom Mill Company. The members of the con- 
cern are J. J. Donovan, J. H. Bloedel and Peter Lanon, 
of Montana, who are already engaged in business at the 
same point under the name of the Lake Whatcom Log- 
ging Company. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Mill Employees’ Union has 
recently been formed. The first lodge was formed at 
Ballard by W. H. Middleton, official organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

King Bros. are building a shingle mill at Ballard. 

Donoghue, Robinson & Co., of Marysville, who re- 
cently leased the E. J. Harrington mill, are putting in a 
new double block. 

The Smith Manufacturing Company, of Marysville, are 
cutting 275,000 shingles a day on four upright machines 
and a double block. 

The Corbin-Deputy Machinery Company, of Seattle, 
has been reorganized and incorporated as the Corbin 
Machinery Company. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway recently 
placed an order on the sound for 4,000,000 feet of bridge 
timbers. 

The quartermaster’s department at Seattle has asked 
for bids on over 1,000,000 feet of lumber to be taken to 
Alaska. 

R. J. McLaughlin, formerly of Sobey & McLaughlin, 
has purchased the shingle mill at Stanwood belonging to 
Bredes & Thompson. 

Two bills of interest to lumbermen have been intro- 
duced in the legislature. ‘One provides that railroads 
shall furnish with all flat cars suitable stakes for load- 
ing lumber. This bill is fathered by M. Earles, of the 









Puget Sound Sawmill & Shingle Company, and G. Ham- 
mer, of Green & Hammer, Woolley. The other provides 
for an act making it incumbent on a railroad to weigh 
all cars of lumber, shingles or other forest products at 
the point of shipment. This bill is introduced by Fenton 
Merrill, of the Mount Baker Shingle Company, and 
G. Hammer. The lumber manufacturing association has 
taken the matter up and will endeavor to have the bills 
become law. 

After three weeks of perfect weather the Puget sound 
country has had a return of rain and storms and as a re- 
sult logging operations and shingle making are much re- 
tarded. It is probable that logs will remain in good 
demand at stiff figures for the next sixty days, after 
which the input will begin to catch up with the demand. 
Shingles remain firm and orders are plentiful. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 

PoRTLAND, OrE., Feb, 18.—The Portland Lumbering & 
Manufacturing Company is building an extension to the 
dry shed 120 by 54 feet, is getting out a special order 
of 700,000 feet for an Alaska cannery outfit, and is 
putting 400,000 feet on steamship for Shanghai. This 
plant is coming rapidly to the front since the present 
enterprising managers supplanted the Pennoyer regime. 

Across the river, Inman, Paulsen & Co.’s big mill keeps 
ripping away on a good rail trade, with an occasional 
foreign and coastwise cargo. This week they are load- 
ing 1,000,000 feet on the big British whaleback Almond 
Branch, which the Pacific Export Lumber Company is 
sending to Shanghai. The Eastern Lumber Company is 
running steadily on rail business and is also getting 
out a cargo for South Africa. The East Side Lumber 
Company is putting in an electric light plant, and will 
tun day and night. The mills have been sailing pretty 
close to the wind, so far as profits are concerned, all 
winter, but the outlook for business during the coming 
season is brighter, although the loggers seem in a fair 
way to have the big end of dividends to be declared. 

Capt. H. R. Robertson, the log raft builder, will install 
an electric light plant at Westport, Ore., where he is 
building a big raft which will be towed to San Fran- 
cisco. While getting out this “baby” raft of 5,000,000 
to 6,000,000 feet of logs, the captain is considering 
plans for the construction of the largest raft that ever 
floated, and in keeping with its size it is to be towed 
over the longest stretch of rough water ever traversed 
by a raft. The marine monster is expected, according 
to present plans, to contain 10,000,000 feet of timber 
and if it is built it will be towed to Shanghai by a 
steamer sufficiently large to carry fuel for at least a 
sixty days’ trip. It is thought that a 5,000-ton tramp 
steamer can handle the big mass of logs, and if old 
Neptune does not resent such assurance it can be tied 
up on the banks of the Woosung river, 5,000 miles away, 
in sixty to seventy days, at a cost approximating $20,000 
to $25,000 for towage. As the timber will be worth 
about $30 a thousand on the other side of the Pacific 
the project will be highly profitable if carried to a 
successful termination. 

Lumber transportation by ocear barges is proving so 
successful between Oregon and Washington ports and 
San Francisco that it will soon develop into big pro- 
portions. The tug Samson with the barges Washougal, 
Washtucna, Wakiakum and Washington was the pioneer 
in this business, and was so successful that another tug, 
the George R. Vosburg, has entered the field, and is 
towing barges between Tillamook and Nehalem and San 
Francisco. The Vosburg’s barges carry 600,000 feet and 
those of the Samson carry 1,200,000 feet. Ome of the 
latter left Astoria yesterday for San Francisco with 
600,000 feet of lumber and 1,000 piles. 

The Clatsop Mill Company plant at Astoria is run- 
ning full time day and night, on eastern orders. 

Another four masted lumber schooner with a capacity 
of 1,000,000 feet was launched from the Marshfield 
(Ore.) shipyard last week. She will enter the foreign 
trade at once. These schooners sail with about half 
the crew required on a square rigger of similar carry- 
ing capacity and are accordingly finding great favor 
with lumbermen. 

G. Carns and L. A. Bunch have rented the J. K. Bourne 
mill at Ranier, Ore., and will put it in operation at once. 

The big whaleback steamship Norman Isles, which left 
Portland with a 3,000,000-foot cargo for Shanghai a few 
weeks ago, lost 500,000 feet of her deck load on the voy- 
age across. Heavy weather has-prevailed on the Pacific 
for several weeks and a number of lumber vessels have 
suffered in consequence. 

M. G. Flynn, of Falls City, Ore., will build_a 30,000- 
foot mill at the head of Greasy creek and cut yellow fir 
and cedar for the local trade. 





TACOMA TATTLE. 


Tacoma, WAsH., Feb, 16.—The lumber and shingle 
trade situation is very good. The demand for shingles is 
strong with not enough being made to supply the 
demand at firm prices. Lumber is in good demand but 
prices are not as high as they should be to enable manu- 
facturers to make a fair margin. 

The new double cutting telescopic band mill made 
by the E, P. Allis Company has been installed im the 
plant of the Far West Lumber Company, Tacoma, and 
is giving the best of satisfaction. It started the first 
of this week and runs without a hitch. A great many 
lumbermen have visited it and no doubt other mills 
will put in the double cutting mills. The St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company has ordered one for its new 
mill that will soon be here, 

Drew Musser, secretary and treasurer of the Pine Tree 
Lumber Company, Little Falls, Minn., has been here 
and in Seattle this week. He left Friday for California. 
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THE STORY OF A GREAT ~ 
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HIS is a day of great industrial organization 
and development. Men of wealth and of commercial acu- 
men group together talent and money in large business 
enterprises. The philosophy of this procedure lies in the 
fact that nowadays competition has become so fierce 
that money making has become a science. The small 
operator, in most lines of industry, is in no way prepared 
to compete with the larger enterprises in which are col- 
lected together great wealth and the highest talent ob- 
tainable in individual lines. It comes about in this 
aggregation of talent and money that the public becomes 
better served in quality of production and in lessering 
price, 

This trend of the times commercially has involved 
nearly all lines of major industry in the world. While 
there is no industry, excepting perhaps that of iron and 
steel production, where such great economies can be 
secured through “the administratiom of the largest mass,” 
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The Gigantic Plant of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, Under Construction, as viewed from the Sampit River. 


Coast Steamship Company and the Export 
Lumber Company. 

The seat ‘of operations of the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Company is at Georgetown, 


8. C. 


Georgetown is situated on a splendid 
arm of the sea known as Winyah bay. 


Into 


this bay flow all the great water courses of 


South ¢ 


carolina ; 


in their various ramifica- 


tions these streams cover practically the 
entire state and several of them have their 


source in North 


Carolina. These streams 


comprise the Santee, Sampit, Black, Great 
Pee Dee, Lynch creek, Little Pee Dee and 
the Waccamaw, all of which are navigable 
for river boats for many miles and are all 


fine logging streams. 


The Waccamaw river 


is one of the most remarkable in the United 
States, flowing for nearly 100 miles parallel 
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4s in the production, transportation and distribution of 
lumber, there have been no “Carnegie plants” constructed 
i lumber production east of the Allegheny mountains 
until the constructior of the works of the Atlan- 
tie Coast Lumber Company, of Georgetown, 8S. C. Work- 
ing in conjunction with this mammoth enterprise, but 
entirely distinct financially, are various other enter- 
prises, all being operated to the common end of the 
transportation of logs and materials, the production of 
umber, the transportation of it to fields of consump- 
tion, and the selling of it in advantageous ways at the 
Owest possible cost. The other industries referred to 
are the Georgetown & Western railroad, the Atlantic 


The Old Georgetown Market House. 


negroes of this locality are 
but one or two generations 
removed from the original 
African. 
minded race of blacks and 
apparently are almost dis- 
tinct from the colored popu- 
lation of other sections of 
the Union. Now for the first 
time the national govern- 
ment has recognized the im- 
portance of the harbor of 


to the Atlantic ocean and distant 
therefrom only from four to twen- 
ty miles. 

Much of historic interest clus- 
ters about the ancient town of 
Georgetown, a city of about 4,500 
population. Legend, and perhaps 
history, gives this city the credit 
of being the third oldest settle- 
ment in the United States, ante- 
dating Charleston by a dozen 
years. In the old town quaint 
buildings antedating the revolu- 
tion abound even to this day. An 
old church isgghown the visitor in 
which the British soldiery cor- 
raled their horses during the revo- 
lutionary period. The old market 
house is a unique structure extend- 
ing nearly out to the center of the 
main street of the town; this was 
built in the early 40s. The main 
town is located on the east bank of 
the Sampit river, at the head of 
Winyah bay. Its streets are wide, 
laid out at right angles with each 
other, and are shaded with mag- 
nificent rows of water oaks. 

The national government, until 
recently, had never made 
any expenditure in 
the way of im- 
provement in the 
depth of water of 
Winyah bay or for 
the fortifications of 
the city. It there- 
fore befell that dur- 
ing the slave pe- 
riod of the country 
this town was the 
favorite one for the 
landing of the slave 
traders. It also 
happens that the 
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cient to state in general terms that they consist in part of 
a twin saw mill plant, with the power house forming the 
connecting link, each mill containing two double cutting 
Allis telescopic mills and one Mershon mammoth saw 
mill re-saw. This double mill is pictured in the middle 
foreground of the birdseye view accompanying this 
article. Immediately to the right may be seer mil] 
No. 1 of the company, the equipment of which consists 
of an Allis double cutting band and a Mershon re-saw. 

The mill at the left of the picture is the property of 
the Georgetown Lumber & Timber Company (a distinct 
concern, but which by contract has the same railroad and 


























Specimen Quarters of the Colored Laborers. 


priated $2,000,000 for building jetties to force the 
mighty waters into one channel and thus secure a 
depth of twenty-four feet of water at low tide. 

joth legend and history recount that the Winyah 
bay district and the rivers tributary thereto have been 
the seat of small amd tentative lumber operations for 
well toward a century. Lumber production of any con 
siderable importance had never been forwarded at George- 
town until a dozen years ago, when the Gardner & Lacey 
Lumber Company erected a saw mill and commenced 
the manufacture of cypress lumber exclusively. This 
large and well known operatior is still in continuance. 


Inception of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company. 

Four or five years ago E. B. Freeman and L. R. Free- 
mam, of Norfolk, Va., became interested in the possibili 
ties of this section of South Carolina as a source of tim- 
ber supply of what is known as North Carolina pine— 
loblolly, rosemary, old field pine etc. They commenced a series of investigations in con- 
junction with R. L. Montague, and discovered that the timber area available in that 
section was very large. They found that for want of transportation lines but a very 
small portion of the timber had ever been removed. Messrs. Freeman and Montague 
commenced systematically optioning the timber properties of the counties of Georgetown, 
Horry, Williamsburg, Berkeley, Charleston, Florence, Marion and Robeson. ‘This result 
having been attained, they placed the possibilities of the matter before a number of well 
known capitalists, with the result that the enterprise was capitalized to the extent of 
$1,000,000, with the privilege of increasing the capitalization as required. The com- 
pany has already secured 1,200,000,000 feet of standing timber. This timber consists 
of what is known as North Carolina pine, but the holdings of longleaf pine, cypress, 
gum and hardwoods are not inconsiderable. The quality of the timber is the best in the 


Electric Train o1 Dry Kiln Cars. 


The Georgetown & Western Terminal Station. 
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The Savage Club House. N 








steamship facilities as 
has the Atlantic Lumber 
Company), and has an 
equipment of a double 
cutting Allis telescopic 
band. The dry kilns of 
the Atiantic Coast Lum- 
ber Company’s operation 
proper are of solid brick 
work, thirty in number, 
and in their construction 
required 103 miles of 




























































North Carolina pine belt, being much softer and lighter 
in weight than that growing farther north. 

Adjoining the city of Georgetown, where the Sampit 
river forms a great letter “S,” a year and a half ago 
was inaugurated the building of a new town, a model 
in every way, which shou'd contain the largest and most 
up to date facilities on the Atlantic coast for the pro- 
duction of lumber, Since that time the work has beew 
nearly accomplished. The great mills have been erected ; 
wharves and warehouses have been built; streets have 
been made; sewers and a water system have been inaugu- 
rated. Machine shops, foundries and car shops have 
been built. Merchandise establishments and hotels 
have been erected and block after block of residences 
for the officers, white laborers amd negroes employed 
about the giant industry have been completed. It is 
a modern town, strictly up to date, alive and right beside 
the third oldest city in the Union. 

iivery detail of the work that has been accomplished 
by the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company in the way of 
improvements is of the most substantial character. The 
great brick stack, herewith pictured while under con- 
struction, which takes the smoke from the immense 
battery of boilers of the twin 

mills of the company (Nos. 
2 and 3), rests on a solid 
mass of concrete 40 feet 
square and 24 feet thickness. 
This concrete is supported 
by hundreds of piles. The 
stack is 165 feet in hight, 
and has an opening from the 
foundation to top 104 feet in 
diameter. It is as conspic- 
uous on the landscape of 
Georgetown as is the Wash- 
ington monument at the cap- 
ital. 


Plant of the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Company. 

It is unnecessary to go 
into specific details concern- 
ing the exact size of the var- 
ious structures comprising 
this splendid equipment’ of 
the* Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Company. It will be suff- 
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The Big Stack 
Under Construction. 


























company. 


department store. 
in such a connection. 
town and is also pictured herewith. 


The Big Merchandising Establishment. 


» 


and of the woodworking and car shops adjoining. 
structures and are pictured in this article grouped with the general offices of the 
The general merchandising establishment of the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Company is another important adjunct to the big enterprise. It covers a full half 
block and is as complete in every detail of merchandise as a modern New York 
It is probably the largest merchandising shop in the country 
A fine modern hotel is another important feature of the new 
The handsome little Savage Club shown in 
one of the illustrations, is used by the officers and heads of departments for the 
entertainment of the company’s customers. 
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Steam Skidding and Loading of Logs. 


The Atlantic 
Hotel. 


steam pipe. The big ma- 
chine shop of the com- 
pany, the machinery of 
which is electrically 
driven, is as_ well 
equipped. as that any 
modern railroad company 
employs. The same may 
be said of the foundry 


All these buildings are solid brick 
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Officers and Allied Interests. 


The officers of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company are 
F. S. Farr, of the H. C. Akeley Lumber Company, of 
Minnesota, president; Kk. B. Freeman, of Norfolk and 
Georgetown, vice president and general manager; L. R. 
Freeman, director of mill construction and manufacture; 
R. L. Montague, of Georgetown, secretary and treasurer. 

Entirely distinct financially, but working in close har- 
mony with the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, is the 
Georgetown & Western Railroad Company. This com- 
pany has a main line of newly equipped standard tracks 
running from Georgetowr to Lanes, where it connects 
with the big railway system of the Atlantic Coast Line 
railroad. By this line all supplies reach Georgetown, 
and by means of it and its connections lumber may be 
transported to all interior points. Branch lines are rap- 
idly being extended to penetrate all the timber properties 
of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company. The Georgetown 
& Western railroad is the transportation factor for the 
timber of the Lumber Company, but the work done for 

the Lumber Company is only an incident of the large and 
profitable commercial business done by it. 

The Atlantic Coast Lumber Company owns 125,000 
acres of land which is being sold to settlers from Fin- 
land and other places. The soil is fertile, there is excel- 














Vessels of the Atlantic Coast Steamship Company. 


may be seen in an accompanying illustration. 

Not the least interesting of the details of 
this big operation are the model and attractive 
homes that have been erected for the accom- 
modation and comfort of the employees. They 
are model houses in every respect, from the 
spacious homes of the chiefs of departments 
and the cottages of 
the white laborers to 
the humble homes 
built for the colored 


a workers. 
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skidders and loaders are 
used exclusively. The 
timber is felled and 
hauled in full tree 
lengths for 1,000 feet on 
each side of the spur 
tracks; the trees are 
then cross cut, and the logs are hoisted on 
to the cars. The logging car equipment is 
from the Russell Wheel & Foundry Com- 
pany, of Detroit, and consists of several 
hundred cars of large capacity. 


One of the Doubled-Edged Bands. 





dry kilns is then assorted by the automatic sorters into 
qualities and piled solid in even qualities and widths. 
When wanted for shipment the piles, which are on 
rollers or so they can be dropped onto rollers, are rolled 
onto cars and taken by trolley alongside the steamers. 
This system can only be adopted advantageously in a very 
large operation. It gives the buyer of the lumber 
greater satisfaction with less cost to the producer. 
The Atlantic Coast Steamship Company. 
The ocean steamship company which transports the 
500,000 feet of daily output of the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Company is the Atlantie Coast Steamship Company. 


The Foundry. 





Handling and Storage of Timber. 





In the left foreground on the birdseye 






view will be seen the immense covered dock Among those interested in this company are D. O. Mills 
of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, The Car and Wood Shop. and Ogden Mills, of New York city; Joha L. Crosthwaite, 
with over 24 feet of water along its entire of Buffalo; E. B. Freeman, of Georgetown, S. C., and 
length, from which the lumber is loaded others. The two initial vessels of the company’s 
on to vessels for transport. The warehouse on the dock is 90 feet in width and 1,200 fleet, named respectively the Georgetown and Waccamaw, are twin steel steamers, 
feet in length. Within a short time it is intended to add an additional 800 feet 256 feet long, 42 feet beam and 14 feet depth of hold. They are typical lake ves- 
in length to the immense structure. Lumber from the various dry kilns connected sels, one having been built by the Craig Shipbuilding Company, at Toledo, Ohio, 
with the several mills is transported to the warehouse on shore or to the covered dock and the other by the Union Shipbuilding Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. Engines and 
by means of electric engines run by the trolley system. A view of one of these trains boilers are located at the extreme after end, and the quarters of the officers are for- 
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Saw MIII of the Georgetown Lumber & Timber Company. Saw mill of the Georgetown Lumber & Timber Company. 
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Birdseye View of the Gigantic Plant of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, Georgetown, S. C. 
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ward. Each carries its own refrigerating plant and 
makes its own ice. The engines are double expansion 22, 
324, 55, 40-inch stroke. Each vessel has a capacity of 
1,500,000 feet of lumber. 

This method of transporting lumber along the Atlantic 
coast is entirely revolutionary. Heretofore the major 
part of lumber from the gulf and lower Atlantic coast 
ports had been carried by means of schooners of 200,000 
to 300,000 feet capacity. The company is very much 
pleased so far with this improvement and it is 
effecting a material reduction of cost and has 
solved the problem of cheap lumber transportation 
along the Atlantic coast. Again, this method has the 
merit of promptness of delivery. When sailing vessels 
were employed no definite day for arrival of a cargo 
could be depended upon; now, however, the ships of the 
Atlantic Coast Steamship Company run with as much 
regularity as those of a transatlantic transportation 
company. The trip from Georgetown to New York is 
made in three days. 


Markets of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company. 


The selling agent of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Com- 
pany, by means of whom this immense output will be 
placed on the market, is the well knowm Export Lumber 
Company, of Boston and New York. This company has 
the prestige of 23 years in the foreign and domestic trade 
in which it has been eminently successful. This 
company handles about 60 percent of all the 
lumber exported from northern Atlantic coast 
points and in addition has a_ large domestic 
trade. Within a short time it is anticipated that the 
Export Lumber Company will establish an extensive 
planing milling plant at some point on Long Island 
sound for the rehandling, dressing and distribution of 
finished North Carolina longleaf and cypress lumber, the 
product of its lower Atlantic coast connections. At the 
present time the company has very extensive lumber 
distributing plants, devoted largely to white pine export 








Corner, of one of the Big Dry Kiln Sheds. 


lumber, at Green Point, opposite New York city, at Mys- 
tic wharf at Boston, and at Ottawa, Canada. 

All in all this group of giant enterprises is one of 
the strongest lumber alliances in the United States. In 
its source of timber supply at first cost, its milling plant, 
its equipment for the transport of logs to mills and 
of lumber from mills to points of consumption, and 
in the matter of economic selling, it doubtless cannot be 
excelled by any similar alliance in the country. The sav- 
ing resulting from the use of the most modern methods of 
logging, the ownership of railroad facilities, the double 
cutting band saws and up-to-date methods of manufac- 
ture, automatic assorting with transfers by rollers and. 
trolleys, and transportation by steamers in big cargoes 
instead of by small schooners, is sufficient to show a large 
profit over and above the cost of manufacture and trans- 
portation by the methods generally employed. It is 
with both pride and pleasure that the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN makes this review in picture and text of this 
great enterprise. 

PAPA PP TFL LLII 


HURRYING AN ORDER THROUGH. 


One of the most surprising things in certain lines of 
business is the great deliberateness with which an order 
is handled. Even though supposedly for stock goods it 
is often delayed for a period sufficient to manufacture 
them from the rawest of raw materials. An example 
of promptness, that by comparison is quite remarkable, 
was the filling of an order recently which had actually 
to be manufactured from the raw materials and yet was 
filled more promptly than are many orders for goods 
actually in stock. The order in question was for a 44- 
inch three-ply belt, 70 feet in length. It was received 
late Thursday afternoon, January 31, by the Chicago 
Belting Company. The belt was manufactured from the 
beginning of the process and was on the pulleys in New 
Orleans at 4 o’clock upon Sunday morning, February 
3. Undoubtedly the customer in placing the order 
dropped a hint that he was in a hurry for this belt, and 
that it was delaying things, but it goes to show that the 
Chicago Belting Company can, when it desires, make 
things move around its own works in addition to the 
millions of wheels throughout the country that are 
being turned by its belts. 

BAP LP LDL LL LI 

Publication No. 118 of the American Blower Company, 
of Detroit, Mich., is devoted to the subject of mechanical 
draft, as provided by the A B C system. The subject 
is treated from a popular rather than a technical stand- 
point, and is illustrated with remarkably fine representa- 
tions of various types of plant and various units of the 
system. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





Brisk Sales at Duluth—A Lake Rate Conference in Prospect—Marinette Lumber Moving in 
Large Blocks—Speculation on the Passing of Ludington Mills— 
Labor Troubles at [inneapolis. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 20.—F. S. Farr, of the H. C. 
Ackley Lumber Company, has recently returned from an 
extended trip in the south. He is interested in the At- 
lantic Coast Lumber Company and also in the George- 
town Lumber & Timber Company, and while away was 
engaged in looking after matters of business connected 
with those concerns. 

E. J. Stearns, a retail lumber dealer at Hutchinson, 
Minn., was among the buyers at the local market during 
the past week. 

Cc. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, re- 
ports by letter his safe arrival at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Osborne & Clark, of Minneapolis, have recently put in 
a new retail yard at Ridgeland, Wis. 

W. I. Ewart, of the Coast Lumber Company, has re- 
cently returned to St. Paul from a business trip to the 
west coast, satisfied that conditions in the west are all 
that could be desired, and he predicts a great building 
activity in the west coast towns during the coming sea- 
son. 

H. E. Gipson, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, 
returned the latter part of last week from a four weeks’ 
trip to Palm Beach, Fla. He states that the trip has 
done him much good and that he now feels ready to get to 
work again with his old time vigor. 

W. W. Johnson, of the W. W. Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, has recently returned from a trip of 
several weeks in the east. While away he visited his old 
home in New England. 

Howard De Laittre, of the Bovey-De Laittre Lumber 
Company, has returned to Minneapolis from a trip to the 
logging sections, He reports everything in satisfactory 
condition in the northern camps and that loggers will 
be enabled to complete their contracts without fear of 
interruption on account of the weather. 

C. M. McCoy left Minneapolis last week for a trip to 
the Pacific coast, where he will look after business mat- 
ters. He does not expect to be in Minneapolis again until 
about the middle of March. 

Alvin Robertson, of the Robertson Lumber Company, 
Grafton, N. D., was in Minneapolis this week making 
purchases for his yards in that section. 

President Sarles, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, was in Minneapolis this week looking after 
matters connected with the association. 

In a recent issue of this paper the statements reported 
to have been made by Secretary Hollis, of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, in regard to certain 
legislation by the Minnesota legislature, are found to be 
in error. In the absence of Mr. Hollis from Minneapolis 
_the statement imputed to him found its way into the 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Hollis de- 
clares that he made no such statement and that should 
he express himself in regard to the matter he would give 
voice to entirely different sentiments. 

From present appearances the labor troubles which 
were before manufacturers of doors and mill work will 
again be revived before the present season closes. 
Whether or not any great effect will be noticed in the 
building activity of the northwest is a question which 
can only be solved as the season advances. Owing to the 
satisfactory conditions which have existed between the 
manufacturers and labor unions for the past few months, 
it is thought that all matters of difference can be set- 
tled without recourse to stringent measures by cither 
party. If such demands as cannot be acceded to by the 
factories are made by the woodworkers, however, it .cems 
highly probable that the matter will be fought to its bit- 
ter end and that every effort will be made on either side 
to win the contest. 

Factory men are willing to meet the unions half way 
in settling all points of difference. They will without 
doubt use their best efforts to avert any troubles that 
may arise. In some matters which affect the manage- 
ment of their business, however they are firm and will 
take a decided attitude. They are in a position to take 

. & most firm stand on these matters and will endeavor 
to maintain their position at any expense. The troubles 
of last year have forewarned them of the possibilities 
of this year and they have fortified themselves with 
all means at their command. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Dututu, MInn., Feb, 19.—There have been sold from 
mills around the Duluth bay 55,000,000 feet of next 
Season’s cut. The Fall Lake Lumber Company, at Ely, 
has sold 10,000,000 feet more of No. 2 and better; the 
Port Wing mill has sold its cut of 20,000,000 feet and 
enough other surrounding stock has been disposed of to 
make more than 100,000,000 feet out of the way already. 
Most of these sales have been of the better grades. There 
remain on dock and unsold more of last fall’s cut than 
most people imagine. On the docks of the St. Louis, 
Lesure and Clark-Jackson lumber companies there are 
45,000,000 feet not sold, and on other docks, excluding 
the Murray & Jones and Schofield mills, about 25,000- 

900 feet more. The Schofield stocks, excepting that 
belonging to the Soper Lumber Company, are said to be 
sold, and the Soper lumber is about 7,000,000 feet. ‘The 


Murray & Jones lumber belongs to W. H. Gilbert. Most 
old lumber on hand ig scoots and 3 and 4. 


The most important pine timber deal made here for 
some time is being closed by Cook & Turrish of this 
city to Jacob Mortenson of Chicago, Walter Alexander 
and Charles Edgar of Wausau, and H. H. Foster of Mer- 
rill. The deal is for the Turrish tract of timber close to 
the city and scaling about 200,000,00)) feet, for which 
the buyers are asserted to be paying $5.50 a thousand 
feet, or $110,000. No such price has before been secured 
here for timber in quantity. The tract lies north of 
this city and along the Cloquet, near the Duluth & Iron 
Range and Alger, Smith & Co. roads; in fact, some of 
it is in the Alger-Smith operations. This Mortenson 
timber will be logged at once and manufactured here as 
fast as it can be put in. There is.no probability that 
the buyers will put in their own mills, but will rely on 
custom sawing. This Turrish tract was some time ago 
reported by daily papers as sold, to go down river to 
Mississippi river points. 

Alger, Smith & Co. are looking for mills to saw for 
them during the summer, having more logs than they 
can cut at their own mill. They will bring here the cut 
of their Pigeon river works for two winters, about 
20,000,000: feet, in addition to what they are logging at 
Knife river. They have been negotiating with the 
West Superior Lumber Company, which has a custom 
mill. 

L. R. Martin has sold to John McAlpine a contract 
for the purchase of timber, valued in the contract at 
$23,000, for $30,000. It is located in 53-12. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company is now sinking 
piers for the fine new mill at Cloquet. It will be about 
a mile down the river from the Northwest Paper Com- 
pany’s mills. An office will be maintained at Cloquet. 

A creosoting street paving company is looking about 
Duluth for the establishment of a plant. The company 
uses tamarac blocks, which are said to make excellent 
paving. The company had a small contract in this city 
and was compelled to bring pine from Georgia to fill it. 
It now has several northwestern contracts on hand and 
finds the material at hand here. 

The local longshoremen’s union has elected delegates 
to attend a conference at Ashland between the lumber 
loaders and the representatives of lumber carrying ton- 
nage in regard to rates for the coming season. It is 
felt that the present rates are too high and that all 
vessel charges must come down materially if there is to 
be a new dollar for an old one to the owners of tonnage 
in any branch of the lake trade this year. The shovers 
of lumber at Duluth docks claim their work will be inter- 
mittent, but it is not likely to be so much so this year 
as last. 

The C. M. Hill Lumber Company is one of the four 
owners of a tract of mineral land on the western Mesaba 
range that have just leased eighty acres to the Che- 
mung Iron Company for $40,000 advance royalties and 
a minimum of $18,500 a year hereafter. 

Will Winton, of the Knox Lumber Company, left this 
week for the south and will swing around the circle, 
Janding in California for a short visit a little later. 
His wife preceded him a few days. 

Earl Rogers, of Cass Lake, has gone to Minneapolis, 
where he will take the superintendency of the C. A. 
Smith mill, Mr. Rogers and his family have been living 
at Cass Lake for some time. 





A WEEK AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., Feb. 20.—Gardner Bros.’ saw mill, 
about three miles north of Flanner, which was destroyed 
by fire last spring and was rebuilt during the past year, 
is doing excellent work and its cut will be about 4,000,- 
000 before closing down. The timber cut is pine, hem- 
lock and hardwood. 

Dennison & Jackson’s mill, near Mosinee, is turning 
out about 30,000 feet of Jumber daily amd delivering it 
at Mosinee. This mill expects to cut about 3,000,000 
feet. of lumber, principally hemlock and hardwood. The 
firm has a ten years’ stock of timber contiguous to its 
mill. 

E. W. Brooks, of Chicago, and J. D. Ross, of Oak 
Park, IIl., looked over their lumber manufacturing inter- 
ests at Sehofield during the week. 

Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park, IIll., was in the city 
during the week.on business connected with his lumber 
interests. 

C. 8S. Curtis was called to Clinton, Iowa, Tuesday, on 
account of the serious illness of his father. 

W. F. La Dee’s mill, northwest of Mosinee, expects to 
cut between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet of lumber, 
mostly hemlock and hardwood. The timber is mostly 
owned by the Joseph Dessert Lumber Company. 

Moses Katz, authority on hardwood lumber in this 
locality, reports the market dull, but looks for big 
demands early in the season. Mr. Katz has lately 
secured some large stocks of that commodity and is now 
awaiting the pleasure of the needy. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


AsuLanp, Wis., Feb. 19.—The new planing mill of 
the Lake Superior Lumber Company is completed and 
began operations last Thursday. The plant contains 
two planers and there is room for more, which will be 
put in as soon as possible. ° ; 





8. G. Cook was up from St. Paul Saturday looking 
over business interests. He stated that the new artesian 
well at the mill is the finest in Ashland.. About 250,000 
gallons flow from the well in a day. 

The railroad shops and roundhouse of the Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul & Ashland logging railway are being rap- 
idly completed. 

There is still some smallpox in the lumber camps of 
this district, but it is taken care of so promptly that all 
danger of a spread is passed. 

There are several buyers in the city today looking 
over stocks, but as yet no deals of any magnitude have 
been made. It is expected that the presence of the buy- 
ers here means that in the next few days some big deals 
will be made. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MarINneETTE, Wis., Feb. 20.—This has been buyers’ 
week on the Menominee and a large amount of lumber 
has changed hands. The demand for pine is especially 
strong, hemlock is slow but expected to improve, there 
is a good demand for basswood and elm but maple and 
birch are slow. 

The largest block of stock was bought by C. M. Betts, 
of Buffalo. Mr. Betts, in company with Henry Benson, 
manager here for Perley Lowe & Co., made a trip 
through the camps of the H. Witbeck Company, whose cut 
for 1901 was recently bought by Perley Lowe & Co., and 
bought stock aggregating about 15,000,000 feet. The 
Kirby-Carpenter Company sold about 6,000,000 feet and 
Burns & Hicks 2,000,000 feet log run. The season’s cut 
of shingles for 1901 of Burns & Hicks and Crawford 
& Son, of Cedar river, was sold, the two deals aggre- 
gating about 35,000,000 shingles. The Burns & Hicks 
Company this week sold 4,000,000 feet of hemlock piece 
stuff to the Grier-Wilkinson Company, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. A number of smaller deals were also consummated 
this week and last. 

The basswood market has beer very active this week. 


“Sales aggregating 3,500,000 feet were made by the Bay 


Shore Lumber Company, Sawyer, Goodman Company and 
J. M. Martin to eastern parties. Most of this will go 
to Tonawanda and Buffalo. 

Announcement was made this week of the purchase 
by the E. 8. Hartwell Company again of the 1901 prod- 
uct of the Bay de Noquet Lumber Company, at Nahama, 
Mich. The amount is estimated at 25,000,000 feet. 

The Kirby-Carpenter Company has sold about 20,000,- 
000 of the coming season’s cut. The estimated product 
of the company for 1901 is about 40,000,000 feet, which 
will be the last of its stock on the Menominee. 

Among buyers here this week were Charles Brown, of 
Milwaukee, representing the Cream City Sash & Door 
Company; M. M. Darr, Buffalo; George Boyd, of Booth 
& Boyd, Saginaw; J. P. Vanderbeck, Jersey City; C. M. 
Betts, Buffalo, and others. Most all of them picked up 
something. 

The Menominee River Lumber Company, which has 
been operating in Marinette for the last thirty years, 
will finish up this coming season. It has not a full 
season’s stock this’ year. Its pine holdings on the 
Menominee are all gone. Capt. Joseph Dalton, who has 
been general manager of the company for two years, 
has accepted a position with the Schroeder company at 
Ashland to look after the latter’s mill and lumber opera- 
tions there. The Menominee River Lumber Company’s 
store here is being ¢losed out preparatory to concluding 
operations. 

Henry Swart, of Marinette, this week purchased a 
tract of 3,800 acres in Humboldt county, Califormia, at 
an average price of about $20 an acre. Marinette lum- 
bermen now own about 1,000,000,000 feet of redwood in 
California. 

The logging weather so far this winter has been per- 
fect and a full stock of logs will be harvested. Some 
great work is being done on the ice roads amd phenome- 
nal loads are being hauled. A series of thirty views of 
camp life were taken here this week and will form part 
of the Wisconsin exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition. 





WISCONSIN TRADE NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., Feb. 19.—One of the level headed lum- 
bermen of this city was asked today regarding the pres- 
ent condition and future outlook of the lumber market 
and responded as follows: 


Prices are good and while it is probable that there Is 
here and there a dealer who cuts the list a little on some 
grades, there is absolutely no need for it. There is a de- 
mand for anything in the lumber line at list price. The 
demand at the present time is first class, considering the 
time of year, and I believe even better than it was last year 
at the corresponding period. 

Stocks are broken. There isn’t a yard in the valley that 
ean. fill.an order of any size on dimension stuff from dry 
stock. At least that is our condition and from inquiries we 
are receiving from our neighbor manufacturers we are in- 
formed that their stocks do not differ from ours in this 
respect. Even the mills that have made a practice of run- 
ning summer and winter right along are up against the 
real proposition when they get to filling orders on dry 
plece stuff. One of the items that is practically out of the 
yards Is 2x4-16’s in dry stock. I don’t believe stocks were 
ever more badly broken than they are now. The demand 
is so urgent in many cases, however, that purchasers are 
glad to get the stock they want in green lumber at full 
list price. Infact, anything in the lumber line sells read- 
ily at good prices. 


J. 8. Thompson, manager for the Anson-Hixon Sash & 
Door Company, went to Chicago on Monday evening on 
business. Mr. Thompson said he guessed he would have 
to move to Chicago, if his trips continued to be as fre- 
quent in future as they had been in the past. Mr. 
Thompson said business was first class and was coming 
faster than they could take care of it. Said Mr. Thomp- 
son, “The trade is coming to us; we are not going after 
it, and if we had the capacity we could get business 
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enough to keep four such factories as ours moving.” 

John Landers, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, de- 
parted last Thursday night for Arkansas, on a tour of in- 
spection. 

H. W. Wright, president of the H. W. Wright Lumber 
Company, arrived home on Saturday from an extended 
eastern business trip. 

Chairman H. H. Foster, of the price list committee, 
who at the time of the meeting of the association here 
last month expected to have a meeting about February 
15, reports that the mecting of the committee has been 
indefinitely postponed. This of course settles the ques- 
tion of any change of price for the time being. 

Morgan & Patterson, who are stocking the Seline mill 
in the town of Scott this winter, are receiving about 
fifteen loads of lumber daily from the farmers. 





FROM MICHIGAN’S METROPOLIS. 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 19.—The Detroit Lumber Com- 
pany, of which E. L. Thompson, the leading spirit in the 
old Delta Lumber Company, is the head, has some ambi- 
tious projects in hand. It already operates in Detroit 
a saw mill and two lumber yards and it has just pur- 
chased for $7,000 a site for another large yard to be 
located in Springwells, a growing western suburb. 

The Delta company, it will be remembered, failed 
during the panic with liabilities of nearly $700,000. 
Ex-Gov. John T. Rich, the trustee, has been pursuing a 
vigorous policy of liquidation with so much success 
that the great bulk of the indebtedness has been paid 
off and it is certain that every creditor will get 100 
cents on the dollar, while the stockholders will have 
a surplus to divide. Mr. Thompson was recently heard 
to say that he would not take $100,000 for his interest 
in the Delta company. 

The Nicholson Manufacturing Company, maker of 
doors, sash and interior trim, had a $3,000 fire recently ; 
fully insured, 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Crry AND Sacinaw, Micu., Feb. 19.—This is 
the between hay and grass season in the lumber busi- 
ness and there is not much being done calculated to cause 
comment. 

W. D. Young & Co., of West Bay City, have added a 
band saw outfit to their hardwood planing mill, and are 
running the little saw mill day and night, cutting about 
50,000 feet of hardwood lumber every twenty-four hours. 
The stock comes down from the north. 

8. A. Robinson is operating a circular saw mill near 
Frederick, cutting timber for the Ward estate, the lum- 
ber being moved by rail to this river, The Ward estate 
is also building a large saw mill at a point twelve miles 
from Frederick, and these mills will cut the timber on 
70,000 acres belonging to the estate. The Kern Manu- 
facturing Company’s plant, it is understood, will con- 
tinue to be stocked by the Ward estate. This would 
indicate a desire on the part of the estate to convert the 
trees into lumber as rapidly as poasible. 

The Loud Company, of Au Sable, is reported to have 
bought 1,760 acres of mixed timber Jand in Alcona county, 
the consideration being reported at $74,000. The timber 
will doubtless be manufactured at Au Sable. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, of Alpena, capital- 
ized at $30,000, has filed articles of imcorporation. The 
incorporators are Fred L. Richardson, Frank W. Gil- 
christ, W. B. Taber, Thomas McDade and I. R. Myres. 
The company is to carry on a general lumbering business 
in Alpena, Alcona, Cheboygan, Montmorency, Presque 
Isle and Otsego counties, Fred L. Richardson is president 
and manager; Thomas McDade, vice president; I. R. 
Myers, secretary and treasurer. The company has secured 
a stock for both the Pack and Avery saw mills, now 
owned by the company, and they will be operated the 
coming season. The building of the Alpena, Gaylord & 
Western railroad will let a large lot of timber into Al- 
pena. 

L. C. Slade left on Monday for New York, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. He will witness the inauguration 
ceremonies and turn up in Pittsburg at the annual con- 
vention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

William Schuette is now having shipped to his yard 
2,000,000 feet of lumber cut at the Barker saw mill for 
him, He says business is very satisfactory with his firm, 
He is also one of the largest stockholders in 8. L. East- 
man & Co. and this firm is doing a satisfactory business 
in box stuff and other commodities. Mr. Schuette is also 
a heavy stockholder in the firm of Schuette & Co., at Bell 
Haven, where one of the largest plants in the south is 
being operated. 

Arthur Hill, of the Arthur Hill Company and the St. 
Anthony Lumber Company, is soon to go to California 
to look after his extensive interests in lumber and ship- 
ping. He says the St. Anthony Lumber Company is sell- 
ing lumber right along at Whitney, Ontario, and at satis- 
factory prices. For two or three years the entire output 
of the mill was sold to the Export Lumber Company, of 
New York, but last year the company handied its own 
stock and this policy will be continued the ensuing sea- 
son. The company will manufacture between 45,000,000 
and 50,000,000 feet of lumber this year. 

Congressman R. O. Crump, head of the Crump Manu- 
facturing Company and of R. O. Crump & Son, is 
reported to be in bad shape physically, his health hav- 
ing been feeble since election. He has been able to 
attend to the sessions of the house but very little and 
has lost thirty pounds of flesh. 

The McKinnon Manufacturing Company has closed a 
contract for a brick lined refuse burner, 33x108 feet 
for a firm at Manistique. The company is working a 





full crew and is doing a large business. 
The old boilers on the site of the N. B. Bradley & 


Sons mill have been disposed of and are being shipped 
north to a firm that is erecting a hardwood mill. Runald 
& Son, of West Bay City, have bought 800,000 feet of 
lumber of B. Mills at Prescott and the stock is to 
be shipped by rail to this river. 

M. Garland has received a contract from the Chicago 
Lumber Company for the erection of a refuse burner 
and a system of conveyors, the outfit to cost about 
$11,000. The burner will be 33x90 feet. 

C. Haddox, of McClure, has bought the Decker saw 
mill and is to remove it to Butmar. 

Ed. Barry, who has been connected with the Jackson 
& Embley lumber firm at Cheboygan, for several years 
past, has accepted a position with Francis Beidler & Co., 
dealers in hardwood lumber in Chicago. He will buy 
Jumber for the firm in the southern states. 

Salling & Woodfield now own the Jamieson saw mill at 
St. Ignace and it is giver out that the plant will be 
operated the coming season. 





Logging Department. 


AROUND CHEQUAMEGON BAY. 

WasueBurn, Wis., Feb. 20.—If there is a happy class 
of business men in Wisconsin today it is among the 
loggers of northern Wisconsin, who have had up to this 
time the most favorable weather known for years. ‘the 
weather could not have been more favorable and every 
condition has been the best that could have been asked 
for. Loggers are making good money and the effect upon 
all lines of commercial business is apparent. 

A well informed logger makes the prediction that the 
total log cut of the Lake Superior region will reach the 
big aggregate of 1,000,000 feet this winter. This es- 
timate he bases upon previous experience and upon sta- 
tistics gathered by the Lake Superior Loggers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Among the loggers who have been in rather unfortu- 
nate Juck is the Two States Hardwood Company, whose 
logging has been done in the Cranberry river, in Bay- 
field county. Smallpox has broken out in the camp and 
the employees are now, for the fourth time this winter, 
under quarantine regulations. The company has in one 
camp and is looking almost altogether after hardwood 
lumber. Last summer it constructed a new mill at 
Cranberry, which was operated some last fall. It ex- 
pects to resume running its mill in a week or so. 
Nathan FE. Tewilliger, the well known Ashland mill 
man, is in charge of the mill. 

The big mill of the Alexander & Edgar Lumber Com- 
pany at Iron River has been kept running all winter. 
As soon as spring opens the mill will be run night and 
day. The company owns its timber, and it is being hauled 
to the mill, where there is a hot pond and satisfactory 
work is done in sawing during the winter months. 

George Cochran, of Iron River, and T, N. Okerstrom, 
of Port Wing, have in camps and are hauling into Port 
Wing on six-mile hauls. Mr. Cochran will put in about 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000 feet and Mr. Okerstrom will jut 
in a smaller amount. 

L. A. Lindsay, of this city, is operating two camps on 
the east fork of Iron river, and has a sleigh haul of 
from two and a half to three and a half miles. He 
is banking on the river and has a crew of 100 men. He 
will get out 4,000,000 feet. He has two contracts, one 
for Duncan & Brewer, of Duluth, and one for A. P. 
Brewer & Co., of Ashland. 

C. B. Simpson, of this city, is operating two camps 
at Maple, and has 175 men in his employ. He will bank 
8,000,000 feet on Lake Superior, at the mouth of Bar- 
don creek. The logs will be towed to Superior and 
Duluth to be sawed next summer. 

Brown & Fisher have in two camps on Barden creek, 
near Maple, and with a crew of about 175 men are get- 
ting out 8,000,000 feet. The logs belong to the Soper 
Lumber Company, of Chicago. 

A new logging firm, made up of the veteran log- 
gers, Joseph Riley, of Chippewa Falls, and Mr. Davis, of 
Ashland, are operating this winter at Poplar, on the 
Northern Pacific. They have two camps and expect to 
put in about 8,000,000 feet. 

J. J. McGeehan, the Ashland logger, is running a 
camp on the east fork of the Iron river, and will put 
in about 5,000,000 feet for the John O’Brien Lumber 
Company and for the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 
both Chicago concerns. The logs will be hauled to this 
city and Ashland for sawing the coming season. 

One of the big loggers is Sol Wilkinson, of Ashland, 
who is a pioneer in the lumbering business. Mr. Wilkin- 
son has in four camps, one of which is on the Port Wing 
branch of the Bayfield & Western railroad, where he 
has 130 men in his crew; another camp with 150 men 
is located on the main line of the same road, and he 
also has two camps at Map!e on the Northern Pacific, 
where there are 275 men employed. His contracts are 
with the John O’Brien Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
the Baker Lumber Company, of Odanah, and others, and 
he will log 35,000,000 feet. He is operating entirely 
on rail hauls. 

Peter Johnson is conducting a camp for the Ritten- 
house & Embree Company of Chicago, at Slow Bridge, 
on the Washburn, Bayfield & Iron River railroad. He 
started in early last fall and has kept a crew of fifty 
men. He will land 5,000,000 feet. 

The A. A. Bigelow Company, of this city, is one of 
the companies that has its own timber, and am abund- 
ance of it, and logs the year around, getting out an- 
nually about 50,000,000 feet, which comes to this city, 
where it is manufactured, At present it has two camps, 
with about 200 men. 








The Ashland Lumber Company is putting im 30,000,000 
feet this year and is hauling over the Ashland & Siski- 
wit railroad into Ashland. It has two large camps. 

Pelliquon & Counreigh are getting out 15,000,000 
feet on the Bayfield & Western railroad for the John 
O’Brier Lumber Company, of Chicago, and have in one 
camp 130 men. The firm has a contract for 30,000,000 
feet, which it will finish next year. The logs are 
being hauled by rail to this city and Ashland. 

Harry Parks, the well known logger, has in two camps 
this winter. He has 150 men in his employ and will get 
out 7,000,000 feet this winter. 

John A, Jacobs, the Washburn mill man, has in two 
or three small camps and is getting out pine, cedar and 
hemlock, which will be brought to his mill in this city 
to be sawed the coming summer. 





IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


Dututu, Minn., Feb. 19.—With the fine weather the 
log output will be larger than anticipated early in the 
year. Loggers feel the influence of good prices and 
many are pushing for every log they cam get in. The 
effect will be a full cut and a larger amount of sawing 
than had been expected. Some loggers claim that work 
is going on faster now than ever before in the history 
of this district. 

William Sauntry has been the rounds of his camps in 
this part of the northwest and says the conditions are 
unrivaled. The Sauntry-Cain company is logging at 
Foxboro and hauling to the company’s Carlton mill, 
which has been extensively improved. About 170 men 
are employed. The Musser-Sauntry company is logging 
on the line of the St. Croix & Duluth road and is put- 
ting 15,000,000 feet of logs on the ice of Bear lake, to 
be taken out in the summer and landed in the St. Croix. 
Mr. Sauntry has been trying steam log loaders and finds 
them a great thing. These machines have practically 
revolutionized the log loadimg department and _ have 
thrown many canthook men into other branches of the 
work. 

Cook & Turrish are logging about 6,000,000 feet near 
the mouth of Baptism river, seventy-five miles down the 
north shore. Others are logging near them, half a dozen 
camps having been put in between Little Marais and 
Cross river. Most of these logs will come to Duluth. 

The Rogers-Ruger Company has just let a new con- 
tract for logs to be put in the Aminicon river. 

Blakely & Farley within another month will complete 
their work of 65,000,000 feet of logs near Bemidji. 

Clark-Jackson Lumber Company has several million 
feet of logs banked on the harbor front, across the 
bay from its mill, brought in by rail from its nearby 
camps. 

Mitchell & McClure have a large proportion of the 
logs they will bank on the river already in and are 
bringing in logs to the mill ponds by rail. 

There are about 13,000,000 feet banked at the Mis- 
sabe road’s dock at West Duluth for Merrill-Ring and 
the Lesure lumber companies. About 12,000,000 feet are 
banked at the St. Croix landings of the St. Croix 
& Duluth road. 


THE MICHIGAN WOODS. 


Bay Crry, Micu., Feb. 19.—More snow and cold 
weather the last week have improved logging condi- 
tions in eastern Michigan and they are now all that 
could be desired. It may be that operators are under- 
estimating for the effect it will have on the market, 
but it is given out that the output of logs in this dis- 
trict of all kinds the present winter will not: exceed 60 
percent of the quantity put in last winter. The good 
prospects for trade, however, and the fine logging weather 
incline some to the belief that when the results are made 
known in the spring the quantity of logs secured will be 
greater than now estimated. 

A. F. Cook, president of the Central Lumber Com- 
pany, was in Cleveland last Thursday and closed a deal 
for the delivery to his company next season by the Cleve- 
land Saw Mill & Lumber Company of 14,000,000 feet of 
fine white pine saw logs. These logs will be rafted to 
this river from upper Michigan, run about five logs to 
the thousand and are regarded as the best stock that 
will be manufactured in this district this year. The deal 
represents an investment of about $180,000. The Central 
Lumber Company is putting in on its own account 6,000,- 
000 feet of hemlock and hardwood logs and will have over 
20,000,000 feet for next season’s run, the best stock the 
plant has had in a single season in ten years. 

A number of train loads of logs are brought down 
from the north every day for mill plants on the river. 

The Churchills, of Alpena, are shipping seventeen car 
loads of hardwood logs every day from the line of the 
Detroit & Mackinac railroad north of Alpena to Black 
River, below Alpena, where they are to be manufactured 
by Alger, Smith & Co. Trains have been carrying these 
logs since January 29. 

Louis Demond is putting in 600,000 feet of white pine 
logs on Molasses river for C. Merrill & Co., of Saginaw. 

Pelton & Reid, of Cheboygan, will finish logging in 
upper Michigan about March 1. The stock goes to the 
mill of the firm at Cheyboygan. 








ROUND ABOUT WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., Feb. 20.—Three camps are in active 
operation this season for the Joseph Dessert Lumber 
Company, employing about 280 men, and the result of 
their work will be about 18,000,000 feet of logs, all to be 
railed to Mosinee and manufactured at the companys 
mill there. This company also carries on summer log- 
ging, amounting to about 5,000,000 feet each season. 

Men are in daily demand to work in the woods, the 
short winter necessitating greater activity im logging. 
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Tenth Annual Session Held at Minneapolis—Favorable Reports on Association Work—The 
Former Price List Reaffirmed—Exhaustive Report on Trade Conditions — Stocks of 
Lumber on Hand at the Mills—Election of Officers. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MiINnN., Feb. 19.—The tenth annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
was held in the West hotel this afternoon. ‘The usual 
routine business was disposed of and such general mat- 
ters aS were presented were discussed and acted upon. 
Yesterday afternoon representatives from the Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, and North- 
western retailers’ associations held a meeting in this 
city for the purpose of discussing trade matters and 
to prepare a communication to be presented to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association. A meeting of 
the price list committee of the association was also held 
this morning in the office of the secretary and the report 
to be presented at the afternoon meeting was prepared. 


. The board of directors was also in session this fore- 


noon and disposed of such matters as were presented. 

The usual reports were received and the officers and 
committees were appointed for the coming year. Prob- 
ably the most important action taken by the body was 
in the adoption of the report of the price list commit- 
tee. This committee recommended, after carefully can- 
vassing the situation, that no advances over the pres- 
ent list be made but that the old list be reaffirmed. 

The meeting was called to order by President Irvine 
at 2:30 p. m. and the minutes of the August meeting 
were called for. Following the reading of these minutes 
by the secretary, President Irvine delivered his address, 
which, after recounting the past year’s favorable fea- 
tures, was in part as follows: 


Address of President Irvine. 


The new year opens with signs of prosperity on every 
hand, and you may well be pleased with the healthy tone 
of the lumber market and the unmistakable prospects for the 
immediate future. Lumber is moving at a rate unprecedented 
for the time of year, and the already depleted stocks will be 
far below the minimum when the sawing season opens in the 
spring. Under the most favorable conditions for the balance 
of the logging season the input of logs will be less than nor- 
mal and considerably below the sawing capacity of the mills. 

* * © 

The prices at which your product is being sold, while 
greatly advanced from the low water mark of 1897, are still 
low in comparison with all other commodities, and the in- 
creased cost of labor and all material entering into the cost 
of production has divided the profit to a very considerable 
extent, to the end that all who, directly or indirectly, have 
to do with the evolution of the pine tree have profited and 
not alone the so called “lumber barons.” 

The work of the association for the past year has been 
very satisfactory, proving anew the importance of united 
effort and the intelligent interchange of ideas. In a measure 
the association stands for a clearing house in the trade and 
furnishes opportunity for information which is of value to all 
and which could not be had except through this or a similar 
organization. 

Be impressed with the importance of your association in 
its every detail, and be assured that it is vital to your inter- 
ests to maintain it with the same loyalty you have shown 
during the past decade, to the end that the manufacturers 
of the Mississippi valley and the northwest may continue to 
be, as they have grown to be, constant and intelligent stu- 
dents of the best ways and means by which to manufacture, 
handle and market their product. 

The work of the grading bureau has been well done dur- 
ing the past year, as will be shown by their report. Very 
satisfactory results have been attained, and the expense 
per thousand has been materially reduced. During the year 
the association reluctantly accepted the resignation of BE. M, 
Warren, the first chief inspector, to whom is due in a great 
measure the successful organization of the bureau; and the 
committee was fortunate in the choice of his successor, Mr. 
Childs, who has ably continued the work on the same lines, 
The importance of maintaining this branch—the nucleus of 
the association—cannot be too strongly urged. 

The price list committee has labored faithfully from time 
to time in the interest of prices consistent with the supply 
and demand, and its work has, as usual, been productive of 
good results. Through this medium the manufacturers have 
been kept constantly advised of existing conditions and 
have been thereby enabled to keep in line as to relative 
values. You were fortunate in the selection of Mr. Rhodes as 
year eT His efficient services in that capacity have 
been followed by good results in every department of the 
work and have met the heartiest approval of his associates 
in the conduct of your affairs. 

Your trade relations are very satisfactory, no differ. 
ences having been brought to the attention of the joint com- 
mittee which have not been promptly and amicably dis- 
posed of. * * * « 

I shall retire today from the presidency after three years’ 
Service in that capacity, and as I step down and out 
wish to express my sincere appreciation of the honor you 
have bestowed upon me, and to thank you for the uniform 
courtesy with which the efforts of the administration have 
been received. 

The report of the treasurer, H. C. Akeley, was read 


by the secretary and was as follows: 


Treasurer’s Report. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand March 27, 1900...... ‘ 
Receipts Nos. 1808 to 2265 ....cccccccccccccese 


Total 


. , DISBURSEMENTS, 
Vouchers Nos. 1296 to 1559 .....ssccceccceeees $24,042.89 


vy Balance ke SE ere 
ouchers Nos. 1526 to 1542, included in above, 
Cover expenses for January, 1901 ............ 1,307 


Balance account 1900...........006: «+3 7,033.97 
Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary J. E. Rhodes then presented his report in 
part as follows: 


on three branches of the association have been carried 
d uring the past year independently of each other, as was 
lone the year before. 
91 “i membership has increased from 80 of a year ago to 
a ivided as follows: Association, price list, bureau of 
SF ides, 50 ; association, price list, 11; bureau of grades only, 
pe Price list only, 2; price list, bureau of grades, 1, a total 
p yy Two years ago our ro was seventy-five. 
membership now includes nearly all of the manufacturers 








in the territory which we cover who market their stock to 
the general trade. 

At its last meeting the board of directors considered the 
proposition of requiring all members to participate in all 
three branches of the association, but it was found inadvis- 
able to recommend such a consolidation because a number of 
firms belonging to the association and participating in the 
price list work but not in the bureau of grades are so situated 
that membership in the latter would be of no value to them, 
while there are others in the bureau of grades who do custom 
sawing exclusively, rendering the other features of our organi- 
zation of no benetit to them. 

At our last annual meeting there were adopted the recom- 
mendations of a committee representing the Northwestern 
Lumberman’s Association and this organization by which the 
agreements previously existing between the two branches of 
the trade were considerably altered. After a year’s trial this 
revision has proven more satisfactory t0 our members than 
any previous agreement. According to the provisions of these 
resolutions the joint arbitration committee was continued and 
there has been issued under its jurisdiction the **Handbook,” 
containing lists of recommended manufacturers and whole- 
salers, and of poachers and those not recognized as legiti- 
mate lumber dealers. We, as wholesalers, agree to sell only 
to regular dealers provided the latter buy their lumber of 
only those whose names appear on the recommended list. 

* + * 

While on general principles it is advantageous for the 
manuutacturers to protect the retailers, there are a large Dum- 
ber of Our members who feel that the existing agreements 
work almost entirely to the interest of the former aud that 
the retailers do not show appreciation of the manner in 
which they are protected by tue wholesalers who believe in 
thei principies, by as complete reciprocity as should exist. 
itus luatter 18 DY nO Meaus one sided, and it is only just and 
lair to the manufacturers who favor and rigidiy observe 
existing agreemeuts that the retailers should patroaize them 
ins.eaa OL buying their lumber of scaipers, irresponsibie com- 
1u8s.0n Men and others who have bo interest whatever in 
thew welfare. 

ihe present agreements with our association can remain 
Satisfactory to our members only so long as the retailers 
rec.procate by purchasing their lumber of those who protect 
them. ‘Lhis is the very toundation of the relations into which 
we have entered with the various retailers’ associations, and L 
feel that 1t would be a serious matter to both branches of the 
trade if the sentiment now being expressed in favor of 
the complete abrogation of all agreements should eventually 
prevail. 

A point not clearly understood by many of our members 
is the fact that a manufacturer 1s privileged to ship lumber 
upon the order of auy legitimate dealer to any point, no 
matter whether such dealer operates a yard at the point 
where he desires the lumber or uot. ‘This applies to all deal- 
ers except those listed in the handbook as “poachers.” 

Six meetings of the arbitration committee have been held 
during the year, our representatives being Charlies UO. Goss, 
or Winona, aud Kugene Shaw, of lau Ciaire. J. ‘I. Wyman, 
of the Sash & Door Manufacturers’ Association, has also ably 
represented us. 

the joint committee has disposed of a large number of 
cases OL complaints during the year and several different edi- 
tious of the handbook have been issued by it. ‘Che commit- 
fee has come to be a sort of supreme court, and its rulings 
are based upon the agreements after a careful and compiete 
hearing of the evidence of both sides of the controversies 
which are appealed to it. 


Bureau of Grades. 


The work of the bureau of grades during the past year has 
been conducted with the same success that has characterized 
this movement from its start. At a Meeting of the bureau 
heid July 18 the resignation of Mr. kL. M. Warren as chef 
inspector was accepted. Mr. Hi. 8. Childs, who bad been a 
member of the stad of inspectors for several years, was 
chosen as Mr. Warren s successor for the remainder of the 
year, and on December ZU was re-elected tor the present year. 
* * * It 18 sate to say that the uaiform grades of tum- 
ber as adopted by this association have become more thor- 
oughly and widely recognized during the past year than dur- 
ing any previous year since the establishment of the bureau. 
The state of inspectors now consists of five men besides the 
chief inspector, which is a reduction of two men over last 
year. ‘Lne staff is imcreased or decreased as necessity ue- 
mands. Kegular inspection visits have been made to eighty- 
one yards during the year, a total of 4U5 yard inspectious 
having been made and seventy-two inspections of Claims, 

During the year request has been made several times by 
members of the bureau for the services of inspectors to grade 
lumber previous to shipment, and as this work has frequently 
taken several days at a time, the bureau thought it reason- 
able and just to the other members to fix a charge for such 
service. At its meeting on December 2U the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

Resoived, ‘that when the services of an official 
inspector are desired by a member of the bureau of 
grades for grading lumber at point of manufacture 
previous to shipment, a charge shall be made of $3 
per day, with actual expenses, for all time in excess 
of three days’ continuous service ; such service to be 
rendered only when an official inspector can be 
spared from his regular duties. 

An edition of 15,000 copies of the book of grading rules 
was issued in September, the issue of 21,000 copies of March 
1, 1898, having been exhausted. This book is the fourth edi- 
tion and contains rules for the grading of C and better nor- 
way, tank plank, select common and No. 3 shop, not before 
officially described, besides more explicit definitions of 
many of the other grades. This book was issued at a cost 
of 2 cents each, and has been furnished to the manufacturers 
and the retailers and others who have requested the same. 

There was prepared in August under the auspices of the 
bureau, a plate showing standard patterns of drop siding 
and shiplap, for the purpose of recommending the adoption 
of uniform numbers for like patterns. This covers the stand- 
ard patterns. of bevel, cove and O. G. arranged both in ship- 
lap and matched, double and single styles. A number of 
electrotypes of these patterns have been furnished to mem- 
bers, and the plate has also been printed on the back of the 
official lists of both the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and this organization. The same patterns have been 
adopted by the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

It is hoped that this may prove a ng 4 toward inaugurating 
the uniform standard sizes of dressed lumber, a result much 
to be desired, and which ought not to be difficult of con- 
summation under existing conditions. 


Price List Committee. 


The conditions which existed during a large part of last 
year rendered it inexpedient for the price list committee to 
exercise the ceaseless activity which it did during the pre- 
vious year. ‘The committee, however, has maintained its 
organization and efficiency and has held seven meetings. 
This department of our association has resolved itself into 
a bureau of information, as shown by the 105 circulars which 
have been issued og the year, containing reports of short- 
ages and surpluses of stock, market conditions etc. The 


very existence of the committee's organization and of the 
“official list” has had the effect of keeping the market from 
5V cents to $1 higher than it would have been during a large 
part of the year without these influences. 

The inquiries made at the office of the association for 
information of all kinds have materially increased since the 
organization of the price list committee, and we have made 
an elYort to furnish definite and accurate information regard- 
ing the condition of stocks, the situation of the market, the 
actions of other associations etc. Members are asked to make 
free use of this feature of our organization and to assist 
in increasing its value by giving any information which they 
may be requested to furnish. 

lor the purpose of still further adding to the scope of 
this work, it is proposed to issue a directory to the lumber 
manufacturers, giving the location of the mills, the line 
of railroads on which the same are located, saw capacity and 
all information which may be of value to prospective buyers 
and of advantage to the manufacturers, the same to be pre- 
pared in pamphiet form and distributed by the association. 

A new set of classification books, showing the freight 
rates from Minneapolis to all points in the territory west of 
the river, is being prepared, showing the initials of the rail- 
roads upon which each point is situated, and the actual 
freight rate in figures, as well as the classification, in order 
that differentials may be figured without the necessity of 
consulting tariff sheets. ‘This book will be the most com- 
plete and valuable of any of the kind which we have 
yet issued. It is now in the press. The system of selling 
jumber on classification of treight rates has proven so 
practicable and successful that it is not likely that the 
manufacturers will soon revert to the former method of sell- 
ing on their own local rates. 

Since stocks of lumber have become so badly broken, our 
circulars giving “Items of stock wanted” and “items of stock 
for sale’ have increased in value and have been freely con- 
sulted, Besides showing what the general condition of 
stock is, these circulars have been the agency through which 
many transfers of lumber have been made from concerns 
having a surplus to those which desired to “piece up.” 

Another feature which has proven of more or less value 
during the past year is the information we have been able 
to give members seeking employees of different kinds. We 
have received applications from persons desiring employment 
and have communicated this information to manufacturers to 
whom it might be of interest. This information has in- 
cluded office men, stenographers, traveling salesmen, graders 
ete., and members are asked to make the most of this bureau. 


Railroad Committee. 


There having been no threatened disturbances of railroad 
rates during the year, our railroad committee has not been 
called upon to exert its efforts in behalf of the membership. 
The advance in rates proposed at the beginning of ivvv 
was put into effect, and there is no prospect of any imme- 
diate reduction. Our railroad committee is by no means in- 
effective, however, and stands ready at any moment to take 
up any matter under its jurisdiction, in behalf of our mem- 
bers. 

Our Relations at Large. 


Our relations with the associations of manufacturers in 
other sections of the country are exceedingly cordial. We 
have been able to render more or less assistance to these 
organizations by giving them the benefit of our longer expe- 
rience. 

Upon the approval of President Irvine your secretary 
attended the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association at Merrill, Wis., on January 22, and was 
formally assured of the kindly attitude of that body toward 
this association and of the desire of the Wisconsin valley 
manufacturers to co-operate harmoniously with us in fur- 
thering the interests of the manufacturers of both sections. 

There was recently organized the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Asociation, which proposes to conduct its 
work along lines similar to those of our association. They 
have already adopted an official price list and recommended 
uniform grading rules. We have assured them of our wil- 
lingness to assist them in any manner possible. * * * 

The total actual sales reported by our members for 1900 
are 2,949,000,000 feet. 


Disbursement of Expenses 1900. 


General. Price list. Grading. 


Expense account ......... $ 50.65 $ 121.05 § 41.07 
Office CZPOMSE 2... cccvcecs 195.02 132.29 138.90 
Postage, telegraph and tele- 

WEG accececcneesveceed 112.70 143.00 107.40 
BAIMFISW 2 cc cccscccesccces $27.52 1,113.98 9,001.49 
Stationery and printing.... 250.1% 419.41 50.52 
Traveling expenses ....... 179.45 284.44 6,514.17 
Miscellaneous ..........-¢- 2,131.02 17.50 299.48 


1.65 $16,153.03 
2'231.65 
3,746.49 


Total expense, 1900 .......-cceeeeteccceees $22,131.17 
The report of the secretary being accepted and placed 
on file, the report of the auditor was called for and 
was read by the secretary. It showed im detail receipts 
of $29,235.01 and disbursements of $22,201.04, with a 
gross balance on hand of $7,808.97. 

The president announced the following committee on 
nominations: B. F. Nelson, C. A. Weyerhaeuser, D. R. 
Brooks. 

Secretary Rhodes read a report, prepared by him- 
self, on the existing trade conditions. This report was 
exhaustive and adequately presented the conditions in 
the white pine market as they are known to exist at 
the present time. The report was listened to with 
considerable interest by the members and was well re- 
ceived by them. 


Secretary’s Report on Trade Conditions. 


Viewed as a whole, trade for the year 1900 was very 
satisfactory, both as to the volume of business and the 
prices obtained. The conditions surrounding the market 
a large part of the year, however, were varied and peculiar. 
The total amount of lumber moved during 1900 stands sec- 
ond only to that of 1899, when lumber shipments surpassed 
all previous records. Leaving out of account the phenom- 
enal trade of 1899, when the conditions prevailing the entire 
year were unusually favorable, 1900, compared with normal 
conditions, is the best year ever enjoyed by the manufac- 
turers of the north. 

The heavy demand of 1899 continued well into January 
and February of last year, when all speculative buying 
ceased and when the wide advertisement of high prices of 
all kinds of building material created a fear that the 
building operations of the spring would be greatly cur- 
tailed, and when a strike of the building trades in Chicago 
shut off all demand from that immense lumber market. 

The prices of yellow pine had stimulated production to 
the danger point, and when the demand slackened the prices 
of that commodity came down so rapidly that the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association found it necessary to 
entirely suspend their official list. This immediately af- 
fected prices to a certain extent, the Ly Sage a weekness 
being in dimension, which was being rapidly substituted by 
yellow pine and hemlock. 

The members of this association were then asked to take 
their traveling representatives off the road in the territory 
west of the Sriss ssippi river, in an effort “to sustain the 
market and with the hope that conditions would soon im- 
prove. The salesmen were held in for two months, during 
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which prices remained from $1 to $2 niier than they prob- 
ably would had the usual efforts to sell been made, 

With the advent of spring the pose? of low water 
in the driving streams became apparent. This materialized 
to such an extent as to ay reduce the cut at Clo- 
quet, Minneapolis and Winona and at other points. The 
drouth continued until July 1, during which time prices 
remained reasonably firm, although the demand was light. 
With heavy rains and the resumption of manufacture, the 
market began to decline as efforts were made to move lum- 
ber. The drouth was immediately followed by reports of 
crop failures, which were greatly exaggerated by specu- 
lators and others interested and had a depressing effect 
upon all kinds of business until the truth could be ascer- 
tained. ‘The failure materialized in parts of northern Min- 
nesota and in North Dakota, while crops in the states of 
lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Illinois, Wisconsin and southern 
Minnesota were bountiful. Then it was that yellow pine 
began to show signs of recovery, and has been steadily 
gaining up to the present time, until today it is as strong 
as it was ever known. 

Following the reports of the general crop failures came 
the political campaign which, in August and September, 
caused some uncertainty as to the future. By the first of 
October, however, the result seemed to be well understood, 
and there was not the depression of business that was nat- 
urally expected. Shipments during both the months of No- 
vember and December were as heavy as for any month of 
the twelve, and brought the total for the year up to the 
high water mark. 

I have rehearsed these conditions for the purpose of 
showing why it has been impossible during most of the year 
to maintain anything like a uniform price on lumber, As 
stated before, the very existence of the “official list” during 
the period served to keep the market to a higher level than 
would havé been maintained without it. At its meeting in 
September the price list committee carefully reviewed the 
conditions and thought it expedient to officially acknowl- 
edge that the maintenance of an meine J uniform price 
by all of the many interests represented by this associa- 
tion was impossible. It was thought better to make this 
acknowledgment and to ask every manufacturer to use his 
best endeavors to get the highest possible prices for his 

roduct than to suspend the official list entirely as the yel- 
ana pine manufacturers had done earlier in the year. The 
northern Minnesota manufacturers, whose natural market 
in the grain raising districts had been cut off by the drouth, 
were obliged to seek other and more distant markets. It 
was plainly evident that these manufacturers could not 
compete on an even basis with the mills south of them, 
which were iocated much nearer to the only trade then to 
be sought. ‘There were also manufacturers who claimed 
that they could not get the same price for their product 
that could be obtained by manufacturers whose stocks con- 
tained a larger percentage of white pine. 

When conditions are entirely favorable so that a uniform 
list can be obtained with reasonable unanimity, the policy 
of the price list committee can be changed to suit the 
emergency and a request made that every manufacturer 
maintain absolutely the official list prices for his stock. 

It is believed by many that such conditions now face us. 
One thing is certain: Present conditions and prospects for 
the immediate future are much more favorable than they 
have been before at any time during the past twelve 
months. Whether they are such as to warrant the abso- 
lute maintenance of the official prices by all of the many 
interests represented in this association remains for the 
manufacturers here assembled to decide. 

The three conditions most gp conducing to a season 
of heavy demand for lumber, making the maintenance of 
a firm and uniform price possible, exist today. ‘They are, 
first, the general shortage of stock; second, the general 
prosperity and purchasing — of the country; third, the 
unquestioned building activity of the coming season. 

Stocks in the hands of the dealers throughout our dis- 
tributing territory are much less than normal. This is 
but natural when the uncertain state of the market for the 
past year is taken into consideration. ‘The dealers bought 
stock only as they needed it for immediate sale, as there 
was nothing to be gained by piling up lumber. As a result 
retail stocks are generally inadequate to take care of the 
consumption which will begin as soon as weather condi- 
tions are favorable for spring work. 

The indications point to a large amount of building dur- 
ing the year. The settlement of the strike in Chicago again 
brings that city into the market with last year’s loss of 
time to be made up. It is predicted that Chicago will con- 
sume a larger amount of lumber this year than at any time 
in its history except the World’s Fair year. 

The building of the St. Louis exposition is now assured, 
and for the next twenty-four months that city will absorb 
a very large amount of yellow pine. ‘This will materially 
relieve our competition with the southern manufacturers in 
the southwest territory and will exercise a very strength- 
ening influence upon the whole yellow pine market, * * * 

White = has held and during the coming year will con- 
tinue to hold its place at the head of the principal timber 
products of the country, as the strongest factor in the 
market and to a very large extent influencing the price of 
all other forest products. 

The day will never come when northern pine will sell at 
the prices which it did three years ago. The present price 
represents the actual value of the product. ‘he days of 
cheap lumber are past. ‘The rapid and sure consumption 
of our standing timber assures us of this, not to take into 
consideration the increased cost of manufacture in the past 
two years. The margin of profit between the price list and 
the cost of production is not sufficieht to permit the reduc- 
tion to the selling price of former years. We must not be 
deceived by the comparatively high average selling prices 
of the past two years. They by no means represent a pro- 
portionate gain in profits, for the increase in the cost of 
everything entering into the business of manufacturing 
lumber has increased in praater ratio than has the selling 
price of lumber. While it is not likely that there will be 
any material advances unless unforeseen conditions develop, 
ya is no likelihood of any reduction of the general range 
of prices. 

he annual inventories of the manufacturers of the 
Mississippi and Wisconsin valleys, covering stocks on hand 
January 1, 1901, which have been compiled under the 
auspices of the bureau of grades, show more lumber in pile 
than there was on January 1, 1900. Great care has been 
exercised to get these statistics correctly, and we believe 
them to show very nearly the actual amount of lumber on 
hand. They include the inventories of eighty-two firms in 
the two territories mentioned, besides careful estimates of 
lumber, lath and shingles of thirty-one firms. They show 
a total of 1,772,003,626 feet, as compared with 1,661,084,- 
§27 feet a year ago. 

Last year there was a shortage over the stocks of January, 
1899, of 376,479,409 feet, and the shortage of 1899 over 
1898 amounts to 105,719,507. Hence the total shortage this 
year over stocks of January 1, 1898, is 871,280,117. It is 
therefore hardly to be expected that a very great shortage 
could develop this year. 

The apparent shortage of stocks does not exist in actual 
lumber in pile so much as it does in lumber dry enough to 
ship. Many mills produced heavily late last season, being 
down the fore part of the year on account of the scarcity 
of logs, and the weather conditions of the late fall and 
early winter were not such as to dry lumber very rapidly. 
Nearly every firm reports a shortage of certain items of 
lumber in shipping condition. 

The stock sheets this year show the percentages of each 
grade of lumber in comparison with the past two years and 
constitute very valuable information on which to base the 
cut of various items the coming season. Only two sheets 
of totals have been printed, one covering the stocks in the 
= aaa valley and one of the stocks of the Wisconsin 

ey. 


TOTALS OF ANNUAL INVENTORIES, AS COMPILED 


BY THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY LUMBERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, REPRESENTING STOCKS OF 
LUMBER IN THE MISSISSIPPI AND 
WISCONSIN VALLEYS. 

Lumber, Feet. 
SERB ccsccsess BEES) )~=— th ek we» 
1899....eeceee 2,037,564,236 
1900.....-+++- 1,661,084,827 Dec. 376,479,409 
i Gn sees 1,772,003,626 Inc. 110,918,799 
, Lumber. Shingles. uath. 
1898.... 2,143,283,743 262,760,860 261,036,575 
1899.... 2,037,564,236 871,006,250 219,103,640 
1900.... 1,661,084,827 370,969,500 138,337,722 
1901.... 1,772,003,626 207,335,500 238,472,755 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF LUMBER HELD BY MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE MISSISSIPPI AND WISCONSIN 
VALLEYS FOR THREE YEARS, AS SHOWN 
BY THE INVENTORIES. 
1899. 1900. 1901. 


Mississippi Valley ...18,375,719 16,548,466 17,172,110 
Wisconsin Valley .... 9,262,291 10,745,070 138,665,671 
All .cccce ve cece eee 10,853,252 15,339,425 16,445,166 


Uniform Discounts, 


The report of the committee appointed to submit 
recommendations for uniform terms of discount etc. was 
read by the secretary. It was as follows: 

In order to correct the abuses into which the system of 
dfscounting bills has fallen and to save thousands of dol- 
lars annually to which the manufacturers of lumber are 
justly entitled, we recommend that the following be recog- 
nized and insisted upon as the regular terms of discount, 

That terms of discount be universally 60 days’ time from 
date of invoice, or 2 percent off for cash in 10 days, after 
oo and other transportation charges have been de- 

ucted. 

If for any reason dealers are unable to obtain freight bills 
within the specified ten days they should be instructed to 
remit the approximate amount of the bill, if they desire to 
take advantage of the discount, and remit the balance due 
as soon as the freight bill is received. 

We also recommend that manufacturers insist upon remit- 
tances in exchange at par, on Minneapolis, St. Pauli, Chi- 
cago, Duluth, New York or Milwaukee, and in case remit- 
tances are made in local checks that the exchange be charged 
to the account of the party so remitting. In this connec- 
tion we would further recommend that the following be 
printed on all price lists: ‘Remittances must be made 
free from exchange and express charges.” 

(Signed) Drew MUSSER, 
M. H. McCarruy. 

Such communications as were to be presented to the 
meeting were next called for. Secretary Rhodes read 
a letter from President Lippincott, of the board of 
directors of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, asking that not more than three delegates 
be appointed to attend the annual meeting which will 
be held at Pittsburg. It was moved and carried that 
the matter be left to the incoming officers of the asso- 
ciation for action. 

A communication from the retail lumber dealers’ asso- 
ciation of Texas was also presented. It asked the co- 
operation of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation in securing a better equipment for the freight 
cars in which lumber is shipped. The matter was re- 
ferred to the railroad committee. 

The paper which had been prepared for presentation 
by the delegates from the various retail associations who 
held a meeting in this city om Monday was next taken 
up. This paper brought to the attention of the manu- 
facturers a number of different trade matters in which 
the retailers desired the co-operation of the association 
in order to work reforms. Following the presentation 
of these matters the report of the joint committee was 
received. It was decided to take no action on the recom- 
mendation of the committee until more thorough inves- 
tigations could be instituted. It was also decided to 
finish the regular order of business and then to call 
upon the delegates for explanations of the plans, and 
the action desired by the association. 

The report of the price list committee being called 
for W. F. Brooks, chairman said: 

The report made by the secretary in regard to the condi- 
tion of prices fully covers the situation and the committee 
desires to make no further report on conditions. A meet- 
ing was held by the committee this forenoon and the situa- 
tion was thoroughly canvassed. After careful consideration 
it was decfded that the present list represents the values 
now obtained and the committee makes no recommendations 
for changes. We, as a committee, think it is well to let 
good enough alone. With the present conditions in the 
building world we feel that we are at present on solid 
— and we recommend that the present list be reaf- 

rmed. 

It was moved and carried that the report be con- 
curred in and that no changes be made in the list as 
it now exists. 


Election of Officers. 


The report of the committee on nominations was re- 
ceived and the meeting instructed the secretary to cast 
a ballot for the officers as nominated. Following is the 
list of new officers: 

President—S. T. McKnight, Minneapolis. 

Vice Presidents—R. L. McCormick, Hayward, Wis.; L. 
C. Colman, La Crosse, Wis. 

Treasurer—H. C. Akeley, Minneapolis. 

In the absence of President McKnight, vice President 
McCormick was conducted to the chair and after a short 
address in which he thanked the assembly for-the honors 
conferred upon him he took up the regular order of 
business, 

The meeting next. proceeded to the election of the 
board of directors with the following result: 

B. F. Nelson, Minneapolis; C. A. Smith, Minneapolis ; 
Thomas H. Shevlin, Minneapolis; William Irvine, La 
Crosse, Wis; W. H. Laird, Winona, Minn.; Eugene 
Shaw, Eau Claire, Wis.; F. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, 
Minn.; George H. Atwood, Stillwater, Minn.; Thomas 
Wilkinson, Merrill, Wis. 

The following members were elected to the bureau of 
grades: J.D, Bronson, Stillwater, Minn; F. A. Bovey, 
Minneapolis; A. R. Rogers, Minneapolis; R. M. Weyer- 
haeuser, Cloquet, Minn.; George Sardam, Clinton, Towa; 
Roscoe Horton, Winona, Minn.; Robert Starrs, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis.; H. H. Foster, Merrill, Wis. 








The election of the price list committee resulted as 
follows: 

W. F. Brooks, Minmeapolis, Minn.; E. J. Carpenter, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn.; J. D. 
Bronson, Stillwater, Minn.; George H. Chapman, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; W. Hayes Laird, Winona, Minn. Ed. 
Mueller, Davenport, Iowa; Thomas Wilkinson, Burling- 
ton, Iowa; H. H. Foster, Merrill, Wis. 

The matter presented by the joint committee and the 
committee from the retailers’ association, which had 
previously been postponed, was again brought up for 
consideration. After a short preliminary discussion it 
was decided to ask the delegations from the different 
associations to appear in the convention and explain 
the various matters under consideration. This was done 
and the following made short addresses to the assembly: 
Secretary Hollis, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; E. L. Thornton, representing the Chicago Lumber- 
men’s Association; L. L. Barth, Chicago association; 
A. F. Frudden, Dubuque, Iowa; John Montano, Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association of Indiana; W. E. Terry, Illi- 
nois Lumber Dealers’ Association. These gentlemen then 
withdrew from the meeting, which thereupon adjourned 
and the questions involved were discussed by the mem- 
bers in an informal manner. It was finally decided at 
the meeting of the board of directors to consider the 
matter further and meet with the committees from the 
Chicago association and the various interested retail 
associations at Milwaukee when the Wisconsin retailers 
will meet next week, February 26-27. 





Trouble. 


A DETROIT DISABILITY. 

Detroit, Micn., Feb. 20.—The Delbridge & Cameron 
Company, operating a planing mill and sash and door 
factory at Kighth and Plum streets, has given a chattel 
mortgage for $8,704 to protect its creditors, nearly all 
of whom are Detroit firms. The concern is a stock 
company and has not paid a dividend in over seven years. 
The majority of the stock is owned by the Cameron 
estate, the attorney for which announced his intention 
of forcing a change in the management. The mortgage 
is said to have been filed in order to checkmate such 
a move. It is expected that the Cameror interests will 
be bought out and the mortgage discharged within a 
few days. 








A PITTSBURG ASSIGNMENT. 


The East End Planing Mill Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., composed of D. W. Brown, George F. Bainbridge, 
J. J. Chisholm and Edward B. Williams, partners, with 
a mill at Fifth avenue and the Pennsylvania railroad, 
‘ast End, made a voluntary assignment last week to the 
Mercantile Trust Company for the benefit of creditors. 
The liabilities of the company are about $11,000, while 
their assets will reach over $5,000. Lack of capital 
and failure to compete successfully with western lum- 
ber firms are said to be the cause of the failure. The 
East End Lumber Company’s mill was first built by the 
American Lumber Company over six years ago, and 
shortly after commencing business, it was sold to Brown 
& Maurer. The latter firm was sold out by the sheriff 
about four years ago, the East End Lumber Com- 
pany being the purchaser. The company was capitalized 
at $6,000, and made many additions and improvements 
on the mill. 





A Massachusetts Mishap. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—A. L. & H. E. Bartlett, doing 
a lumber business and operating a finish factory in 
North Adams, Mass., have assigned for the benefit of 
their creditors. It is estimated that the unsecured 


liabilities amount to about $27,000, in addition to which 


there are several secured creditors, among them the 
North Adamg Savings bank. This concern was formerly 
in the contracting business under the name of Bartlett 
Bros. and failed a dozen years ago. 

—_——eeee 


Involuntary proceedings in bankruptcy against B. F. 
Gose, a retail lumber dealer of Cleveland, Ohio, were 
filed in the United States district court February 16. 
The petitioners were Fisher, Wilson & Co., the Owen T. 
Jenks Lumber Company and the Nicola & Stone Lum- 
ber Company. 

POPP PPP PPP PPP PP PP 

The Kirk-Christy Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, dealer 
in hardwood lumber, has recently .issued one of the 
most complete stock lists yet received in this office. It 
enumerates the stocks piled at the company’s twenty- 


seven yards, distributed through Ohio, West Virginia, | 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana and Missouri, thus enab- 
ling its clients in the various states to get quick delivery 
of their requirements. 

LAID LD LPL LPL DID 


The business of T. B. Heal & Sons, of Axminister, 
Devon, and Battersea, London, has been transferred into 
a limited company under the name of T. B. Heal & Sons, 
Limited. Mr. Heal announces that this will not affect 
the general conduct of the business, himself and his 
sons continuing to manage its affairs. Mr. Heal him- 
self expects to visit America this season, at which time 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will have something further 
to say about him by way of introduction to its readers. 

OBB BLD LLL EIEIO 

The I. Stephenson Company’s mill at Wells, Mich., is 
now running full blast, turning out from 125,000 to 
150,000 feet in ten hours. The company has lately 
completed and put in operation one of the latest im- 
proved dry kilns and can supply almost anything in the 
northern lumber line, 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Receipts of Lumber at New York in 1900—Activity at the Pan-American City—Heavy Snows 
Impede the Lumber Movement—Steady Demand at Pittsburg—More Rumors 
of North Carolina Pine Consolidation—Cleveland Jottings. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Feb. 18.—Though climatic conditions have 
let up just a little the state of trade is not greatly 
altered. Only a little lumber is moving, and while retail 
yards are not overloaded it takes an acute sense of hear- 
ing to detect any murmurs of complaint on that score. 
Still it cannot be denied that what activity there is is 
about as great as what can reasonably be expected for 
the season. 

Two coming events take up considerable of the atten- 
tion of the New York trade just now. One is the annual 
banquet of the New York Lumber Trade Association at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday evening of this week 
Washington’s birthday eve—and the other is the annual 
convention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Pittsburg, early next month. ‘The inter- 
est in the Pittsburg meeting grows every week and it is 
more than probable that there will be a special car hired 
to take out the thirty or more lumber dealers from New 
York who intend to be present. 

The list of guests at the banquet from New York city 
and state as published includes Gov. Benjamin B. Odell, 
jr.; Joseph M. Dickey, United States shipping commis- 
sioner; William IF. King, president, and William R. Cor- 
wane, secretary, Merchants’ Association of New York; 
John N. Seatcherd, president of the executive committee 
of the Pan-American Exposition; John P. Leo, president 
of the Builders’ League; F. M. Weeks, president, and 
William K. Fertig, secretary, Building Trades Club; 
Pendennis White. 

Statistics showing the receipts of lumber at the port 
of New York for 1900 show the total number of feet to 
have been 1,246,014,604, made up as follows: 





oo a ee Terre Ce 
Feet. 

370 cargoes spruce timber, estimated at 300,000 

PG OEE COTE oc wacecde eae OE e Kee Re een wc mnn® 1 

20,701 cars of lumber by all roads, estimated at 

15,000 feet per car 

1,196 cars of box shooks, estimated at 15,000 per 


11,000,000 


| SOP es REITER EEC Te CT Cr re 17,940,000 
740 carloads of logs, estimated at 8,000 feet per 

| BRAS Pere Te eee TT TET ee 7,520,000 
Receipts by Hudson river ...........0.eee eee + 028,403,665 
REED ps dccecedeceresesees Chee sesaedeceses 6,166,918 
i Co, Oe cc ceed eee eereeeeadeee ae 3,172,198 
WETS. SOLUOOE -E1O okicin cic ccwasceacesions 123,474,960 


For purposes of comparison the receipts of yellow 
pine from southern ports for 1900 as against those of 
1899 are shown. In 1899 the receipts were 268,976,480 
feet; in 1900, 337,791,863 feet. 

The retail lumber business of Edwin L. Thomas at 
Yonkers is now in the hands of his son, George H. 
Thomas, and Peter F. O’Neill, under the firm name of 
Thomas & O'Neill. The members of the new concern are 
young and energetic and have already greatly enlarged 
the yards. 

New concerns recently elected to membership of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association are the B. P. John- 
son Company, wholesaler, of 16 Beaver street, and 
Burns, Pearsall & Co., retailers, of Hamilton and Pros- 
pect avenue, Brooklyn. Memberships that were standing 
in the name of the estate of A. T. Buckhout and Parmele 
& Flash have been transferred respectively to Frank 
C. Buckhout and Parmele, Flash & King. As a com- 
mittee to attend the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Pittsburg 
the board of trustees have appointed President Richard 
S. White, John H. Ireland and Secretary J. D. Crary. 
The committee has full power to act for the association, 

Included among recent visitors to the city may be men- 
tioned: C. H. Bond, of Rathbur & Co, Oswego, N. Y.; 
Pendennis White, of White, Rider & Frost, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; 8S. P. Ryland, of the Ryland-Brooks Lum- 
ber Company, Baltimore; Mr. Oliver, of the Oliver Lum- 
ber Company, Toronto; G. J. Cherry, of the North 
State Lumber Company, Ayden, N. C.; and Robert 
Pierce, of the Chicago Lumber Company, Topeka, Kan. 

The Norris-Garwood Lumber & Storage Company, of 
Olean, N. Y., has been incorporated at Albany with a 
capital of $10,000. The directors are C. P. Norris and F, 
L, Eaton, of Olean, and W. L. Garwood, of this city. 
Another new corporation is the Empire Saw Company, 
of Albany, with a similar capital of $10,000, and as 
directors, A. L. Joslin, D. J. Hartnett and L. N. Burdick, 
of Albany, 

It is reported that the Weidman Cooperage Works, one 
of the largest in Brooklyn, has been sold to Lowell M. 
a proprietor of the Brooklyn Cooperage Com- 

vy. 
The H. A. Stang Lumber Company, of this city, has 
been incorporated at Albany with a capital of $15,000. 
The directors are H. A. Stang, H. F. Ressmeyer and C. G. 
Bothner, of this city. 

J. B. Murphree has returned to the city after a two 
Weeks’ trip to Florida.’ He reports that yellow pine is 
being held more stiffly in price at the mills than here. 

f The contract with McLachlin Bros., Arnprior, Canada, 

or their 1901 cut of white pine has been received by E. 
0, Lemay, whose selling agents are W. M. Crombie & 

0., of 81 New street, this city. 

. The Chequasset Lumber Company, of 66 Broad street, 

48 secured C. R. Carpenter, of Baltimore, as its Mary- 
and and southern Pennsylvania representative. 

orge C. Lavery, secretary for Gilson, Collins & Co., 


this city, is enjoying a business and social trip through 
the south. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 20.—The effort to get a special 
car for the Pittsburg meeting appears to be coming out 
all right, though there is some demur to the day trip. 
Some dealers are asking that the time be changed to 
night. 

There is some doubt about the ability of the Lumber 
Exchange to obtain the rail report of lumber handled 
during the past year. The roads somehow do not keep 
these figures separate and they object to the extra cost 
of getting them up. For a time the Merchants’ Ex- 
change obtained these figures with other transportation 
advices daily, but they were so manifestly inaccurate 
that the effort was given up some time ago. 

President Preisch, of the Lumber Exchange, has gone 
west on a long trip. He is now in Duluth, looking up 
pine lumber, with some expectation of buying. From 
there he will go on to the Pacific coast, where he will 
make a study of the red cedar shingle situation. He will 
be away a month or more and will expect to add con- 
siderably to his facilities for handling the red cedar 
shingles that his firm has for some years made a spe- 
cialty of. 

C. W. Betts and W. P. Betts have gone to Menominee 
to look over the pine lumber situation. Possibly the lat- 
ter will remain there a while, as he has for some years 
spent much of his time at pine producing centers while 
the saws were running. The plan is of course to buy 
stock for next season, watch it through the saw if desired 
and keep in touch with the business at that end of it. 

L. P. Graves has gone to the Holland & Graves saw 
mills at Byng Inlet, on Georgian bay. He reports a big 
cut coming in and that the weather is just right for the 
work, with snow none too deep for easy logging. The 
firm will cut considerably more lumber for next season 
than it did last, most of it coming to Buffalo. 

The saw mills of the H. M. Loud’s Sons Lumber Com- 
pany, at Au Sable, Mich., are now well started, and 
though started late, on account of the good stock brought 
down last fall, there will be a large business carried on 
during the season. The company had something like 
$250,000 worth of lumber at Buffalo at the beginning of 
the year, but has sold liberally since that time, espe- 
cially to the Pan-American construction. The eastern 
trade has also been good all winter. 

The steamer C. Hebard and consorts Aloah and An- 
nabel Wilson have been sold by John J. Boland to Black 
Rock lumber dealers and will be a Buffalo tow here- 
after. They have always carried lumber and are well 
fitted for it. The owner was H. A. Tuttle, of Duluth. 








THE TWIN TONAWANDAS. 

Nortu Tonawanpna, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Dealers report 
a decidedly small amount of business during the past 
seven days as compared with the large volume of trade 
booked for previous weeks of this winter, at- 
tributed to the almost uninterrupted fall of snow in this 
section and surrounding country, which has caused also 
an interruption in demand and inquiries. Shipping 
during the week was done under difficulties in most 
instances. A shortage of cars has been encountered 
on account of the slow traffic of freight all along the 
line, several days more than heretofore being required 
to get stock to New England and other eastern con- 
sumers. Snow is also responsible for little work being 
done in the yards and planing mills, 

Thompson, Hubman & Fisher, contractors for the con- 
struction of several of the largest buildings at the Pan- 
American Exposition grounds have received the first 
consignment of fir timbers. from Winlock, Wash., for 
flag poles at the exposition. The combined length of 
the longest two timbers, which will be spliced and 
erected as the main pole, is 126 feet. Thompson, Hub- 
man & Fisher have also contracted for two more similar 
consignments to be used in the construction of the Pan- 
American stadium. "i 

The largest purchase by local dealers reported so far 
this season has just been made by Smith, Fassett & Co.— 
nearly 7,000,000 feet of various white ae grades from 
the Red Cliff Lumber Company, of Duluth. Other con- 
cerns, among them the Eastern Lumber Company and 
Robinson Bros., have made recent purchases of white 
pine in the west, while others are negotiating with the 
expectation of doing so in the near future. 

The only branch of the lumber industry in the Tona- 
wandas that seems to have experienced no ill effects 
from the recent heavy fall of snow is box shook busi- 


ness, the operators of which are catering to a much more . 


brisk trade than for several weeks previous. They do 
not expect a deterioration of existing favorable con- 
ditions but are buoyant over indications of an increase 
with the approach of spring and open weather. Dodge, 
Bliss & Co. found it necessary to run the box shook 
department of their mill until 10 o’clock on several’ 
evenings of last week in order to fill orders of a rush 
nature, 

At the democratic city convention on Tuesday W. 
Cook Oille, of Oille & McKeen, was renominated for 
mayor. He is serving North Tonawanda as mayor for 


the second consecutive term. The same convention nom- 
inated W. G. Palmer, sash, door and blind mill operator, 
for alderman in the first ward. Prior to their convention 
on Thursday the republicans of North Tonawanda tried 
to prevail upon George S. Dailey, of the Skillings, 
Whitneys & Barnes Lumber Company, to become the 
mayoralty nominee. He declined, giving pressing busi- 
ness as his reason for so doing. A. E. McKeen, of 
Oille & McKeen, was nominated for alderman at large. 

Reports from minor logging and lumber districts in 
the western section of this state are to the effect that 
deep snow has caused a practical suspension of opera- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding the interruption of operations in the 
local yards during the past two weeks it is the general 
opinion among lumbermen that their employees have 
not had as steady work for several previous winters. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—Now that St. Valentiue’s 
day has passed and the titillation of the heart has sub- 
sided we are ready again for business. “Oos ittle plump 
valentine is 00?” was a serious question, fraught with 
much nervous tension to the susceptible lumberman of 
Boston as the fateful day approached, for 4t must be 
understood that the serious business of selling lumber 
has not entirely hardened the New England heart. 
Luckily, valentines were cheap this year, and when a 
broken heart, done in red, can be bought for a cent it 
is-an unfortunate man indeed who did not receive at 
least one. Probably the clamor of all hearts was stilled 
on the 14th. 

Holidays galore mark the season, The birthday of 
Washington and that of Lincoln have furnished op- 
portunities for breaking away from the office and for- 
getting for a brief space the fellow who won’t order 
or who, having ordered, won’t settle. An unusually pro- 
tracted “spell o’ weather” has struck us and we have 
been shivering like the shorn lamb, 

The New Haven banqueters have returned and looked 
to be in fair shape considering the gallons of water 
consumed during the revelry. Our John M. Woods de- 
livered the address in his customary happy way and the 
whole affair was a pronounced success, as voted by the 
150 or more good fellows who sat at the table. 

On Tuesday, February 19, the big steamer Waccamow, 
of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, made its maiden 
entry into the port of Boston, carrying about 1,000,000 
feet of North Carolina pine and cypress. This is one of 
the two big ships now sailing from Georgetown to 
Boston and New York, and it is due to the enterprise 
of Wendell F. Brown that her first trip should be to- 
ward this center of the universe. Her cargo is prac- 
tically all sold and only a very small portion of it will 
remain on Mr. Brown’s wharf. 

T. E. Ripley has taken a long jump to Puget sound, 
to visit his home office at Tacoma, Wash. During his 
visit there he will have a look at the company’s new 
saw and shingle mills and timber land, and will spend 
some time in the woods. He expects to find decided 
changes and great improvements since his last visit, as 
during the past year or two the demands of the trade 
have forced Wheeler, Osgood & Co. to much larger 
operations in red cedar. This concern is now sending 
increasing quantities of red cedar doors, porch columns 
ete. into the New England market. 

The big new lumber yard of the Edwin Taylor Lum- 
ber Company at Hartford is now in full operation, 
with every appliance in place and in working order. 
The office is completed and a most attractive habita- 
tion it makes with its trim of oak and ash, its quar- 
tered oak floors and the heater in the basement making 
all comfortable for the inmates. The entire west side 
of the yard is taken up with open sheds in which a 
general stock is carried and in which dimension lumber 
up to thirty feet long is stored under cover. The 
main shed, about 100x100, is particularly attractive, 
with its sides constructed of louvers, admitting the 
wind without the storm. This covers two driveways, 
flanked by 16-foot bays, with swing ladders which can 
be lowered or raised at will, at intervals. Particular 
attention was paid to the roofing of asphalt and felt, 
while to go from top to bottom the sills are all of 
kyanized spruce. It may be said that a great part of 
the economical arrangement of this yard was gleaned 
at odd times by Mr. Taylor through his diligent perusal 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

The same season which witnesses the installation of 
the Hartford yard sees also the housewarming of C. 8. 
Ferry & Son at Pittsfield, Mass., who moved their last 
effects into the new yard and occupied their cheerful 
offices for the first time on February 4. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE METROPOLIS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 19.—Weather conditions are 
entirely opposed to construction work of any kind, 
and it is reasonable to find some inactivity in the lum- 
ber trade under the circumstances. One feature which 
serves as an indication for the future of business is a 
much better movement in hemlock during the past ten 
days and, whether the stocks are to fill up holes in the 
yard requirements or to go into consumption, the im- 
provement in the lumber is welcomed as meaning the 
beginning of the buying season. 

The right of subcontractors to sue successively on the 
same bond of indemnity was confirmed by a decision of 
the supreme court of this state in the case of the city of 
Philadelphia, to the use of Edward B. Malone against 
George W. Stewart and. the Equitable Trust Company. 
The action was brought on a bond given by the defend- 
ants to the city for the payment of labor and material 
men during the construction of a school building. Mr. 
Malone, suing in the name of the city, claimed $4,550.35 
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for lumber furnished during the operation. The defense 
was that the city had already brought suit on the bond, 
which had been finally determined and adjudicated. 
Another subcontractor had brought suit to recover the 
amount of his unpaid bill and the question was raised 
whether subcontractors could sue one after another on 
the same bond. The court of common pleas entered 
judgment for the plaintiff for want of a sufficient affi- 
davit of defense and damages were assessed at $3,877.98. 
From this decision Stewart appealed and the lower 
court was upheld by the supreme court. 

The Holloway Lumber Company has moved from 20 
South Broad street to 14 on the same street, where it 
has about twice its former room. William H. Fritz 
& Co., who were also at 20 South Broad, are now 
ensconced on the third floor of the Crozer building, 1420 
Chestnut street, and are conveniently situated to meet 
their increasing clientele. Wistar & Underhill, for- 
merly at 20 South Broad street, are now in the Real 
Estate Trust building, and there also may now be found 
Justice P. Taylor, who was so long identified with the 
interests of his uncle, William 8. Taylor, on North 
Delaware avenue. 

Robert C. Lippincott will vacate his old quarters on 
the third floor of the Girard building on March 1 and 
will oceup¥ a suite of five rooms in the new North 
American building, corner of Broad and Sansom streets. 

Fred J. Johnson, eastern representative of the Sagi- 
naw firm of Bliss & Van Auken, was in Pittsburg last 
week with Harry 8. Dewey, the firm’s Saginaw sales 
manager. Both he and Mr. Dewey feel very much 
encouraged regarding the prospects for business in these 
parts during the year. 

Edward B. Malone, of Watson, Malone & Sons, says 
that business with them since December has been sur- 
prisingly good, January being ahead of last January a 
year ago, and the present month promising to equal the 


same month of 1900. 
al 


SMOKY CITY TRADE. 

PirrspurG, Pa,, Feb. 19.—During the past week there 
has been no change in trade conditions. A quiet tone 
prevails, but a good, steady drive at business is being 
made, All lumber shows a strong tendency toward an 
advance, but it is the evident desire of the dealers here 
to keep right on at present good rates. The architects 
are busy on plans, which, when taken off the boards, will 
keep the dealers hustling to get the lumber. No new 
contracts have been made with the mill men thus far, 
and there is no prospect of any being made at present. 
Hemlock is holding its own at strong quotations, and 
there is every indication of a continuance of its strength, 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Penn Lumber 
Company and the Kaul & Hall Lumber Company it was 
decided to discontinue the style of the Penn Lumber 
Company, the business heretofore conducted by that firm 
being assumed under the name of the Kaul & Hall Lum- 
ber Company. ‘The same oflicers and management con- 
tinue with the new corporation as were identified with 
the old since its organization: Andrew Kaul, president; 
J. K. P. Hall, vice-president and secretary; C. Simons, 
treasurer; John Kaul, manager and W. P. Barker, sales 
manager. Fred Wilmarth will continue as manager of 
the company’s interests in Pittsburg. 

In the suit brought by Joseph A. Herron and others, 
executors of James Neel, deceased, against William P. 
Wampler, for an accounting of the affairs of the lumber 
firm of Neel & Wampler, the court made an order in ac- 
cordance with the report of the master in the case, di- 
recting Wampler to pay the Union Trust Company 
$36,485.13. 

J. W. Wilson, of Punxsutawney, Pa., the owner of 
extensive lumber lands in that locality, was a visitor in 
the city last week. Other callers on the trade were: OD. 
M. Fair and H. M. Fair, Greensburg, Pa.; J. M. Funk, 
Waynesburg, Pa.; George S. McFarland, Oakdale, Pa., 
and F, A. Griffith, Chicago. 

A very important consolidation has taken place at New 
Castle, Pa. The Gailey Lumber Company and the Law- 
rence County Lumber Company have merged their inter- 
ests, and, with an increased capital of $25,000, hence- 
forth will handle the business of both concerns as the 
Lawrence County Lumber Company. Messrs. J. W. 
Hays and J, A. Haller, formerly the owners of the Gailey 
Lumber Company, will be identified with the manage- 
ment of the Lawrence County Lumber Company, the 
officers of which will be J. W. Hays, president; J. A. 
Haller, vice-president, and T. M. Bettinger, secretary and 
treasurer. This will make the strongest concern of its 
kind in western Pennsylvania. Their purpose is not 
only to continue the lumber, contracting and building 
supply business in New Castle, but to extend it into the 
surrounding sections. The business will be aggressively 
and capably managed, and it is expected to hold a very 
large volume of trade. 

The well-known Chicago concern, the Edwin S. Hart- 
well Lumber Company, has opened a branch office at No. 
108 Wood street, and will conduct their business here or 
the same lines as in Chicago. F. D, Casanave, jr., is the 
company’s sales agent. 

J. H. Noble, a dealer in railroad timber, has opened 
an office at No. 220 First avenue. 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, is on a 
business trip to the lumber region of rfortherr Pennsyl- 
vania. Lawrence Donaldson, of Canonsburg, has been en- 
gaged by this firm as bookkeeper. 

Wm. G. Gordon, of the Lewis building, in speaking of 
the pine situation said that a quiet yard trade prevails 
owing to weather conditions. White pine is strong with 
better prices. Yellow pine is stiff with a good outlook 
for staying so. White pine strips No. 2 common are 
scarce, 

Wallis Carley, of Sharon, Pa., received the contract 
for a block of houses in the Homestead plant. 


THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Banoor, Me., Feb. 16.—The lumbermen have won over 
the pulp and paper men, and great is the rejoicing 
thereat. The so called Millinocket bill has been with- 
drawn from the legislature and the contending factions 
have agreed upon a commission of three  mem- 
bers to decide all questions relating to driving of logs 
and storage of water on the west branch of the Penob- 
scot river. This is the result of weeks of lobbying at 
Augusta and arguments in the newspapers on the merits 
of the bill introduced by Representative Beal, of Bangor, 
for the incorporation of the West Branch Driving & 
Reservoir Dam Company, a child of the Great Northern 
Paper Company, which sought to gain control of the 
water flow of the west branch and the driving of logs 
in that branch, all the particulars of which have been 
published in this paper. A commission consisting of F. 
W. Ayer, of Bangor, representing the lumbermen; Fred 
A. Gilbert, of Orono, representing the Great Northern 
Paper Company, and James W. Sewall, of Oldtown, 
representing the timber land owners, was appointed to 
have full power to decide the time of starting the west 
branch drives from the head of Chesuncook lake, how 
and where and when water shall be stored on the river 
and all other questions affecting the interests of the pulp 
and paper men and the lumbermen and mill owners. 
Thereupon, the Great Northern or Millinocket bill was 
withdrawn from the legislature and the lumbermen re- 
turned to Bangor happy. Further than this, a bill is 
to be introduced giving the Penobscot Log Driving Com- 
pany greater privileges than heretofore it has enjoyed 
and the lumbermen regard their victory as complete. 


an 


THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb, 20.—An expansion in movement 
is noted and prices have gone upward during the past 
two weeks. North Carolina pine edge box, which sold 
as low as $7, now brings $8 to $8.50, and other grades 
have advanced correspondingly. Though stocks are gen- 
erally ample for all present requirements the situation 
is kept well in hand by the manufacturers and the out- 
look presents a promising aspect. The open weather 
has facilitated operations at the mills, but the stocks 
are relatively light and this market has no embarrass- 
ing accumulations. The Baltimore demand during the 
past two weeks has been small, but from out of town 
inquiries have been received which are expected to de- 
velop much actual business. The building season prom- 
ises well and the demand from this direction is likely 
to be large. ‘Foreign inquiries are being received but 
are without special feature. Values throughout the entire 
list of North Carolina pine are firm or stronger. 

Interest in the proposed North Carolina pine combine 
has been revived by the visit of Governor John Walter 
Smith to New York, which is believed to have had some 
connection with the deal. The latter was to have been 
concluded during the latter part of last year, but the 
presidential election and other diverting factors caused 
delay. Now, however, negotiations appear to have been 
taken up again, with fair prospects of a successful con- 
summation, Governor Smith is largely interested im 
the contemplated merger, being connected with the Surry 
Lumber Company, and senior partner in the firm of Smith, 
Moore & Co., of Snow Hill, Md. Another Marylander 
whose assent is considered well wigh indispensable is 
ex-Governor E. E. Jackson, of EK. EK, Jackson & Bro. 
Governor Smith on his return from New York declined 
to talk about his trip, but it is the prevailing impres- 
sion that the new company will be organized under the 
laws of New Jersey, with the main office in Jersey 
City. The capitalization, it is said, will be from $25,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000, the financial arrangements being 
managed by the banking firm of August Belmont & Co., 
of New York. ‘The original options on the different 
plants which are to be taken into the combination 
expired February 1, but according to reliab!e informa- 
tion they have been extended until March 1 and efforts 
will be made to complete the consolidation before the 
options again lapse. The avowed object of the combina- 
tion, as has been stated in previous issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is to the effect economy in man- 
agement. All persons interested in the matter strenu- 
ously deny that an advance in price of lumber is con- 
templated. The new corporation, if formed, will take 
in the yellow pime manufacturing business of Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and will include the 
following companies: 

Tunis Lumber Company, Baltimore. 

Surry Lumber Company, Dendron, Va., and Baltimore. 

George KF. Sloan & Bro., Baltimore. 

Suffolk Saw Mill Company, Suffolk, Va. 

John L. Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va. 

Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va. 

Gay Manufacturing Company, Suffolk, Va. 

Greenleaf-Johnson Company, Norfolk and Baltimore. 

kK. BE. Jackson & Bro., Salisbury, Md. 

Virginia Saw Mill Company, Norfolk. 

Wiley, Harker & Co., New York. 

W. W. Tunis Bros.’ Lumber Company, Norfolk. 

The new storage and forwarding company projected 
by R. W. Price, of Price & Heald, John L. Alcock and 
other dealers and exporters of lumber and logs has been 
incorporated. It will be known as the Locust Point Ter- 
minal & Forwarding Company and has as its incor- 
porators Richard W. Price, H. Irvine Keyser, Decatur 
H. Miller, jr., Robert Taylor and John L, Alcock. The 
capital stock is fixed at $200,000, divided into 2,000 
shares of $100 each. The object of the company, as 
previously outlined in this correspondence, is to carry 
on a forwarding and warehouse business in lumber and 
logs, and to construct, own, charter or lease steamboats, 
wharves, docks ete. Water front property 400 by 650 
feet has been secured at Locust Point, where it con- 
nects with the tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road. The company has already entered into contracts 








— 


with lumber firms to handle their output for foreign 
shipment. 

The Camp Manufacturing Company, of Franklin, Va., 
has purchased the standing timber on 1,100 acres of 
land in Nansemond county, Virginia, from A. C. and 
Mills E. Howell. 

The plant of the Courtland Lumber Company, of 
South Norfolk, Va., which has been in operation there 
for a number of years, has been closed down and will 
be removed to Georgetown, S. C. 

Charles G. Stirling, of the Stirling-West Company, 
who has been in West Virginia and the hardwood see- 
tions of other states for some weeks, will not return 
until the early part of next month. He writes that 
stocks are low and that the mills as a rule are running 
on orders. The out!ook in the milling sections is con- 
sidered encouraging. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Feb. 19.—Tomorrow will see a 
more upward tendency in prices, which seems not un- 
likely to be quickly followed by other advances. ‘The 
Cincinnati Pine Lumber Dealers’ Association (retail- 
ers) will have a new price list in effect tomorrow, Feb- 
ruary 20, quoting cypress at a decided increase.  As- 
sistant Secretary George L. Utter said today that it 
seemed likely that still another increase, this time in 
yellow pine, would soon be made, necessitating an- 
other new price list within a comparatively short time. 
There is a strong upward tendency, he said, with yel- 
low pine. 

The association is making a determined effort to have 
flooring sold in the future hereabouts “strip count” 
instead of face measure, as has been so long the cus- 
tom. The association feels that Cincinnati has been 
behind the times in this connection too long already, 
as probably every city in the country long ago aban- 
doned the old time measurement. Printed computation 
tables are being distributed to aid dealers in selling 
by the new rules. 

The meeting here Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
this week, February 21, 22 and 23, of the National 
Association of Box & Box Shook Manufacturers is recog- 
nized by the local trade as an especially important event 
and the delegates will be entertained in the style of 
hospitality for which the city is deservedly celebrated. 
President W. D. Sexton, of the Queen City Box Com- 
pany, said that there were about 150 members in the 
National association and 125 of these were expected 
at the meeting. All parts of the country except the 
Pacific slope, would be represented and important ac- 
tion on matters of vital interest was looked for. 

The Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, which has just in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 to $100,00@, is arrang- 
ing to build a big plant along the river front. This 
has become advisable through the rapid growth of its 


receiving and distributing service by means of the river. © 


The company has just finished unloading a_ barge: of 
1,000,000 feet of cottonwood and there are on the way 
here two more barges of the same capacity, one loaded 
with cottonwood and the other with gum. 

J. Watt Graham is back from a brief trip south. 

The city building inspector’s report submitted yester- 
day to the mayor says the building outlook is very en- 
couraging. More buildings for manufacturing purposes 
were erected the past year than for any corresponding 
period in the city’s history. Cincinnati’s best building 
year was 1891 when structures valued at $5,068,538 
were erected. Last year the aggregate was $2,145,035. 

W. M. Hopkins, who recently came here from Chicago 


‘to take charge of M. B. Farrin’s oak department at 


Winton place, will within a few days remove his family 
here from Chicago. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, On10, Feb. 16.—The lumber trade this 
week has been unquestionably the best for any week s0 
far this year, notwithstanding the steady winter weather 
during the entire six days. Many of the dealers have 
been north and made purchases for early spring ship- 
ment, and preparations are being made for a much 
larger business this year than last. Stocks are more 
or less broken already and before the opening of naviga- 
tion all the wholesale yards will be in condition to take 
in lumber as fast as it can be brought forward. Prices 
are steidy and on some things slightly advanced. Deal- 
ers seem determined to be conservative as to making 
any decided advance in prices and no especial changes 
in this direction are looked for, at any rate during the 
early part of the season. The outlook for building 
throughout has not been so bright for many years and 
real estate dealers predict a boom in suburban property 
to begin early; in fact, many claim it is already on m 
all the outlaying portions of the city. 

G. Fred Stevens, of Duluth, surveyor general of the 
fifth district of Minnesota, was a guest of Guy Gray 
at lunch at the Lumbermen’s Club rooms on Tuesday. 
He estimates that out of the 140,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber on docks December 1 at Duluth and Ashland fully 
half has already been sold. No. 3 stocks, he says, have 
seemed to be most in demand and on these an advance 
of from 50 to 75 cents a thousand feet has been ob- 
tained. Inquiries from out of town yards for estimates 
on prospective bills are plentiful and a satisfactory wiD- 
ter business is being had from them. 

The M. G. Browne Lumber Company reports several 
large sales of good lumber during the week to go to 
Boston and Philadelphia. 

Potter, Teare & Co. made a shipment this week of one 
car of 4-inch uppers to New York, which was probably 
the most valuable car of lumber sent out of this market 
in years, worth nearly $1,600. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





St. Louis Building Boomed by Congressional Appropriation— Demand Outclasses Supply at 
Kansas City The Crescent City Has a Lively Carnival Week—Demand from 
Texas Continues Unabated—A Big Tie Order—On the Gulf Coast. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 20.—St. Louis is happy this 
week. Congress has passed a bill appropriating $5,000,- 
000 towards the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and the 
bill is: now up to the senate for its action. This means 
that the matter is settled, because there has never been 
any doubt as to the action the senate would take. The 
preliminary work is now regarded as a closed incident 
and the effect in St. Louis is immediate. In the real 
estate offices it is reported that trading has undergone 
a stimulus within the two days such as has been sel- 
dom experienced and a very large number of pending 
deals are being pushed through with a rush. Anything 
which is good for the local real estate situation is good 
for lumber. For several months there has been a large 
amount of building figured upon which was not closed up 
for the reason that the exposition matter was not defi- 
nitely settled. From the first there has been little doubt 
as to the final outcome, but this has not pushed many 
of the building operations to close. This week will end 
up the tension and a healthy building boom is expected 
to set in immediately, especially after the location of 
the fair is announced, 

Daily reports from the various railroads show tle 
receipts of this market during the past two weeks to 
have aggregated 29,400,000 feet, while the shipments 
amounted to 13,680,000 feet. This movement was ¢n- 
tirely by rail as the river is still closed to navigation. 
The Tennessee river packets have started up that river 
for St. Louis lumber and the March receipts of lumber 
by river promise to be quite heavy. The river has been 
practically closed since early in December and there is 
quite an accumulation of stock for this market. 

The yellow pine situation continues to show the many 
remarkable features that have been reported from all 
of the centers for southern lumber during the past two 
months with the added brightness of a further increase 
in the business being done. There is more business of- 
fered than can be taken care of, mill stocks are badly 
broken and are being rapidly placed in even worse con- 
diton and each week sees a betterment in values. There 
are absolutely no fears or doubts as to the future, for 
we are now entering upon the season of the year when the 
volume of business, under normal conditions, begins 
to show an increase. 

Hardwood people say there has been more trading 
during the past week than during the preceding week, 
although the improvement has been slight. The season 
for the opening of business is about at hand and each 
week shows an increase in the confidence in the out- 
look. The receipts continue light and the idea is gain- 
ing ground that whatever lumber is at the mills is in 
strong hands. 

The furniture people are overloaded with orders but 
at the same time their stocks of lumber are full and are 
being replenished only as their needs require. The contro- 
versy among the box people is still a disturbing element 
in that line and is preventing the replenishing of badly 
depleted stocks of cottonwood. As has been told, one 
factory is trying to do all of the business although there 
is a large amount of business at the present time. As an 
example, 84 cents has been the prevailing price for beer 
boxes and this factory quoted a price of 44 cents to the 
largest. brewery in St. Louis and offered to make a five- 
year contract at that figure. This competition has had 
a demoralizing influence and practically none of the 
usual spring contracts for cottonwood and gum have 
yet been placed. From the lumbermen’s point of view 
it is a very unsatisfactory condition and the immediate 
future shows no relief. 

William Lothman, of the Hafner-Lothman Manufac- 
turing Company, is in New Orleans taking in the Mardi 
Gras festivities. Incidentally he will look after the 
immense cypress contracts he has made since the first of 
the year. 

C. J. Carter, of Kansas City, was in the city during 
the early part of the week and says that St. Louis 
wholesalers are not securing all of the business. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Carter, the Kansas City wholesalers are sur- 
feited with business and are also advancing their prices. 

George R. Hogg, of the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Com- 
pany, gives the same report concerning the yellow pine 
situation as do the other wholesalers. He says it is a 
trick to avoid business, and he has. been so unsuccessful 
at it that his books are simply filled up. 

The Van Cleave Lumber Company, of this city, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. This 
18 a young concern among the local yellow pine whole- 
salers but has been wonderfully successful during its 
two years’ existence. 

The Long-Mansfield Lumber Company is busily en- 
gaged sending out a new yellow pine list quoting the 
higher figures that are now prevailing. Mr. Mansfield 
Says it is hard work to supply his regular customers 
and he is not making strenuous efforts to book new 
business, 

W. A. Bonsack, of the Bonsack Lumber Company, 
Says trading is not yet wonderfully brisk in hardwoods, 
but that he is selling more than he is buying, although 
he is willing to buy. He, together with the other hard- 
Wood people, has great confidence in the future. 

Ph Arkansas Southern railway has been completed 
Rusynesboro, La., a point twenty-one miles south of 
on, La., and the South Arkansas Lumber Company 


is preparing to put in a yellow pine mill at that point. 


‘W. C. Trout, of the Edward P. Allis Company, sold the 


equipment for this plant, which will be a 100,000-foot 
capacity circular mill with planing mill and dry kilns. 
It is expected to have the new mill in operation by 
June. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 19.—Among local retail and 
wholesale dealers the volume of business is increasing, 
and this may also apply to the country dealers. The 
cold weather which lasted from the first to about the 
15th of February shut off outdoor work and also caused 
a lull in the demand for lumber in both a retail and 
wholesale way. It is again springlike, however, and 
building has been resumed here and elsewhere. Inquiry 
for lumber, which has been heavy for weeks, has shown 
an increase for the past few days and orders from the 
country, which lagged a little during the cold weather, 
are now coming in better than during any prior time 
in February, with indications that the volume of busi- 
ness will increase from this on. While the wholesalers 
of Kansas City are usually as keen for business as those 
of any market in the country, this is one time when 
they would just as soon see the orders go to someone 
else for a little while. Their mills are loaded down 
with orders, many of which are being held up waiting 
for stock which is not on hand, and in a good many 
instances the mill managers have requested that no more 
orders be sent them until they can get ahead a little 
on accumulated business. Retail dealers do not have 
to be told this, however, as all who have sent in mixed 
car orders within the past few weeks have been 
acquainted with it in many instances by their orders 
being returned because the mills were not in position 
to take care of them, and in others they have been 
advised that the orders would be accepted only for ship- 
ment when the mills could get them out. 

The above described condition at the mills does not 
apply only to yellow pine, although the scarcity of cer- 
tain items in everyday demand ‘is: probably more pro- 
nounced in yellow pine than in anything else. Manu- 
facturers of white pine generally report short stocks 
and a poor assortment. Oak manufacturers say that 
on account of the active demand for common oak from 
the yards this year they are away behind and are 
receiving many complaints from customers on account 
of delayed shipments. Oak posts are very scarce and 
most of them are shipped green, while locust posts can 
hardly be found anywhere in the south, either dry or 
green. Cypress manufacturers claim to be in better 
shape to make shipments now than they were at this 
time last year, but it is certain that the volume of 
mixed order business that has come to the manufac- 
turers from this and other sections since the first of the 
year has broken their assortments considerably. Red 
cedar shingles are coming forward slowly and the demand 
is in excess of the present capacity of the mills to fur- 
nish promptly. From the present outlook the demand 
will increase from this on, and manufacturers will have 
busy times for some weeks. Prices, in view of existing 
eonditions, could not be other than firm, and as seen at 
this point lumber is on a firmer basis than it has been 
for a long time. 

Local retail dealers look for an active building season 
this year. The town is growing and vacant houses were 
never so searee, 

Lee & Lyman have increased their shed capacity 
materially by building an additional double decked shed, 
35 by 260 feet, and they are now engaged in the erection 
of a new office, 20 by 35, which they say will have all 
the modern conveniences and comforts. 

C. J. Carter was one of the eighty or so members of 
the Kansas City Commercial Club who recently returned 
home from a trade expansion trip into territory south 
and west of here. All of the excursionists were pleased 
with the results of their trip and Mr. Carter says they 
are a fine thing not only for the city but for the business 
men who participate in them; that the good results to 
his company are already apparent in the receipt of 
orders from dealers who have heretofore been buying 
their lumber at other points. 

W. E. Woods, of the Crescent Lumber Company, 
returned home on Thursday last from a business trip of 
about a week along the Kansas City Southern line. 
While south he closed a deal for his company whereby 
it acquires the plant and sawed product of the Poteau 
Lumber Company at Mena, Ark., which in addition to 
increasing its daily capacity about 30,000 feet includes 
about 2,000,000 feet of dry lumber in pile. 

Capt. J. B. White returned home Sunday from a 
week’s trip south on business and pleasure. While away 
he spent a couple of days in Florida. 





FROM THE CARNIVAL CITY. 

New OrLeANS, LA., Feb. 19.—The greatest carnival 
in the history of New Orleans is over and every one who 
witnessed its revelries, resident and stranger alike, agrees 
that it was a success from every standpoint. There were 
more strangers by 25 percent in New Orleans today than 
ever before in the history of the city. All the railroads 
unite in saying that this is by no means an excessive esti- 
mate. 

There were large numbers, of lumbermen to help swell 


the throngs of merry makers. To begin with there was 
the excursion party of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which arrived Monday on a special train, over 
100 strong. Its members reached the city in time to 
participate in the reception of Rex, and were on hand 
for the three principal parades, Proteus, Rex and Comus. 
Then there were the cypress men interested in the manu- 
facture of shingles: They came from Louisiana, Texas 
and Arkansas and held a meeting during one of the lulls 
in the celebration, at which an advance of ‘several grades 
of shingles, to become effective at once, was agreed upon. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: 

President—George M. Bowie, of Whitecastle. 

Vice president—G. H. Van Etten, of Little Rock. 

Secretary—John W. Deblieux,; of Plaquemine. 

The matter of stocks was discussed at some length 
during the meeting, which was held in the rooms of the 
Southern Cypress Selling Company, Ltd., and it devel- 
oped from the statements of the manufacturers in attend- 
ance that there was not a surplus at any of the mills, 
but on the other hand more orders than there were 
shingles. . ‘The Shingle Manufacturers’ Association con- 
trols absolutely the price of cypress shingles and it is 
safe to say that there will be no departures from the 
list adopted at today’s meeting. 

R. W. McPherson, of Detroit, of the banking house of 
Alexander McPherson, which is largely interested in 
Louisiana timber lands, was one of the visitors for the 
carnival. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber 
Company, New York, is combining business with pleas- 
ure, taking in the carnival sights and investigating the 
situation of the cypress market before placing several 
large orders. The concern of which Mr. Turner is head 
is one of the largest buyers of cypress in the east. He 
thinks that the present year will be the greatest in the 
history of the wood. 

Among the lumbermen visitors who were at New 
Orleans during carnival week were the following: W. B. 
Brazleton, Waco, Tex.; George M. Bowie, Whitecastle, 
La.; B. F. Orr, Dallas, Tex.; Ed Rand, Woodworth, Tex.; 
Captain Fred Wilbert, Plaquemine, La.; J. C. Turner, J. 
C. Turner Cypress Lumber Company, New York city; 
George J. Barker, Wood, Barker & Co., Boston, Mass.; 
G. H. Van Etten, Little Rock, Ark.; C. I. Millard, Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, Mo.; F. L. 
Peck, J. J. Newman Lumber Company, Hattiesburg, 
Miss; George S. Gardiner, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss.; W. W. Cameron, William Cameron & Co., 
Waco, Tex.; John H. Poe, Lake Charles, La.; A. H. 
Caryl, Eastabuchie Lumber Company, Chicago, Ill.; 8. 
H. McLaughlin and I. C. Enochs, Fernwood, Miss.; An- 
drew Kaul, St. Marys, Pa.; John L. Kaul, Birmingham, 
Ala.; C. L. Cross, Southern Cypress Company, Ltd., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Hon. F. B. Williams, Patterson, La.; J. A. 
Provost and St. Paul Bourgeois, Planters’ Lumber Com- 
pany, Jeanerette, La.; Martin Wick, Hamilton, Ohio; 
KF. A. Hanley, Gibson, La.; Sam R. Guyther, Patterson, 


a. 

The building in which the Mechanics, Dealers & 
Lumbermen’s Exchange has been located for so many 
years has been sold under the plan of reorganization 
recently adopted. The exchange will seek other quarters. 

The stay of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 
excursionists in New Orleans was unmarked by any spe- 
cial attention on behalf of the local lumbermen. This 
was as the visitors wished. They had but a very short 
while to remain in the city, arriving Monday morning 
at 10 o’clock and leaving Tuesday night, and wished to 
be left to their resources, arguing that the principal 
reason for their presence in New Orleans was the car- 
nival, and that the best way to see the carnival was 
to consult the individual tastes of the members of the 
party. There were any number of personal attentions, 
for the lumbermen of this section are proverbially hospit- 
able and generous, but nothing in the shape of a set 
program was even thought of. The strangers made a 
distinctly fine impression. 

The Louisiana Cypress Company’s big plant across 
the river will resume operations tomorrow morning. Col. 
Joseph Rathbone and F. A. Keep say there is not another 
thing which could possibly be done to bring the plant 
up to a higher pitch of perfection. 

A stock company has been formed in Hattiesburg, 
Miss., with a paid up capital of $50,000 for the pur- 
pose of establishing a plant for the manufacture of 
coffins. The work of building the factory will be com- 
menced in a few days. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 17.—The past week or ten days 
have been fruitful in the production of $15 lists. Three 
weeks ago there were but two lists out on the basis 
of $15 for dimension on a 20-cent rate; today there are 
eight or ten. All who have issued this list announce 
that they are going to stick reasonably close to it. Of 
course, no two of the lists are exactly alike, but the 
demand is of sufficient strength to warrant their main- 
tenance, and it is quite probable that this price will 
be the market for some time. On the left hand side 
of the various lists there are some differences noted. In 
some cases there is a disparity of $1.50 in the price of 
6-inch finish, but generally speaking the man that is 
low on one item is higher on another. 

Demand from Texas has quietened down a little. 
rom other sections, however, business has been ex- 
ceptionally strong, notably southern Louisiana, where 
dealers have bought freely of common grades, Most 
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of the firmer grades of material in that section for 
house finishing are bought in cypress, so yellow pine 
men sell principally their No. 1 and No. 2 common in 
that section. 

From the northwest there has also been a strong de- 
mand for stock and from Kansas and Nebraska the 
demand seems to be continually getting better. Beau- 
mont and east Texas mills generally are now able to 
get prices nearer approximating what they consider 
stock worth and are accepting quite a lot of business 
from the territory named. There is a particularly 
good call for dimension and shiplap. _ Several whole- 
salers in Kansas City and St. Louis have endeavored 
to buy blocks of dimension for future delivery and in 
eases have been successful. 

Reports to the Texas Tram & Lumber Company 
show a decrease in the amount of lumber on hand 
February 1. ‘The figures received so far indicate a 
15 percent reduction from what was on hand January 
1. Some items that have been and still are short are 
2x4 18 and 20, star flooring and ceiling in 4-inch 
widths, and 12-inch boards. ‘The latter are practically 
out of stock. 

Export trade is in about its normal state. Demand 
has been good for kiln dried clears for German con- 
sumption, and a lot of German prime has been sold 
within the last thirty days. It is understood that 
Hunter, Benn & Co. have bought large quantities on 
the Kansas City Southern road, paying from $17.50 
to $18 f.0.b. cars. Mexican business preserves its usual 
attitude. <A lot of business is on the tapis and several 
east Texas lumbermen are in that country to figure 
on prospective bills. Three or four steamers are 
loading at Port Arthur and a few sailing vessels at 
Sabine. South American and Cuban schedules are not 
strong just now, there being only one or two South 
Americans to be shipped from this part of the coun- 
try. 

There have not been as many timber bills in the 
market for a long time as now, and for different classes 
of materials, too. A lot of it is commercial tim- 
ber, and railroads are buying all the timber they can 
get delivered. Taking it altogether, the bill stuff 
end of the order books is plethoric. 

Shingles are as hard to get now as they were three 
months ago. Dealers and others are begging for 
shingles but cannot get them, and often the manufac- 
turer will not even answer letters inquiring about 
orders. 

John N. Gilbert, W. Carroll, L. B. Pipkin, all of the 
Beaumont Lumber Company, together with others of 
this city, have formed the Higgins Oil Company and will 
bore for oil. 

J. F. Keith, of the J. F. Keith Company, this city, 
is in Mexico looking after the interests of the company 
in that country. Mr. Keith has also made a visit to 
New Mexico and Arizona and it is thought he will 
come back. with several nice plums in his pocket. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, ALA., Feb. 18.—Recent predictions that rainy 
weather would curtail production are being fulfilled. It 
is difficult to find enough 1x3s to complete South Ameri- 
ean schedules, and 1x4s to finish vessels destined to 
France are hard to locate. Some South American car- 
goes call for 40 percent of 1x3s. All mills have plenty 
of business and are running steadily. 

Exports from Mobile, reduced to superficial feet, 
amounted to 2,134,370 feet and 2,000 shingles; ‘from 
Savannah, Ga., 2,408,980 feet; Pemsacola, Fla., 14,172,980 
feet; Pascagoula, Miss., 2,787,515 feet; Ship Island, 
Miss., 1,295,000 feet; Sabine Pass, Tex., 612,659 feet 
of lumber and 6,672 cross ties. The total foots up 
22,911,504 feet. Shipments from Charleston, 8S. C., last 
week amounted to 2,100,000 feet and for the season 
25,482,591 feet, against 22,060,771 feet last season. 

Lawrence MacLaren, of Farnworth & Jardine, Liver- 
pool, England, is in the city. Mr. MacLaren was re- 
cently elected a director in the Sullivan Timber Company 
of this city. 

Fire destroyed the office of the Sullivan Timber Com- 
pany on Wednesday morning; loss about $2,000, fully 
covered by insurance. 

The boiler house of the Barrett Bros.’ mill, located 
on Three Mile creek, four miles from Mobile, was burned 
on Monday; loss, $3,000. 

W. D. Blackshear, president of the Blackshear Lumber 
Company, of Mobile, and a well known lumberman, died 
Jast Sunday and was buried at Brewton, Ala. 

The Farnsworth Lumber Company, Scranton, Miss., 
has purchased 4,000 acres of timber land in Hancock 
county, Mississippi. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Sullivar Tim- 
ber Company was held at Pensacola, Fla., Monday, and 
the following officers were elected to serve for the ensu- 
ing year: J. W. Black, president; R. F. McConnel, 
secretary and treasurer; E. W. Sibley, the present man- 
ager of the shipping department, was elected a director. 

Mr. Morris, of New York, is in Mobile looking into 
the advisability of establishing a $3,000,000 shipbuild- 
ing plant here. 


THE GEORGIA SAW MILL ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary F. E. Waymer, of the Georgia Saw Mill 
Association, has issued a call for the regular meeting 
of that organization, at Macon, Ga., February 26. The 
call is directed and especially appeals to “everyone who 
manufactures a foot of lumber” within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the association. At the coming meeting 
matters of exceptional importance will be discussed. 
Members are asked to advise the secretary, at Tifton, 
Ga., if they will attend and to give the names of their 
neighbors that the latter may be invited personally, and 








a large attendance, from present indications, and a thor- 
oughly interesting meeting are expected. 





A FIRM OF TIMBER EXPERTS. 


The foundation of all lumber operations is the stand- 
ing timber. The time was when this very essential ele- 
ment was so plentiful in quantity that its value did not 
correspond with its utility. Now, however, with a 
steady decrease in forest area and a steady enhance- 
ment of stumpage values, timber land has become one of 
the most conservative and staple of investments, and 
with the center of lumber activities for the country 
gravitating more and more toward the south and south- 
west, the question of timber investments in that terri- 
tory is one in which speculative capital is very largely 
interested. 

There is, however, one peculiarity about investments 
of this character: In many forms of merchandise the 
amount and the quality may be readily and accurately 
revealed with no marked requirement of technical skill 





Cc. 8. SEARING, 
of C. 8. Searing & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


and experience. To take a section of timber land, how- 
ever, and determine accurately the quantity and quality 
of the various kinds of timber thereon is in itself a dif- 
ficult task. But timber investments are not a matter of 
an acre or a section here and there—there must be not 
only the ability correctly to estimate these units, but the 
wide knowledge of conditions which enables one to consol- 
idate them into large compact holdings with which only 
can lumber manufacturing operations be conducted 
upon the large scale necessary to the greatest economy. 
Furthermore, those who successfully manage the selec- 
tion, grouping and consolidation of timber tracts must be 
exceptionally skilled in handling people. They have to do 
probably with scores, maybe hundreds, of individual 





GUY H. MALLAM, 
of C. 8S. Searing & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


owners. To meet in a favorable way all these varying 
personalities and bring them to a position favorable to 
the buyer calls for somewhat rare qualities. 

One of the latest firms in this line is ‘that of C. S. 
Searing & Co., operators in American timber lands with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo.; and having suggested 
the peculiar qualifications necessary in this line of busi- 
ness it will be interesting to touch somewhat upon the 
personnel of this concern and to indicate how the three 
men who are interested in it combine these qualifications. 

The gentleman who gives his name to the company, 
C. 8. Searing, was born in Mobile, Ala., about forty-five 


years ago, and at the age of 20 was carrying a chain 
in a government surveying corps. A little later we find 
him- United States deputy surveyor and engineer, in 
which capacity he has marked off a large proportion of 
the longleaf pine territory of the south into the checker 
boards of the government survey maps. Later he became 
the timber agent for the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf 
road. That line bought and located between 200,000 and 
400,000 acres of timber land tributary to its road upon 
his judgment as an expert, and has made large money 
from the operation. Finally he left the road and went 
into the timber land business himself at Shreveport, La., 
and has been the man behind the deal in some of the 
largest timber transfers in the south, having in this 
capacity been of service to William Buchanan, of Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; to the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; to J. B. White, of Kansas City and 
Grandin, Mo., and to others of almost equal prominence 
in the lumber world. 

Another member of the firm is Harry Rankin, a Kan- 
san of about 39 years of age. He is a graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis (although it 
is understood that he does not consider this an essential 
preparation for timber cruising). He has had an experi- 
ence of some twelve or fifteen years in the fire insurance 
business, and it is therefore hardly necessary to add that 
he is a hustler. He has handled some of the largest yel- 
low pine insurance lines in the south, and has in this way 
obtained a wide acquaintance. Being a modest man, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not succeeded in getting his 
consent to sit for a photograph, but he has not been able 
to secure the privilege of censorship upon the remarks 
made here concerning him. 

The third member of the firm of C. S. Searing & Co, 
is Guy H. Mallam. ‘To most readers of the LUMBERMAN 
it is only necessary to say that this is the same Guy H. 
Mallam who was for so many years manager of the 
Texas Tram & Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex. In 
that capacity Mr. Mallam occupied a large place in the 
lumber industry of the southwest and was one of the 
most popular men both among the mill men of the 
south and leading customers throughout the country 
that has ever been in the trade. He showed marked 
executive ability and was a thoroughly posted, up-to- 
date lumberman. 

For several years past, however, Mr. Mallam has been 
located at Kansas City, Mo., where the fire insurance 
shingle of Guy H. Mallam & Co. (a yellow pine shingle 
of course), swings to the breeze. The “Company” of 
Guy H. Mallam & Co. is the Harry Rankin aforesaid, 
and the agency has cut a wide swath in the lumber in- 
surance business in the south. The insurance business 
of course brings these gentlemen into close touch with 
the major portion of the lumber people of their section, 
and their embarkation in the timber land business in 
conjunction with Mr. Searing is merely another utiliza- 
tion of the advantages which their wide acquaintance 
in this direction has given to them. 


BPAPALD LILI II IIS 


EQUIPPING A BIG PLANT. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company, of Detroit, has 
placed an order with the Edward P. Allis Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., for a complete double band saw mill 
plant to be built at Flomaton, Ala. The new mill will 
be 60 feet wide by 300 feet long. The upper floor will 
consist of two telescope double cutting bands, one 5 and 
one 6-steel block carriage, one heavy Beck feed and one 
shot-gun feed, 10 inches by 58 feet. The log deck ma- 
chinery will consist of the usual equipment of log kick- 
ers, log lifters, log loaders and heavy double-geared log 
jack. The live rolls are provided with automatic steam 
trip transfers to edgers. There are two heavy timber 
edgers with gangs of saws on each machine; one 7-saw 
s'ab slasher, 9-saw overhead automatic trimmer, trans- 
fers, jump saws, assorting rolls to dry kilns etc., com- 
plete. 

The power plant will consist of six boilers of 150- 
horse powet each, 24x48-inch Reynolds Corliss engine, 
with usual equipment of conveyors ete. In addition to 
the above the Edward P. Allis Company will also furnish 
the lumber sorters, lumber transfers, shafting, pulleys, 
boxes ete. necessary to equip the lumber sheds and plan- 
ing mill. 

The managers of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber Com- 
pany before placing their order investigated the merits 
of the double cutting telescope band mill by visiting the 
plant of the Cummer Lumber Company at Jacksonville, 
Fla. The work they saw done at this plant decided 
them in favor of a double cutting telescope mill. 

This plant will be one of the most modern and up 
to date equipments that ever has been installed. The 
Allis company expects to have the plant in operation 
in about six months. 

John Millen, of Duluth, is the managing director of 
the plant with H. L. Glover, formerly of Bay City, Mich., 
who will be the resident manager. Mr. Glover is already 
on the ground and hag considerable of the work ad- 
vanced. They are now grading the railroad which they 
are building. When completed the road will extend 
about thirty miles into the timber. 

The mill will be situated just below Flomaton on the 
Louisville & Nashville and also in close proximity to the 
Escambia river, which will afford water transportation 
for the timber, which will be shipped through Pensa 
cola. 

This contract was made by H. 8S. Mitchell, southern 
representative of the Edward, P. Allis Company, who 
has been at the works for the past two weeks preparing 
plans for the plant. ; 
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COTTONWOOD MANUFACTURERS CONFER. 





Interesting [leeting at [emphis—Important Additions to the Membership—New Prices 
Recommended—A Shortage in Supply Predicted—An Informal Luncheon. 





MemPuis, TENN., Feb. 19.—The first session of the 
meeting of the Cottonwood Lumber Association was 
called to order by President H. C. Bagby at 11 o’clock 
today at the Peabody hotel. The roll call showed a 
gratifying attendance. 


Those Present. 


H. C. Bagby, Tiger Tail Mill & Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Cc. F. Yegge, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, Cairo and 
Chicago, Ill. ’ 

c. A. Ward, Ward Lumber Company, Chicago. 

George E. Scott, A. M. Stevens Lumber Company, Dyers- 
burg, Tenn. 

William Moore, Moore & McFerren, Memphis, Tenn. 

c. KF. Korn, Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, Cincinnati, 
ene E. Ohara, De Montcourt & Ohara, Cairo, Il. 

W. E. Smith, Three States Lumber Company, Cairo, III. 

rR. I. Cooper, Cochran Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

James L. Hale, James L. Hale & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Cc. H. Moore, Moore & McFerren, Memphis, Tenn. 

George E. W. Luehrmann, Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

George W. Stoneman, Chicago, III. 

W. D. Reeves, Helena, Ark. 

John W. Long, Lumber Trade Journal, New York City. 

J. H. Baird, Southern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn. 

I’. J. Cooke, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 

W. C. Dewey, Chapman & Dewey Lumber Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

> E. L. Wilson, Osceola Land & Lumber Company, Cairo, 
Ill. 

President Bagby spoke of the objects of the asso- 
ciation and the adoption of a constitution and by-laws 
at Chicago, at the last meeting. He said that the cot- 
tonwood trade is confined to narrow limits and that 
unity of action is necessary, and he hoped any cotton- 
wood manufacturers present not already members would 
become so at this meeting. George Ohara had beer 
appointed commissioner of the association and he had 
compiled a complete list of cottonwood stocks through- 
out the country, which was for the use of the mem- 
bers exclusively. This information was the property of 
the association and would be cheerfully furnished the 
members, both old and new. This report was to be sub- 
mitted to the meeting and action taken om it as to its 
bearing on the future of the association. One of the 
objects of the information secured by the commissioner 
was its value as information regarding the control of 
stocks and mill manufacture. Corrections im manufac- 
ture could be made under this system of information and 
the question of mill run could be effectually settled, as 
well as other evils now existing in the cottonwood trade. 
Grading would be much more uniform under the sys- 
tem and better prices secured by the trade. The ques- 
tion of supply and demand could also be regulated 
largely, and a basis of value established. Too high value 
would surely bring a substitute for cottonwood as a 
competitor, and the association would be valuable to 
the end of securing uniform prices. 

Referring to the timber question Mr. Bagby said that 
this was one of the most important of all to consider. 
Stumpage was increasing in value yearly and with half 
a dozer different log rules in effect this question could 
be equalized by the association and stumpage values 
regulated. These were some of the questions to be con- 
sidered for recommendation by the meeting. 

C. A. Ward, of the Ward Lumber Company, Chicago, 
and chairman of the executive committee, stated that 
the members had approached the subject entirely in the 
interests of the trade and not in the interests of any 
particular members. Cottonwood has been the football 
of the lumber business and it should occupy a higher 
plane. He thought the cottonwood manufacturers should 
confer together and act together. All associations have 
been an advantage and an assistance to their members. 
Too much self interest in association work was a bad 
thing, amd instead of criticising each member ought 
to try to work in harmony. Judicious handling ought 
to increase the value of cottonwood $3 a thousand feet 
on an average. Concessions in values can be over- 
come by association work and Mr. Ward urged every 
cottonwood man present to join the association, provided 
he had not done so already. When the advantages were 
realized and better profits were considered he believed 
every cottonwood manufacturer would be glad to join. 
_W. E. Smith, of the Three States Lumber Company, 
Cairo, said that at the meeting held in that city he 
was very much in favor of the association and that 
after mature consideratiow he had decided that his com- 
pany would give association work a fair trial. There 
were, in his opinion, some conflicting interests, but he 
thought these could be adjusted. One of the troubles 
in the business was that the average cottonwood trade 
Was One of quantity, not quality. If the mill man could 
be educated to put his stock in better grade it. would 
be better for the entire trade. Cottonwood was selling 
too cheap—it had been for six months or more—and 
an attempt should be made to get better values. The 
present trouble was that we had to buy what we didn’t 
want in order to get what we did want. Better grad- 
ng would overcome this. He suggested that the Scrib- 
ner-Doyle log rule be made the universal rule, just as 
it Was in the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
Sea i. Cooper, of the Cochran Lumber Company, of 
ioe oe said that he understood the Scribner-Doyle 
M © was practically universal on the river. The 

emphis situation was not entirely satisfactory, but 

Bonde was holding up values. 

Cina mom: of the Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, of 
innati, Ohio, said that his company had been think- 


ing how the market could be benefited, and he thought 
that there was too much competition among the deal- 
ers themselves. His company was often obliged to buy 
much cottonwood it did not want because it was forced 
to be buying log run. His trade was for high grade 
stock yet his company had to unload low grade stock 
on account of being obliged to purchase log run. If 
he wanted to buy 1,000,000 feet of firsts and secomds 
he was forced to buy 2,000,000 log run to do it. Cot- 
tonwood was too cheaply manufactured, and if some in- 
centive were offered the manufacturer to make better 
stock he would doubtless be more careful to manufac- 
ture good lumber. The lumber should be separated into 
two classes—say common and cull—and he thought more 
profitable trade could be made if it was. The range of 
value of $5 or $6 a thousand between high and low 
grade was mot enough, in Mr. Korn’s opinion. 

W. D. Reeves, of Helena, Ark., a manufacturer, was 
asked to define how the two interests might be har- 
monized but asked to be excused for the present. He 
said, however, that if organization was not to advance 
valuation, association work resolved itself into a social 
organization. Every manufacturer, in his opinior, was 
constantly studying to improve his grade. Personally 
he did not sell at all except in grade. 

George E. Scott, of Dyersburg, Tenn., also a manu- 
facturer, said that his company was not a large manu- 
facturer of cottonwood, but it was a large owner of 
cottonwood stumpage. It had been the policy of his 
company to saw as little cottonwood as possible because 
it was believed that better values could eventually be 
secured for the lumber. Cottonwood undoubtedly ought 
to be graded and thus improvement was the keynote. 
If it could be done the trade could doubtless realize 
one-third better prices. His company had purposely 
avoided sawing cottonwood because it felt that prices 
were not what the lumber was worth. A better profit 
could be realized if grading was established, amd so 
far as his company was concerned it would not saw 
the lumber until better grading obtained, but would 
stick to poplar and other woods. Most of the cotton- 
wood mills in his district were owned by men of small 
means, who perhaps could not be blamed for selling 
at log run. They were forced to do it to a large extent. 
But speaking for his own company, it graded its cot- 
tonwood always, but it usually sold the stock in a lump, 
because the company really paid but small attention 
to cottonwood. It intended in future to pay more and 
more attemtion to grading cottonwood. 

Mr. Ward said that the reforms suggested by Mr. 
Korn would in his opinion be to the advantage of both 
the man who buys lumber and the man who sells it. 
Grading was the keynote of the situation and would be 
a good thing for both manufacturer and the seller. 
Another point regarding the mill men who measure 
in the water by the Scribner-Doyle rules—that is 
the river mills; there was a heavy shrinkage which 
took away a large element of profit from rafted logs. 
Perhaps the hardwood two-thirds rule would overcome 
this, but at present the bulk of the profit went to the 
loggers and not to the mill man, largely because of 
this water measure. Such a rule would just about 
give the buyer an even break. It was done in Missouri, 
but not at the lower river mills. 

C. F, Yegge, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, 
of Chicago and Cairo, thought the association should 
enlist all of the cottonwood people. He could corrobo- 
rate what had already been said regarding the purchase 
of logs in river and its attendant loss to the buyer. 
There were numerous ways of carrying out the objects 
of the association but they eannot be carried out to 
perfection until a majority of cottonwood people are 
enlisted under its banners. His company was willing 
to enter into any arrangement to further the inter- 
ests of cottonwood lumber, 

Mr. Moore, of Moore & MecFerren, Memphis, said that 
he thought the cottonwood people were not getting 
proper values. Last year was perhaps not a fair one to 
use as a comparison but it was not a satisfactory year. 
The Cairo meeting developed that 150,000,000 feet of 
cull and common and 15,000,000 of firsts and seconds 
would be only a comfortable ‘working stock of cotton- 
wood. The armual amount would be about 500,000,000 
feet, as it took about four months to turn over stocks. 
The accumulation of last. year was caused by the dry 
roads permitting the small mill man to get a very large 
stock of logs. But this might be providential after all, 
as trade this year ought to be heavy. Perhaps the 
process of curtailment had already set in—in his opin- 
ion it had—and the association could aasist this con- 
dition by concerted curtailment during the year. As to 
the upper grades of cottorwood, inquiries from all over 
the country indicated a heavy demand, and it ought 
to bring $2 a thousand better values. Probably 10,000,- 
000 feet is wanted immediately and every indication 
pointed to a steady and continued demand. ‘The same 
rule applied to the demand for wagon box boards, he 
thought. The association could do much to improve 
values, especially wher the trade realized that there 
was concerted work along the line of prices. If suc- 
cess for upper grades could be attained by association 
work then the question of lower grades could be taken 
up later on, 

Mr. Yegge said that his experience with association 
work had already been successfully tested. Other asso- 
ciation work with which he was identified had proven 


the advantages, and he spoke earnestly im favor of con- 
cert. Conflicts between firms could be settled through 
organization and trade divided on an equitable basis. 
George Ohara, of Cairo, Ill., said that his intention for 
sixty days had been to secure information for the meet- 
ing with the view of adding to the membership of the 
association. Some of the cottonwood people had been 
enthusiastic, others indifferent. The latter thought the 
obstacles were too great, while the former knew the 
benefits already derived from concerted action. He did 
not think there would be difficulty in bringing the mem- 
bership to a majority of the cottonwood people. The 
prime object of the association was to secure equitable 
values for cottonwood lumber. The man who faces priva- 
tions in the woods was entitled to profits for his work. 
His stumpage was being depleted every year and his 
profits under present conditions were altogether too 
small for the investment of money and labor. There 
was no question about the ability of the association to 
carry out its objects through the bureau of information. 
It was done by other lumber associations and it could 
be done by the cottonwood people. He thought something 
should be done immediately along this or similar lines. 
The meeting took a recess to 2 p. m. 


Tuesday Afternoon’s Session. 


The afternoon session was devoted entirely to the ex- 
isting cottonwood conditions and the necessary action of 
the association to improve them. It was demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of doubt that the lumber could stand 
decidedly advanced values and that it should follow the 
example set by cypress, white pine, yellow pine and other 
American lumbers and obtain a proper price in the mar- 
ket. It was also demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
every member that existing stocks at 85 percent of all 
the cottonwood mills in the country were far short of 
the requirements by consumers of the lumber, based upon 
the consumption for several years. Even allowing for a 
heavier estimated cut for 1901 than for some years past, 
it was shown that the consuming demand would exceed 
the supply by 100,000,000 feet at the lowest estimate. 
These figures, coming as they did from 85 percent of the 
cottonwood mills in the entire country, convinced the 
association that existing values were quite too low and 
that cottonwood lumber could stand a considerable ad- 
vance. 

The question of demand had been taken up with the 
commissioner of the association by one of its prominent 
members, and while it was not an entirely easy one to 
solve it was proven without doubt that the present and 
estimated supply would fall far short of this year’s re- 
quirements, and a shortage in the near future was re- 
garded as inevitable. 

There was not a member present who did not offer 
like proof of the approaching shortage of manufactured 
stocks. Probably no cottonwood meeting was ever more 
unanimous in this regard. Actual figures were presented 
showing reports from nearly 90 percent of all cotton- 
wood mills, which reports were received during the past 
thirty days, that 1901 would show an extraordinary 
shortage in cottonwood stocks despite any effort to add 
to them. This shortage in the near future can best be 
compared with the yellow pine shortages of stocks which 
now exist at every mill in the south but which did not 
exist a few months ago, nor until was started the de- 
mand which swamped the mills with orders and which 
now promises to swamp the cottonwood mills in the same 
manner. Inquiries were coming in from all sections of 
the country which use cottonwood lumber indicating a 
heavy trade from this time forward, and with a large de- 
mand staring the cottonwood people in the face it was 
quite natural that higher values be advocated at the 
meeting. 

It was suggested by the president that some plan be 
discussed to remedy existing evils as to values and that 
concert of action be taken along this line and also for the 
general betterment of the trade. The discussion which fol- 
lowed was brief, as every member was in accord with the 
president’s remarks, and the following committee was 
appointed on motion that the chair name five members 
who should formulate a plan of general operation for the 
benefit of the association, and that this committee should 
submit its report to a called meeting as soon as the plans 
were prepared: William Moore, Memphis, chairman; 
W. E. Smith, Cairo, Ill.; R. E. L. Wilson, Cairo, Il.; 
Cc. A. Ward, Chicago; W. C. Dewey, Memphis. 4 

The question of buying and selling cottonwood on 
grade was also left to the same committee. 

The question of log scale measurement was laid over 
until the next meeting. 

High Price Resolution. 

A resolution was made that it was the sense of the 
meeting that firsts and seconds should not be sold for 
less than $20 f. o. b., Cairo basis, and that common and 
culls should not be sold for less than $13 f. o. b., Cairo 
basis; according to the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation rules of grades, lumber at Memphis $2 less 
and at Cincinnati $2 more than above. This advance in 
values demonstrated the temper of the association un- 
mistakably, and the resolution was carried unanimously 
and irresistibly. 

The commissioner announced that the association rep- 
resented 85 percent of all the cottonwood stocks, stump- 
age and manufacturers in the country. At this juncture 
a large manufacturer who has five mills in Arkansas an- 
nounced that his company would join, which increased 
the percentage several points. 

The meeting adjourned without a day. 

A Post-Convention Luncheon. 


Previous to adjournment R. T. Cooper, of the Cochran 
Lumber Company, of Memphis, invited the association 
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and the press to an informal lunch at Luehrmann’s. The 
invitation was made on behalf of the Memphis lumber- 
men, who are noted for similar hospitalities whenever 
there is a meeting in their city. Champagne, cigars and 
light lunch were served. The affair was quite informal 
and highly appreciated by the visitors. It being Fat 
Tuesday, it was impossible to secure a private room, so 
the lunch was spread at a long table in the ladies’ cafe. 
No speeches were indulged in under the circumstances, 
and after enjoying an hour of good cheer and congratula- 
tory chat over the successful work of the association at 
the meeting and the bright future for cottonwood so far 
as better values are concerned, the guests dispersed to en- 
joy the Mardi Gras festivities, not however before Mr. 
Ward announced the acquisition of one of the largest 
Louisville cottonwood operators as a member of the asso- 
ciation, making over 90 percent of the cottonwood peo- 
ple in the organization. 

Resolutions of thanks were tendered the press and also 
the Memphis entertainers. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 19.—Signs are not wanting 
that the market is stronger than a few weeks since. The 
increased demand for plain and quartered oak is es- 
pecially noticeable, so much so that several dealers have 
advanced prices on plain oak, while the tendency of 
quartered oak is upward. The order of the day is the 
purchase of the rafts which are coming down so plen- 
tifully. One firm reports $10,000 to $12,000 worth pur- 
chased on the river within the last few days. The rafts 
are mainly composed of ash, chestnut, oak and poplar. 

Extensive improvements will be made by Prewitt, 
Spurr & Co. shortly. Three kilns each 20x100 feet, 
making a complete plant of dry kilns, will be installed 
and machines will also be put in the cooperage division 
of the factory for making “harvest kegs” and other small 
articles. The company reports a big business in both 
the lumber and cooperage department. 

G. E. Evans will soon begin cutting timber off the 
tract purchased by him in Hickman county. Mr. Evans 
has his mill established and expects to cut about 20,00) 
feet a day. The mill is located on the Centreville 
branch of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis rail- 
way. 

J. D. Barnes, of Cleveland, has taken a contract to 
furnish gun stocks for the United States army. He has 
leased a planing mill at Cleveland and employed a 
large number of hands. Walnut will be used. 

Six thousand acres of fine timber land in Grainger 
county, paralleling the Knoxville & Bristol railway for 
six or eight miles has been sold to northern capitalists. 
Saw mills are to be erected on the property. 

Chattanooga dealers are now busy taking care of the 
lumber coming in on the tides in the Tennessee river. 
The woods received consist of poplar, oak and ash, with 
a considerable sprinkling of walnut, gum, beech and 
birch. 





M. J. BECKER AGAIN. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its prede- 
cessors, the Timberman and the Northwestern Lumber- 
man, are tolerably well acquainted with the lumber oper- 
ations of Manford J. Becker, who for several years past 
has done more or less trade in this market under the vari- 
ous styles of M. J. Becker & Co,, the American Railway 
Supply Company and more recently as the Monarch 
Lumber Company, with offices in the Woman’s Temple, 
this city. Not much has been heard of Mr. Becker for 
the past two or three years; partly no doubt because of 
the absorption of his identity into the Monarch Lumber 
Company and also partly, it may be, because his opera- 
tions have not been as open to criticism as they were 
several years ago. A recent transaction in which Becker 
has been engaged leads, however, to the belief that he 
is as shrewd as ever and fully able to protect his interests, 
whatever may be the result to the shipper. 

Some time ago Becker, as manager of the Monarch 
Lumber Company, made a contract with J. W. Barber, 
of St. Francisville, I1l., for a number of carloads of piling. 
Barber shipped several czrloads on this contract, but re- 
fused to ship any more until the lumber company had 
remitted the balance which he alleged was due on the 
shipments he had already made. Last week Barber 
shipped a carload of piling to the Continental Lumber 
Company, 1312 Monadnock building, and Becker ascer- 
taining the fact took out a writ of attachment before 
Justice Richardson and under this writ of attachment 
secured the carload of piling consigned to the Con- 
tinental Lumber Company. In sueing out the attach- 
ment Becker claimed as grounds for the attachment that 
the defendant was about to remove from the state. Mr. 
Barber, however, asserted that he had always lived at 
St. Francisville and had no intention at any time to 
change his residence. The lumber company’s contention 
was that it had sustained damages to the extent of $200 
by reason of Barber’s non-performance of his contract. 
At the trial of the case before Justice Richardson Mr. 
Barber and the Continental Lumber Company were rep- 
resented by Attorney John Vennema. The Chicago & 
Kastern Illinois Railroad Company and the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company were made garnishee de- 
fendants in the suit, in addition to the Continental Lum- 
ber Company. 

Mr. Barber, it is said, is an honest, hard-working man, 
of limited resources, and owing to the hardship it would 
entail upon him to come to Chicago again to prosecute 
an appeal of the suit to the upper court he agreed to a 
settlement, after a whole day’s trial of the case, and 
paid Becker damages of $90. 

The peculiarity of this case lies in the fact that there 





are still manufacturers of lumber and piling who are not 
acquainted with the methods that have been pursued in 
the past by the Monarch Lumber Company’s manager, 
M. J. Becker, and who permit themselves to be drawn 
into a contract in which the buyer has the best of the 
bargain at every step. The publication of this latest in- 
stance of uncommercial methods may, it is to be hoped, 
spare some of them much grief in the future. 





TIPS ON WISCONSIN HARDWOOD TRADE. 


C. P. Crosby, president of the Wisconsin Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association and a well known manu- 
facturer of that state, with mill at Hawkins, Chippewa 
county, was in the city this week and made the LUMBER- 
MAN an appreciated call. Mr. Crosby is quite sanguine 
regarding the course of the hardwood market the coming 
season and did not hesitate to express his belief in 
much better conditions than have existed during the last 
year. He says that an improvement has already set 
in in basswood, prices on several grades having advanced 
materially. Box culls, for instance, for which he could 
not get $12 in Chicago in November he is now selling 
without any difficulty whatever at $12.50. Shipping 
culls, which sold at $12.50 in November, are now bring- 
ing $13.50. Common is being sold at $18 and firsts and 
seconds in the neighborhood of $23, with a light stock in 
all grades. Mr. Crosby says that while there is no 
apprehension of the exhaustion of the basswood supply 
owing to the fact that the timber grows rapidly and 
there are large quantities to be found on cut over lands, 
the output is becoming less every year and manufacturers 
are cutting logs that they would not touch a few years 
ago. To get any considerable supply of basswood the 
manufacturers are now compelled to go into timber that 
has never been cut into. 

Mr. Crosby states that there are only a few mills 
in the Wisconsin hardwood district that are putting in 
full stocks of logs, the majority not getting over 25 
to 50 percent of the quantity put in last winter. As 
for himself he is putting in only one-third of the stock 
he put in a year ago, having a pretty good assortment 
carried over. He operates a single band mill with a 
capacity of from 30,000 to 45,000 feet a day, cutting 
both hardwoods and hemlock. He states that last year 
his lumber scale overran 33 1-3 percent of the log scale, 
on account of the small waste from saw kerf. When 
he was operating a circular his overrun never exceeded 
16 per cent and was often as low as 8 percent. Mr. 
Crosby said that birch was recovering considerably from 
the dullness which it has experienced during the past 
year and he thought that the present season would 
develop a large demand for it. 

BAPBAAI LILI 


FIREPROOF PAINT. 


This is the “Paint 
Man” of the Alden 
Speare’s Sons Company 
of Chicago, New York, 
Boston and London. 
The illustration first 
appeared in an eastern 
juvenile paper, but it 
has since been run so 
generally that it is 
very likely more or less 
familiar to many of our 
readers. 

Speare’s paint is 
known as ‘“Asbestine 
Cold Water Paint,” 

! 1m and comes in the form 
of a dry powder. Cold water only is used in the mix- 
ing and no especial care or previous knowledge is re- 
quired in preparing it for use. Owing to the fact that 
it is a mineral paint it possesses features peculiar to 
itself. It is weatherproof; but what will perhaps most 
strongly recommend it)to the average buyer is the fact 
that it is practically fireproof. 

Phillips Academy is one of the best and most favor- 
able known educational institutions in the country. 
The value of a fireproof paint is told by its superin- 
tendent, Mr. A. M. Grant, in the following letter: 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS., Dec. 22, 1900.— 
Gentlemen: Replying to your favor of the 21st inst., I 
would say that we are fully convinced that your Asbestine 
Cold Water Paint retarded to a wonderful extent the spread 
of the fire at our place Tuesday night, December 10. We 
have recently added a new section to our barn, and this 
had received but one coat inside of Asbestine White. 

The fire started in the old barn, where we had stored 
about twenty tons of hay and ninety-five tons of silos, and 
this was entirely destroyed, as it was some twenty minutes 
before we were enabled to get a stream playing on the 
flames, as we had to send to Lawrence for assistance; and 
we noticed with quite a good deal of surprise (although when 
we purchased the paint you assured us of its fireproofing 
qualities), that when the flames reached the new portion 
they died out without gaining any hold whatever on the 
woodwork. 

In looking over the place a few days ago we noticed a 
remarkable thing—in one place the flames shot across a 
space of probably twenty feet, which was*covered with As- 
bestine, without injuring the surface, and followed the 
draft through a large ventilator, which was also coated 
with Asbestine, and the only damage done was that the 
glass in the top was broken from the great heat. 

Every one in this neighborhood is greatly interested in 
Asbestine since the fire and the — opinion is that 
Asbestine saved our new barn, and we regret exceedingly 
that we did not have the whole structure painted with it, as 
we feel confident that in that case we should not have had 
this disaster. 

Hoping you will be as well pleased with this wonderful 
test of the fire-resisting qualities of your Cold Water Paint 
as we are convinced of its many merits, I remain, Yours 
very truly, A. M. Grant, Supt. P. A. 


Asbestine paint is very generally used by many of 
the leading railroads. It was used in paletiag’ the 
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interior of Marshall Field’s great wholesale store in 
Chicago, and was also used in painting the new South 
Station in Boston, said to be the largest railroad depot 
in the world. It is carried in stock at Uncle Sam’s 
navy yards and on all cruising warships. 

Asbestine is made in a variety of colors; and a color 
card, a half pound sample of the paint and some in- 
teresting literature will be sent upon the request of 
any one addressing The Alden Speare’s Sons Company, 
11 Milwaukee avenue, Chicago. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


A Big Concatenation at Omaha. 


Vicegerent Smark E. G. Hampton, of the Hampton 
Lumber Company, Omaha, Neb., signalized the opening 
of his vicegerency with one of the finest and best attended 
concatenations ever held in the west. It was given at 
the hall in the Bee building on Thursday evening Febru- 
ary 14, in connection with the annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The cere 
monies were presided over with distinguished dignity 
by A. H. Weir, of Lincoln, who officiated as Snark, 
Frank Colpetzer, of the Chicago Lumber Company, 
Omaha, had charge of the floor work in the capacity of 
Junior Hoo-Ho, in which role he displayed a versatility 
and ingenuity that has rarely been witnessed in Hoo- 
Hoodom. The class was large, twenty-three in num- 
ber, and the ceremonies continued up to nearly midnight, 
after which time refreshments of various kinds were 
served in the adjoining room. The whole affair reflected 
the highest credit on Mr, Hampton and his able assist- 
ants. The officers were as follows: 


Snark—A. H. Weir. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—E. G. Hampton. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Il’. Colpetzer. 
Bojum—Ben Collins, jr. 
Scrivenoter—O. W. Dunn. 
Jabberwock—J. P. Lansing. 
Custocatian—George W. Platner. 
Arcanoper—4J. J. Mullen. 
Gurdon—W. C. Bullard. 


Those who were initiated were the following: 


Robert Andres, Rice Lake Lumber Company, Lincoln, Neb, 

Edwin Tuttle Chapin, H. IF. Cady Lumber Company, 
Omaha. 

Ernest French Peek, Farmers’ Co-operative Association, 
Cedar Bluffs, Neb. 

Henry Francis Cady, H. F, Cady Lumber Company, Omaha. 

William Spencer Perrin, W. S. Perrin & Co., Duisois. 

Martin Barnard Holland, Orleans Lumber Company, Or- 
leans. 

Abner Austin Buchanan, Wagner & Buchanan, Omaha. 

William Carlin Moore, Ohiowa. 

Andrew Jackson Minor, A. J. Minor Sons, Nelson. 

John Harrison Hatcher, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
Lincoln. 

Sherman Sherwood Sears, Hyannis. 

Herbert Sutherland, Holyoke, Colo. 

Lester Thomas Sutherland, Omaha Coal, Coke & Lime Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb. 

B. A. Koehler, A. Koehler Company, Geneva. 

Ransom Stiles Proudfit, Guide Rock. 

Abraham Lincoln Patrick, A. L. Patrick Lumber Company, 
Omaha. 

Charles Clarence Maryott, A. L. Maryott & Sons, Pender. 

Bernard Francis Keenan, C. W. Hall Company, Omaha. 

Adolph Diels, Diels Bros., Scribner. 
. Bert Holbrook Freeland, Freeland, Holbrook & Co., Onawa, 
owa. 

Maynard Copeland Cole, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Omaha. 

Harry David Heiges, Springview, Neb. 

Walter Lowry Minor, A. J. Minor & Sons, Nelson. 


The members of the order present were the following: 


A. H. Weir, Lincoln, Neb.; Ben Collins, jr., Hastings, 
Neb.; W. C. Bullard, Omaha, Neb.; John J. Mullen, Omaha, 
Neb.; Jos. B. Thompson, Minneapolis; G. C. Dietz, Omaha; 
W. F. Fried, Fremont, Neb.; O. W. Dunn, Omaha; LJ. 8. 
Clark, Gretna, Neb.; W. J. Foye, Omaha; IF. O. Colpetzer, 
Omaha; W. F. Conway, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; C. M. Linn, 
Dawson, Neb.; G. W. Platner, Omaha; J. G. Chapin, Lin- 
coln; J. H. Erford, Lincoln; H. A. Dierks, Lincoln; P. D. 
Corell, Plain View, Neb.; D. P. Benedict, Omaha; F. A. 
Ewing, Omaha; KE. G. Hampton, Omaha; L. 8S. Wentworth, 
Omaha; W. S. Krotter, Stuart, Neb.; J. B. Adams, Blair, 
Neb.; J. W. Kerns, Auburn, Neb.; R. H. Bloomer, Council 
Bluffs, Ia.; W. E. Barns, St. Louis, Mo.; J. P. Lansing, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; R. BE. Rodgers, Omaha; L. BH. Fuller, 
Chicago, Ill. ; Branch, St. Louis, Mo.; W. J. Miller, 
Omaha, Neb.; W. E. Brown, Fremont, Neb.; M. D. Kern, 
Greenwood, Neb.; A. W. Bloom, Omaha; J. EB. McBurney, 
Bassett, Neb.; H. H. Mohr, Pierce, Neb.; O. O. Snyder, 
O'Neill, Neb.; 8. D. Ayres, Central City, Neb.; J. L. Baker, 
Omaha; A. McC. Barnett, McCook, Neb.; J. DeWitt Brewer, 
Albion, Neb.; M. L. Fries, Arcadia, Neb.; Charles R. Leh- 
rock, Cook, Neb.; S. M. Stevenson, Council Bluffs, Ia.; H. 
H. Stanwix, Ragan, Neb.; H. C. Neubert, Harlan, Ia.; F. C. 
Krotter, Palisade, Neb.; C. H. Guion, Omaha, Neb.; C. A. 
ae ay Holdredge, Neb.; I. W. Thompson, New York; 
I’, W. Bodie, York, Neb.; J. A. Sire, Brock, Neb.; C. W. 
Wood, Aurora, Neb.; G. M. Ward, Clay Center, Neb.; J. F. 
Brown, Greeley Center, Neb.; J. KF. Gresley, Atchison, 
Kan.; C. N. Carpenter, York, Neb.; J. 8. Bullard, Omaha, 
ee Ae: F enderson, Osceola, Neb.; G. M. Smith, 
Shelby, Neb.; E. Clinton Houston, Tekamah, Neb.; H. &. 
Houston, Lamar, Mo.; H. V. T. Scott, Mason City, Ia.; 
Cc. G. Atkinson, Joplin, Mo.; P. R. Cook, Omaha, Neb.;_J. C. 
Cleland, Fremont, Neb.; A. Wallerstein, Chicago, Ill.; W. B. 
Martin, Beatrice, Neb.; I. L. Myers, Newport, Neb.; M. 
Copeland, Omaha, Neb.; O. W. Portlock, Havelock, Neb. 


The Site of the Coming Annual. 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 20.—The now vexed question of 
bringing the order of Hoo-Hoo to Buffalo during the Pan- 
American season is apparently at a vital point, so far 
as Buffalo’s contimgent of lumbermen is concerned. Vice- 
gerent Snark Stanton appears to have done what he cat 
in furtherance of the idea, but it happens that there 
is a party here that is opposed to the idea, on the 
plea that there will be insufficient accommodation for 
the visitors. Mr. Stanton has obtained from Statler, 
owner of the most available amd pretentious of the tem- 
porary hotels here, an offer of a hall and accommoda- 
tion for 500 people. He now rests, with the conviction 
that he has done what he could in the matter. It really 
seems here that decision in the affirmative must follow 
this arrangement. 
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Inherited Ability. 


A Notable Family of Saw Makers. 

“What is bred in the bone will show in the blood,” 
and the influence of heredity, even under the most ad- 
verse conditions and surroundings, will make itself ap- 
parent, but when the natural hereditary instincts and 
inclinations are fostered they become more patent. In 
the old countries it is not at all remarkable, in fact it 
is the common thing, for a trade or profession to de- 
scend from father to son, generation after generation, 
and if a son depart from the path his father has trav- 
eled it is considered unusual. 

In the United States while this hereditary or family 
influence is apparent it has been very much less marked 
than abroad. This is doubtless due to the peculiar 
conditions of this country where migration from one 
section to another has been so great, where opportuni- 
ties in different lines will present themselves to the 
young man whereby he may often be led aside from the 
pursuit for which hereditary association and training 
best suited him. The eminent position which the 
United States has secured in manufacture and in all 
branches of the applied practical sciences would seem to 
indicate that the effect of a natural selection in each 
generation has not been of injury and yet it is grow- 
ing more and more to be recognized that this influence 
should not be ignored, and that in fol- 
lowing it is often found the wisest 
course for a young man to pursue, 

Perhaps in the lumber trade as 
much as in any other is to be traced 
the influence of early training and 
so we find familits of lumbermen for 
generations. In the trades also there 
is getting to be more continuity of 
study and effort of succeeding genera- 
tions. There can be no question that 
likes and adaptabilities are trans- 
mitted from father to son, and so it 
is but matural that any man who has 
achieved success in or has merely 
given his life to one pursuit should 
transmit to his descendants an apti- 
tude for that pursuit. Adding to this 
inherited aptitude good individual 
ability, stability of character, energy 
and perseverance and each succeeding 
generation should show its particular 
bent more strongly. 

Again, there is going to be in this 
country, to a greater extent than ever 
before, a grouping of family energies 
in one line. It is a reversion to the 
earlier days when a firm was Johr 
Smith and then John Smith & Sons, 
then John Smith’s Sons and then, 
perhaps, the Smith Company, as the 
business would be handed on and 
down. The influence of the inherit- 
ance of special skill is seen in a 
marked degree in the establishment of 
Joshua Oldham & Sons, Incorporated, 
saw manufacturers of New York. 

In February, 1867, there came to 
America from Sheffield, Englana, a 
young man, Joshua Oldham, a de- 
scendant of a generation of saw and 
steel experts. It was this young man’s 
intention, when he came to this coun- 
try, to make ar investigation of the 
methods of saw making and kindred 
trades as then practiced in the United 
States, and return to his native city 
and there make use of the information 
it was his intention to gather. After 
a short stay, however, he became so 
impressed with the country, its future 
and its people that he declared his in- 
tention to sever the ties that bound 
him to his mother country and remain 
here and become an American citi 
zen, and it might be mentioned that 

the first use he made of the latter 
prerogative was to cast his maiden 
vote for General Grant, then running 
for his second term as president. 

While formulating his plans for the 
future, being a master mechanic at his trade, that of 
‘awmaking, he filled several lucrative positions with 
some of the chief saw manufacturers in this country, 
and early in 1870 came to the conclusion that New York 
was the city in which he should cast his lot. In Eng- 
land his experience had been in making hand saws only, 
as his ancestors had done for generations, but under the 
stimulus of American conditions he decided to branch 
out and make his line that of saws for saw mills, and 
to that end, in February, 1870, opened up a place of 
business and hung up his sign as a manufacturer of 
Saws, in the city of New York. 

Shortly after his arrival in this country, in 1868, Mr. 

Idham had taken unto himself a wife and the first 
fruit of that marriage was a son, Edward, who is now 
the treasurer of the company. Six other sons were 
born to him, and he found that on both busimess and 
family lines life was real and earnest, and remem- 
bering the precept he had so often written in his copy 
book when a lad at school, that “as the twig is bent, 
the tree inclines,” instilled into the minds of his boys 
a liking for their father’s trade, and as they became old 
enough each in his turn was put at the trade, serving a 
close apprenticeship. Here is where the hereditary 





THE 


tendencies showed themselves strongly, and the sons, 
following the father, became in time experts amd master 
mechanics in the saw manufacturing industry, and 
paraphrasing the famous reply of the Roman matron, 
Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, their father, with the 
same pride could point to his sons and say “here is my 
best capital.” Among the maxims he has laid down 
to the boys are: “Do better work than your competi- 
tors,” “Strive to please the man at the other end,” 
“Never be discouraged,” and the result has been that 
they are successful in business and in truth a congenial, 
happy brotherhood. 

Each of the sons is at the head of a department, they 
work in perfect harmony, and Mr. Oldham lays great 
stress on the fact that the success of the business has 
been brought about by the association of his sons with 
him and that every operation of their factory is under 
direct control of the company. He is himself a man of 
unusually keen amd accurate observing faculties, giving 
minute attention to detail. The value of a fact in itself 
and its relation to other facts are swiftly determined 
with unerring judgment. In addition to this he has 
also inventive ability and, desiring to bring about re- 
sults not hitherto produced and not finding the machines 
with which to accomplish his purpose, he has invented 
and patented his own machinery as well as some of the 
most valuable processes used in his factory. 

The introduction of the band saw for log and resawing 
gave scope to Mr. Oldham’s natural ability and experi- 
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OLDHAM FAMILY OF SAWMAKERS. 


ence and his knowledge of the nature of steel and the 
qualities necessary for the manufacture of saws gave 
him a dceided advantage in their manufacture. In the 
production of saws he worked patiently, acquiring a 
knowledge of the various machines, the principles gov- 
erning their use, gathered ideas from the practice aud 
experience of those using them. From this carefully 
gathered data he was enabled to draw reasonably accu- 
rate conclusions and in 1890 produced the first liternture 
relating to the care of band saws, under the title “Why 
Band Saws Break.” This work was very favorably re- 
ceived and formed the basis of all literature bearing on 
the care of band saws. 

In 1889 Joshua Oldham & Sons, Incorporated, moved 
into their new factory on Sixty-first street, and their 
competitors and friends said they had assumed too great 
a burden, but with indomitable will, which was also 
an inheritance, they increased their business until even 
that building became too small and finally they moved 
into their present headquarters on Twenty-sixth street, 
Brooklyn. ; 

The officers of the company are Joshua Oldham, presi- 
dent; Edward R. Oldham, secretary and treasurer; 
Harry I. Oldham, superintendent of works, and Gilbert 


and Frederick, holding other important positions about 
the works. There are also two other sons who are com- 
pleting their education, but when the time shall arrive 
they too will take positions beside their father and 
brothers and assist in making a great business greater, 
and thus doubtless the good qualities of the parents, 
like their sins, shall be visited upon their children, even 
unto the third and fourth generation. 





Mechanical. 


BAND MILL FOR NEW ZEALAND. 


The Edward P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, Wi3., 
has received an order from the Taupiri Saw Mill Com- 
pany, of Taupiri, Waikato, New Zealand, for an 8-foot 
Allis band mill, a 4-block Reliance carriage, steam feed, 
log turner, filing tools ete. This is the first band mill 
that the Allis people have shipped to New Zealand, 
and it is believed to be the first band mill of American 
make that has ever been shipped into that country. 








MECHANICAL NOTES. 


The Climax Manufacturing Company, of Corry, Pa., 
has favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a copy of 
its handsome little booklet devoted to the Climax patent 
tramway locomotive; this will be found illustrated in 
the company’s advertisement. A peculiar feature of the 
Climax construction is that the wheels are all driving 
wheels and the engine is in many ways fitted for use 
over light and rough tracks, around sharp curves, and 
on steep grades. One of the most interesting photographs 
in the book shows a Climax locomotive belonging to W. 
M. Ritter hauling a train load of logs upon a wooden 
track in West Virginia; there are other interesting pic- 
tures showing operations on the Pacific coast and in other 
portions of the country. 

The Wheland Machine Works, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
(which has recently changed its name from Wheland’s 
Machine Works) in connection with its business of man- 
ufacturing steam engines, circular saw mills and other 
machinery has established a supply house and has en- 
gaged George W. Campbell. as manager and traveling 
representative. Mr. Campbell for years represented the 
Western Brass Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and is well known in the territory which will be 
covered. The company advises that it has made connec- 
tions with the best houses in the mill supply manv- 
facturing line and believes that it has one of the best 
and most modern stocks in the country. 
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OMAHA CONVENTION ECHOES. 

The lumber dealers of Omaha did not make any great 
fuss and feathers about what they were going to do in 
the way of entertainment for the retail lumbermen who 
visited them last week, but they “got there just the 
same.” One of the most pleasant features of the en- 
tire meeting was the smoker given at the Omaha Club 
on Thursday evening, February 14. The affair was 
informal and consequently all the more enjoyable. The 
reception began shortly before 8 o’clock and was 
attended by about 100 of the retailers and their 
friends. An elegant luncheon was served which was 
enlivened by informal remarks, story-telling and a gen- 
eral interchange of good feeling until about 9:30 when 
the entire party adjourned to the Hoo-Hoo meeting 
in the Bee building. 

H. F. Cady, president of the H. F. Cady Lumber 
Company, in his dual role of lumberman and landlord, 
made things exceedingly pleasant for his guests at the 
Hotel Dellone, of which he is the owner. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Cady’s ability to care for all of his friends 
was limited to the number of rooms in the house, which 
was crowded from cellar to roof; therefore quite a number 
of his friends had to be accommodated at other hostelries. 

Ben Collins, jr., of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., was present at the meeting. Mr. Col- 
lins is an old yellow pine man and has an extended 
acquaintance in the retail trade. At present he is mak- 
ing headquarters at Hastings, Neb. 

BOPBPPBPPILI III 

Those who visit the Pan-American Exposition next 
summer will do well to take their bicycles along, as 
Buffalo is an ideal city for bicycle riding, and Niagara 
Falls is within easy distance, while a system of bicycle 
paths ramifies widely throughout the state. In order 
to use these side paths it is necessary to have a special 
tag which costs 50 cents to $1, entitling one to use the 
side paths forthe calendar year, at any place within . 
the state. 

BAP D LP LILI III 

It is stated that the Brainerd & Northern Minnesota 
railway will deliver 50,000,000 feet of logs to mills at 
Brainerd, Minn., during this winter. The northern ter- 
minus of the road is Bemidji and the Minnesota & In- 
ternational road will be an extension of the former road 
north from that point. It is expected that twenty-five 
miles of track will be laid before the spring is far ad- 
vanced. 





HYMENEAL. 





Boland-McCabe. 

John J. Boland, a member of the order of Hoo-Hoo and 
a vessel broker heavily interested in lake lumber carriers, 
was married February 6 to Miss Elizabeth G. McCabe, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. The bridal trip included a visit to New 
York. Mr. Boland is especially popular among Buffalo 
lumbermen, having won their good will by steady atten- 
tion to business and personal geniality, and all are 
pleased to note this good step forward. 
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W. R. Manson, a well known lumberman of Wausau, 
Wis., was a Chicago visitor this week. 

C. C. Yawkey, of the Yawkey Lumber Company, Hazel- 
hurst, Wis., was a visitor in the city on Monday last, 
accompanied by Mrs. Yawkey. 

G. Bohn, of the Bohn Manufacturing Company, promi- 
nent manufacturers of sash, doors and millwork, St. 
Paul, Minn., was in the city on Monday. 

James H. Baird, of Nashville, Tenn., Supreme Scrive- 
noter of the Comcatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, was a vis- 
itor in Chicago several days this week, 

E. W. Brooks, of this city, who is interested in the 
Ross Lumber Company, of Arbor Vitae, Wis., said that 
a purchase of 30,400,000 feet of standing white pine 
made on behalf of that company a short time ago was 
turning out to be phenomenal. It was largely, he said, 
2-log timber of very fine quality. Others will agree with 
Mr. Brooks in thinking that it can probably not be 
duplicated elsewhere. About 9,000,000 feet of this class 
of timber is being put in this winter. 

General Stevens, of Minnesota, better known as G. 
Fred Stevens, but who now boasts the appointment as 
surveyor general of the fifth timber inspection district 
of Minnesota, upon whose duties he enters early in May, 
passed through Chicago Thursday on his way home to 
Duluth from the east. He found business in that sev- 
tion promising excellently with prices firm and advanc- 
ing. Unfortunately he was laid up a week in Toledo 
with quinsy, but when he reached Chicago was appar- 
ently in his usual health and spirits. 

8S. J. Lewis, of the Lewis Bros. Lumber Company, 
heretofore of Blanchard, Ohio, was in Chicago this 
week looking up stock for a new yard which his com- 
pany is to open about March 1 at Rockford, Ohio, to 
which place it will remove. This is near the western 
state line of Ohio and consequently within the Chicago 
distributing territory. Mr. Lewis said that prospects 
in that part of Ohio are for a larger trade than ever 
before has been enjoyed notwithstanding the fact that 
the last two years have been exceptionally prosperous. 

“Successful lumbering demands high grade timber, 
situated on lands topographically adapted to cheap log- 
ging and geographically located to utilize the lowest 
competitive rates of transportation to domestic and for- 
eign markets.” In this way begins an announcement 
of James D. Lacey & Co., of Chicago and New Orleans, 
which will be found on page 46. This firm has a na- 
tional reputation in the handling of southern timber 
propositions, in which it has been a prominent factor for 
twenty years in the selection, grouping and transfer of 
tracts of pine, cypress and hardwoods. 

O. B. Law, for the past fourteen years northern freight 
agent of the Hocking Valley rajlroad, with headquarters 
at Toledo, Ohio, resigned his position last week to ac- 
cept the buying agency at Montgomery, Ala., for the 
well known lumber firm of Bliss & Van Auken, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. This firm, which handles everything in the 
lumber line, is just embarking in the yellow pine busi- 
ness in a wholesale way and those who know Mr. Law 
feel that he is the right man for the southern end of the 
business. His place with the Hocking Valley will be 
filled by H. E. Thatcher, of Columbus, who for some time 
past has been southern traveling passenger agent for 
the road. 

W. H. Sawyer, of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Com- 
pany, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., passed through Chi- 
cago Wednesday of this week on his way to the Pacific 
coast. While his trip is ostensibly for pleasure he ad- 
mitted that he would examine somewhat closely as to 
the different kinds of big timber out there and the 
bigness thereof. He goes via the Santa Fe, stopping at 
the grand canyon of the Colorado, to Southern Cali- 
fornia, where he will meet A. C. Tuxbury, of his com- 
pany, and thereafter they will travel in company. The 
plan of the tour includes a view of the leading redwood 
and sugar pine operations in California, and then to 
Oregon and Washington, whence return will be made to 
the east about April 1, via the Canadian Pacific if the 
snow is out of the passes by that time. 

H. 8S. Mitchell and W. C. Trout, of the Edward P. 
Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis., both well known in 
the lumber trade throughout the country, were in the 
city on Wednesday last and made a call on the Lum- 
BERMAN that was much appreciated. Mr. Trout, who 
took E. E. Fitzgerald’s place with the Allis company, 
reported the sale of a complete Allis saw mill outfit to 
the O’Brien Lumber Company, which is_ building 
an extensive saw mill plant on Flathead lake, near 
Kalispell, Mont., an operation which has been referred 
to before in these columns and in which James J. Hill, 
of the Great Northern railway, is interested. The mill 
will be completed in sixty days. The output of the 
new plant will include railway ties made from tama- 


rack, cut in triangular form. Mr. Hill has had several 
miles of track laid. with his triangular tie and has 
found it successful and is going to make this a spe- 
cialty of the new mill. 

Two Memphis delegates called on the LUMBERMAN 
Tuesday in the persons of E, E. Goodlander, of the Good- 
lander-Robertson Lumber Company, and Fred W. Schaef- 


fer, representing E. E. Taenzer & Co. These gentlemen 
had been making a selling tour up the Missouri river and 
came across to Chicago from Dubuque to see what in the 
way of business they-could discover in this city. Mr. 
Goodlander said that he had been having a good trade 
right through the winter. This is doubtless because his 
company is well fitted to take care of miscellaneous de- 
mands and is especially well supplied with a fine lot of 
poplar. One of the finest little bunches of poplar to be 
seen in the country is in his company’s sheds at Memphis, 
some piles of clear running eighteen inches and up wide 
being especially noticeable. Mr. Schaeffer had also been 
doing a good business, but reported that his firm, in 
company with other institutions that make a specialty 
of the export trade, were finding business in that direc- 
tion very quiet. 

E. S. Crull, of Davenport, Iowa, of the Major-Crull 
Lumber Company, of that city, and of the Iowa Shingle 
Company, of Seguin, Wash., was a visitor at the Lum- 
BERMAN Office on Tuesday. Mr. Crull was one of the 
pioneer salesmen of Pacific coast products in the Mis- 
souri valley, representing before he established the 
Major-Crull Lumber Company the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Company, of Cosmopolis, Wash., whose product 
he still sells. Mr. Crull is as enthusiastic as ever over 
the growth and demand for west coast products, but 
is a little concerned at present over the strong advance 
in red cedar shingles, which are being quoted by most 
concerns at from 5 to 10 cents above the association 
official list. He fears that these prices will have a bad 
effect on the market, leading perhaps to substitution 
and perhaps to curtailment of business which will be 
felt injuriously when the demand really opens. The 
Major-Crull Lumber Company has at Davenport a 
unique sort of yard in which are carried west coast 
products, yellow pine and cypress as well as a fair stock 
of white pine. The amount of lumber, shingles etc., 
is not large but the assortment is complete and care- 
fully maintained, so that while the company makes a 
specialty of straight carload lots direct from mill to 
retail dealer it is able to fill mixed car orders as an 
accommodation to cu tomers. 

Papers incorporating the Deeves & Taylor Lumber 
Company of this city have been filed with the secretary 
of state at Springfield, Ill., by Griffen H. Deeves and 
Harry W. Taylor. The, capital stock of the new corpora- 
tion is fixed at $10,000. Messrs. Deeves and Taylor are 
both well known lumbermen in this market, having for 
several years past represented Perley Lowe & Co., the 
extensive wholesale white pine firm, in various ca- 
pacities; Mr. Deeves looking after the city trade and Mr. 
Taylor for some time past having traveled in Illinois and 
Indiana for the concern. Both are well equipped lum- 
bermen and in every way entitled to the confidence and 
patronage of the public. They will handle all kinds of 
lumber, and being aggressive may be expected to build 
up a large trade. Owing to the fact that both of these 
gentlemen are under contract with the firm of Perley 
Lowe & Co., the business of the new Deeves & Taylor 
Lumber Company will not be formally launched until 
April 1, when quarters will be secured in some downtown 
office building and the sale of lumber be vigorously 
prosecuted. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


There is no lack of business .at the sash and door 
offices in this market, the volume of both inquiries and 
orders being nearly as heavy as during the active build- 
ing season of spring. From the character of the current 
trade only one inference can be drawn and that is that 
the spring demand has actually begun and may confi- 
dently be expected to continue without interruption. It is 
plainly evident that the volume of trade in doors and 
mill work this spring will be far ahead of last year 
- is likely to exceed even the record breaking volume 
of 1899. 








Wholesalers and manufacturers are noting a strong 
trade in the southwestern and southern sections of the 
country, where building is already going forward in 
greater volume than has been known in several years. 
The south, like other sections of the country, is pros- 
perous, having enjoyed fine crops within the past year 
and obtained fair prices for them. -Considerable build- 
ing is talked of in the prairie states, where prosperity 
seems to be general and preparations for a great deal 
of building are already under way. In every section of 
the country, in fact, the outlook is bright for a big busi- 
ness in doors and mill work this year. 

* * * 


Prices are being well maintained. It is often difficult 
to secure an absolutely general adhesion to a new dis- 
count schedule at the outset, but jobbers report that the 
new discounts that went into effect February 7 are being 
more closely adhered to than is customary. The fact 
that prices on many items, particularly on glazed sash, 
are still regarded as being too low and that an early 
advance is anticipated by many, undoubtedly does much 
to keep the jobbing trade in line. Dealers realize that 
not only can they barely replace the goods that they are 
now selling at an even price, but that they may have 
to pay more for them. Naturally so long as these con- 
ditions exist there is no incentive to price cutting. 

* * * 


Stocks in the hands of jobbers and wholesalers are not 
up to the volume usually carried at this season of the 
year. The winter trade has been so remarkably and 
unexpectedly heavy that assortments were materially 








reduced and the advance in prices came before many 
were prepared for it. With the certainty of a heavy 
volume of demand this spring, however, it is believed 
_ ‘oes will be secured without a great amount of 
effort. 

a * * 

Another change is expected in the price of window 
glass within the next few days. The last of the order 
given by the National Window Glass Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion for 750,000 boxes of glass a few weeks ago was to 
have been specified early this week and it is anticipated 
that next week another order for a similar quantity 
will be placed with the two window glass combines, 
Well posted authorities announce that an advance of 
from 15 to 20 percent will be scored by the manufacturers 
on the next order. This will mean another advance in 
glazed sash of proportionate size to the advance in glass 
but it is not thought that other items on the schedule 
will be changed. Many of the sash and door men antici- 
pate that trade will be to some extent curtailed as the 
result of this second radical advance in prices. 

* * * 


_ With the manufacturers and manufacturers’ agents 
in and about New York loaded down with orders that 
will keep them busy well into April, it is not to be 
wondered at that prices keep steady and that every- 
body is well satisfied with the volume of trade. This 
is the season of the year when the buying is done for 
the summer trade, for most of the orders placed now do 
not leave the factory for at least six weeks, and it is 
almost another month before they get to their destina- 
tion. There is no inclination to cut prices and no deny- 
ing that list prices are being maintained to the penny. 
* * * 

Recently there has been little call for regular stock 
goods from the country tributary to Kansas City, Mo., 
caused in part by the fact that a new discount card 
went into effect on February 7, making advances aver- 
aging 10 percent over the January prices, this being 
the second advance since the first of the year. ‘There 
was quite a little demand last month in that territory, 
but as a rule the dealers are not needing any stock 
now, and in view of the last advance they are not liable 
to be in the market to any extent for goods until their 
own building trade shall start in. The Kansas City 
jobbers are much encouraged over the situation. They 
say that the local outlook for mill work is excellent, 
all the architects being busy, and they look for as large 
a spring demand from the country as they have had 
during any recent year. In fact they consider the sash 
and door situation better in every respect than it was 
at this time last year. 

* * * 

There is much the same condition of things in the 
door and finished work trade at Buffalo, N. Y., that 
has existed for some time, which is to say that there is 
more business than profit. Still the local situation is . 
improving all the time, so that this year ought to be 
considerably better than last. Some of the woodworkers 
are satisfied that the Pan-American business from this 
time on will be better for them than it has been, for 
what there is of joiner work to do will come at the 
end of the construction period. ‘The shanty class of build- 
ings is so large now that there will be some advantage 
in it and besides the permanent buildings going up are 
on the increase right along. While this last cannot be 
called large in amount it is much better than was the 
case last year. Some of the mill workers are finding a 
fair amount of adherence to the mew prices, but it will 
take more time than this to make certain what will 
come of the effort to bolster them up and hold them 
where there is a good profit. Some of the city planing 
mills are getting a good run of Pan-American business 
and as it is held that this class of construction will last 


‘till July it is to be hoped that there will be less diffi- 


culty with these mills than there has been of late. 
* * * 


The sash, door and blind works in the vicinity of 
Baltimore, Md., are only moderately active. Some large 
orders have been received of late and the indications 
of a resumption of buying for the future are consid- 
ered good, but for the present a disposition prevails to 
move with caution and to keep tolerably close to actual 
requirements. The range of prices at Baltimore does 
not encourage heavy operations. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Taking the lumber field over there is a gradual increase 
in the volume of demand, and a hardening tendency in 
prices. From some sections the requirement has been 
light for the last week or two, as the result of severe 
winter weather, but the storms which have visited 
almost the entire north have not had so deterrent an 
effect upon the movement of lumber as might have been 
expected. The sentiment of the trade is more and more 
one of conviction that the year is to be one of extraordi- 
nary demand. 








* * * 


While the hopes of the trade have never been at 4 
higher point than now, there is a healthy conservatism 
in regard to prices. Experiences in price list booms 
have not always been satisfactory, and particularly were 
the results of the last one, a year ago or more, sufi 
cient to convince lumbermen that it would be better to 
Ict prices boom themselves when conditions are favorable, 
contenting themselves with following the market with 
official lists, rather than urging it upward. The result 
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is that in the leading woods there is little or no tempta- 
tion to cut what official lists have been promulgated and 
a good deal of Jumber is being sold at higher than ofiicial 
prices. 
* * * 

In white pine especially conservatism prevails. The 
Lake Erie markets, which supply so large a porticn of 
the eastern demand, feel that agreed higher prices might 
tend to check trade which is developing nicely, and which 
can be coaxed upward as to prices more easily than it 
con be liffed. This conservatism is also shown ia the 
northwest, where again within a week white pine whole- 
salers have declined to tinker with their lists. 

* * * 

White pine conditions from the standpoint of suppiy 
as well as of demand are unquestionably strong. Scarcity 
in a good many lines is rapidly developing. There are 
very light supplies of No. 2 dimension boards; No. 3 is 
being drawn down rapidly; piece stuff stocks are broken 
aad prices are higher. The cargo shipping mills are hav- 
ing a fine run of orders. The unsold stock on the docks 
is being rapidly cleaned up, and heavy inroads already 
have Leen made in next season’s cut. The logging season 
is an excellent one and full supplies are assured for the 
mills, but manufacturers are confident that every foot 
that can be turned out will be needed. 

* * * 

The yellow pine situation remains substantially un- 
changed. There has been some let-up in the xtraordi- 
nary call from Texas, but it is compensated for by extra 
demands from other sections. Reports continue to come 
to hand of the placing of large orders for special bills, 
and the inquiries promise an increase in this class of 
trace. 

* * ” 

From but one important. market is there any hint of 
trouble with the building trade. This is from Minnea- 
polis, which after all is not a very important factor in 
the general lumber business of the country except as a 
producer. The great cities, which were so handicapped 
last year, promise much activity in building lines this 
season. The Chicago outlook is especially cheering, and 
this is an extremely important fact to the entire western 
lumber trade. The eastern cities do not expect any 
such boom as is anticipated in Chicago, but it is thought 
that New York will largely increase its demands over 
last year, because of the lower prices, which encourage 
general building; and Boston and Philadelphia wil) fol- 
low suit. 

* a * 

The industries are doing well, though not all of them 
are making as large demands upon the lumber stocks 
as is usually the case with so Jarge a consumption. In 
many lines the factory stocks are still quite large, and 
until they are drawn down somewhat there will be no 
great rush to replenish them. This statement of the 
case applies with full force to the box trade. The box 
factories are busy, are anticipating a heavy demand for 
their product this year and are already realizing the be- 
ginning of that demand; but most of them are fairly well 
supplied with raw material and therefore, though the 
movement of box lumber is fairly satisfactory, it is not 
yet a rush—which it will be before long if conditions are 
maintained. 

” 7” * 

The shingle market continues te gain strength and 
will do so until settled weather in Washington shall 
give the mills an opportunity to turn out their normal 
product. Prices of red cedar shingles almost every- 
where are higher than the official list, and this advance 
is reflected in other shingle lines, Red cedars are not 
only high but hard to get, and so a good deal of sub- 
stitution is taking place, which is recognized with pleas- 
ure in the increased trade that is coming to producers of 
white cedar, hemlock and white pine shingles. Cypress 
shingles need no assistance. The demand is now, as it 
has been, larger than the supply, so that one-time cypress 
territory is being encroached upon by any other kind 
of shingles that is available. 

* x * 

The export trade is not on the whole satisfactory, 
though conditions are very spotted. ‘The most import- 
ant customers of this country are well supplied with all 
classes of American lumber, and show no avidity in 
taking hold of offerings. This applies both to hardwood 
and pitch pine, in Great Britain and on the continent. 
White pine and spruce trade with transatlantic coun- 
tries is rather small at the best, but it is in the most 
flourishing condition of any. Cuba seems to be well 
stocked up with lumber and there is little encourage- 
ment for immediate shipments of low grade stuff to 
that island. The South American trade and that to 
Mexico and Central America are in fairly good shape; but 
it is not until we come to the Pacific coast that we find 
an especial activity. There the mills are enjoying a 
good run of export orders, shipments are quite heavy and 
a profitable year is expected. One of the hopeful signs 
is the renewal of shipments to China, and the less tense 
condition in the vessel supply is giving the west coast 
exporters an opportunity to make shipments such as 
they have not had for two years. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. To all intents and purposes the spring 
trade of 1901 is already well under way. Demand in 
both city and country is good, shipments being consider- 
ably in excess of the volume usually observed at this 
Season. Inquiries at hand indicate a busy building 
trade with the advent of warmer weather and it is 








not to be doubted that the expectations thus held out 
will be more than fulfilled. 

Although the condition of affairs at northern milling 
points is favorable for a heavy input of logs and a 
consequent large cut of lumber during the sawing season, 
dry lumber is by no means plentiful. About the only 
surplus to be discerned is in cull boards; but it is more 
than likely that this surplus will be wiped out under 
the strong demand that is now at hand. Nos, 1, 2 and 3 
common boards are exceedingly scarce and buyers are 
looking for them eagerly. No. 2 boards are particularly 
scarce in all good widths and are commanding the very 
best of prices when obtainable. 

The outlook in the city trade is brighter than has 
been observed at any time in recent years at this season. 
An enormous amount of building is projected and con- 
tracts for a large proportion of this work are already 
let, so that there is no doubt to be entertained as to the 
prospective demand. The atmosphere has been cleared 
materially by the settlement of the strike in the build- 
ing trades, which has been so great a detriment to 
industrial operations in the city during the past ten 
months. The local consumption, therefore, is pretty 
certain to be enormous the coming season and cannot 
but be reflected at the local yards in imparting strength 
and activity to the dealings. : 

Prices are exceedingly firm and on some items have 
advanced perceptibly. Piece stuff is slightly more than 
holding its own and holders are looking for an addition 
of 50 cents or $1 more to the price before the opening 
of navigation. There has been quite a movement of 
lumber from northern lake ports by rail this winter and 
a great deal of the left over stock has been sold for 
shipment by water at the opening of the lake season. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEB 16, 














LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

FOOD vddcccdectbe cecdscncsccusececcaseee veceveses 22,452 000 1.183 000 
IMCTCEASE «0000. cere ccccceccccccccccccceceses 3,909,000 

SPUD bWhde 2046 cecdausesseecnéeanencaus 2,684,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN 1 tO FEB 16, INCLUSIVE 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

1OBE ccccce cose ccescecs cevccccesces eee oe 142,589 OLO 19,535 000 

TODD cccccccccccccescecocceccesecescse ++ «+«127,017,000 31,771,000 
INCTeASe,..... 200+ O0ccce cccvce cocces eoccces 15,572 000 

CN inex dwadidiucccctase addsidccapucaes 12,236,006 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEB. 16 

LUMBER, SHINGLES. 

1G cvvec. eecec cece cece cccccccces coscccsessecces 13,800,000 2,590.000 

WOOD icsdccdcceccccs 0900 cece cccccece Seseccavevece 13,867,000 4,161,000 

FROCORGO. cccccccastccecccces cesvccece eoce 
SPORE 5c cach sanccccsdscsctacetdeccsiee 567,000 1,571,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO FEB 16, INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

IOOE 5 ctccicwcess vectes cesccece vee seeceeee cbse 86,827,000 25,053,000 

1900.. e e 90,064,000 26,641,000 

IMNCTEASE ..ccccccccccece ecccccee PITTI TTT 
COON its Kitts sede ccsidicacusesstiaseece 3,237,000 1,588,000 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The most important feature in 
the white pine market at this poimt during the past 
week has been the readoption of the old price list by 
the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association. This 
action was taken after a careful review of the situation. 
While it might be construed as a weakness of present 
values yet it is apparent from the prices obtained that 
the white pine market is today on a firmer basis with 
reference to list values than at almost any time previous 
in its history. Concessions and discounts which were 
given under the list during the latter part of last year 
are now a thing of the past. Prices obtaimed today are 
practically those printed in the list. 

Trade during the past week has been active as com- 
pared with other years. Dealers are sending in their 
orders freely and are purchasing in good volume. The 
trade from southern Minnesota and Iowa is particularly 
active at present and dealers are buying for a spring 
demand which they declare will be abnormal. Dealers 
in other parts of the northwest are making good pur- 
chases and seem disposed to secure good stocks for the 
opening spring trade. 

The receipts and shipments at the local market show 
a slight increase over those of one week ago. As com- 
pared with the same week last year the shipments are 
greatly in excess and indicate the activity of the mar- 








ket. The table for the past week is as follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
WEEE occctenkotcuacewe te vawe 000 1,050,000 
TE hd b 0d COCCs Seen cewece cads 390,000 1,200,000 
WEG casvvnliward aden ns es omen 360,000 1,710,000 
EE cake oda dap anwhnnd ene ele 0,000 1,425,000 
DEE co tandccecest@eddivnaseweal 570,000 1,080,000 
TOR. dc dcceces Wa devanwedsOiee 435,000 1,260,000 
TU cb ccanvursashanereaneeea 2,865,000 7,725,000 
EGE WOME ci keer édpeeve ce aseaes 2,550,000 7,695,000 
FRETORGS, 2 ces ccsesvsnsecccees 315,000 380,000 
Last JOE cccscccessoscceswccaceuc 1,800,000 6,180,000 


Saginaw Valley. It is said there is but one lot of 
Michigan pine lumber on the wholesale market on the 
river, and the owner holds it at $21. C. Merrill & Co. 
have quite a large stock on hand, but it is apparently 
beyond the pocketbook of the average lumber buyer. 
Canada stock is worth $15 to $18; box lumber is held at 
$15, and others have not fluctuated materially. In the 
yards there is always something doing, although the 
the volume of business is not large just now. Dealers are 
holding white pine up rather stiffly in price. Stocks have 
been cut into to some extent, but the majority of the 
yards are well taken care of in the matter of stock. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Trade is in a somewhat 
dormant state through interruptions by deep and con- 
tinued snow, comparatively little shipping being pos- 
sible. Dealers do not object to such conditions pro- 


vided they do not last too long, as they have given them 
a much needed rest from the active operations that have 
characterized the market the greater portion of the 
season. With the arrival of open weather they expect 
to be called upon to make up for lost time through 
an anticipated rush in orders. 


~“-—707"_————r—rs~— 


Buffalo, N. Y. All reports from Duluth and other 
leading producing points of white pine continue the for- 
mer advices as to firmness of prices. It is not denied that 
there is to be a heavy cut placed on the market this year, 
but expectation of increased consumption is so general 
that no offset is allowed on account of quantity. Our 
dealers report satisfactory sales and will want more 
lumber in the spring, but most of them have a little left 
over at the mills and they have no fear that the supply 
will be picked up early, as is sometimes the case. There 
is going to be enough for all and there is no need of 
being in a hurry. There is a scarcity of cutting-up 
pine grades, but no orders are left unfilled, and there 
is no prospect of any such thing. The idea that these 
grades are never to be plentiful again causes some uneasi- 
ness for the future, but the effect on the present trade 
is not very marked. 


Boston, Mass. Firm to an unusual degree and with 
prospects yet firmer is the short and succinct account 
of the market. The upper grades are particularly high 
and scarce and it takes a far sighted man to discover 
any time in the near future when this is likely to be 
changed. Demand is still lighter than the salesman 
likes and yet the movement though gradual has been 
steady and unless all signs fail there is going to be plenty 
of request for everything good that is offered. 





Baltimore, Md. White pine still continues quiet as 
to inquiry and demand, but a decidedly better feeling 
is noted throughout the trade and the prospects are 
regarded as bright. For the present the movement is 
restricted and efforts of salesmen have not yet been 
productive of marked activity, but stocks in the hands 
of dealers and at the mills do not exceed modest propor- 
tions and there is every prospect that the business will 
be brisk later on. Values are steady or slightly stronger. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Receipts of this stock, from the east 
and from up the state, continue extremely light, and it 
will be several months yet before any appreciable supply 
of eastern spruce will come into market. “Most of the 
large local yards carry fair stocks. The firmness of 
prices continues, especially for the Adirondack stock, 
for it is in particylarly scant supply at the recent ad- 
vances. Fair quotations for 13-foot stock, firsts and 
seconds, are $19.50 to $21. Lath is in good demand 
and firmly held. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Recent severe weather has 
caused a sudden falling off in the healthy condition that 
characterized the spruce market for some time prior 
to a week or ten days ago. Dealers are disposed to 
be somewhat uneasy over the existing conditions as it 
has interrupted the movement of stock at the time when 
it seems to be more desired than at any other time 
so far during the winter. A number of dealers who had 
placed orders with producers for immediate delivery 
are urging their delivery at the earliest possible time. 











Boston, Mass. The recent snowfalls have given the 
spruce men an opportunity to get into the woods and 
provide against the decided shortage which would have 
followed a snowless winter. According to present in- 
dications spruce will remain about as it is for some 
time, with a probable advance all around, in the neigh- 
borhood of $1 a thousand, before a great while. This, 
in comparison with the kangaroo jumps of last year, 
will not have any appreciable effect upon the buying 
public and house building will go on apace. 

~_o_ 

Bangor, Me. The news from New York this week is 
all of the cold weather and ice choked harbor. Little 
has been doing in spruce, the few sales made being at 
$14 to $16 a thousand for narrow and $16.50 to $18.50 
for wide. Receipts of lath amounted to 7,000,000, 
and part of them were placed at $2.50 to $2.75, the in- 
side price predominating. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The cedar market shows no small amount 
of activity as compared with the conditions existing 
a month or so ago, but at the same time trade is not 
yet heavy. Quite an improvement in the demand for 
cedar posts is visible and this fall will likely continue to 
increase as spring trade unfolds. Telegraph poles are in 
good request and are scarce. The input of cedar this 
year is reported to be rather heavy, although quite 
a number of producers are not putting in anything like 
the amount of stock they did a year ago, for the reason 
that they carried over considerable that they still have 
on hand. It is not likely, therefore, that there will be 
much of an improvement in prices for the present, al- 
though there is no telling what might happen if trade 
keeps on increasing the way it has of late in other depart- 
ments of the lumber business. 














Minneapolis, Minn. Handlers say that demand is 
fairly active for posts, although not as brisk as might 
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be desired. Some scarcity of quarters and halves exists, 
but demand is not héivy enough to make the shortage 
very apparent. Inquiry for telegraph and telephone 
poles has developed somewhat during the past two 
weeks and from present indications a good trade will 
be doing a little later in the season. Select stock is in 
good demand with prices firm. 





Hardwoods. 


LPL LLL 


Chicago.-There is a fairly large demand for hard- 
woods locally, but the industry at large does not show 
as much of a hustle and snap as does the trade in 
white pine and the southern woods, yellow pine and 
cypress. There appears to be a desire in some quarters 
to force stock on the market whether it is wanted or not, 
with the result that prices have been sacrificed a great 
deal more than necessary. The more conservative hold- 
ers of stock have, however, kept out of the market as 
much as possible and have maintained their assortments 
in good shape, while their more improvident brethren 
are not in as good condition in that respect for the 
spring trade, being out of the two or three varieties 
of lumber that are in best demand and having left only 
the less desirable varieties. The furniture industry is 
active and manufacturers in that line are using up large 
quantities of hardwoods of various kinds, but are said 
to be rather well supplied with stock and not to be in 
the market for any considerable quantities. 

The center of attraction in the hardwood field at the 
present time is of course plain white and red oak, 
which are in short supply and held at firm prices. 
Quartered white oak is doing but little in the way of 
movement and prices are nominal. Northern red oak 
is in great demand, but the supply is apparently 
exhausted and Wisconsin manufacturers who have de- 
pended upon the local supply for some years past will 
now have to substitute southern red oak in its stead. 

Cottonwood has lately been picking up to some extent 
and a much better price and considerably better demand 
has developed since the opening of the year. 

Improvement in basswood has already set in and 
an advance has been scored in shipping culls, which 
are fully a dollar higher now than in November. A 
slight improvement has also been noted in box culls, 
which are now delivered on cars here in the neighbor- 
hood of $12.50, when in November it was difficult to get 
rid of them at $12. 

Maple is quiet, though there is some improvement in 
the inquiry for thick stock. Both elm and brown ash 
are inactive. Demand for birch, however, has shown a 
steady improvement of late. 


Minneapolis, Minn. To handlers at this point the 
market is in a most satisfactory condition. Values have 
firmed up during the past few weeks and from present 
indications it seems probable that still further advances 
will be made in some lines. Practically all hardwoods 
are now considered good property and where some local 
handlers were bemoaning their large stocks of birch 
and elm a few weeks ago they are now glad they have 
them and are of the opinion that satisfactory prices can 
be secured before the close of the buying season. Red 
oak continues extremely scarce and practically all the 
stock seems to be in the hands of one or two firms. 
Prices have firmed up within the past few days and 
the prospects are for still higher values. 

eee ew 

St. Louis, Mo. Shipments to northern consumers 
begin to assume springlike proportions and there is, in 
consequence, a much better tone to the market. Pres- 
ent shipments are heavier than receipts of this mar- 
ket and the poor success of buyers in the southern 
country representing St. Louis houses leads one to sup- 
pose that this condition will prevail for at least an- 
other month. In fact, it is desirable that such a con- 
dition prevail for a time in order that wholesale stocks 
can be reduced. These stocks are not at all greater 
than they should be but that-they are fairly large 
makes strong competition in the selling department 
and has prevented the least advance in prices being 
quoted in the northern country by St. Louis people. 

The oak situation has not changed materially since 
last report. Plain sawed stock has the call and is 
wanted in either color and any thickness. All whole- 
sale yards report that their shipments are greater than 
their receipts and a number of them are really in need 
of stock. The greatest strength is still in thick white 
oak, but a satisfactory amount of red is changing hands, 
especially l-inch stock. In quartered lumber there is 
practically no demand for red but there has been some 
slight improvement in quartered white. Strong demand 
continues for common oak from the country yard trade 
and a number of good special railroad bills have been 
placed of late. 

NO increased amount of ash is coming in but the 
demand is increasimg. Thick stock especially is very 
desirable and it is reported that stocks of 14-inch are 
not what they should be. The market would readily 
absorb a large amount of ash at this time. 

From a local point of view there is no improvement 
in the cottonwood situation. A larger amount is offered 
than can be disposed of so long as the present box sit- 
uation shall last and the indications are that prices will 
not soon experience the advance predicted. Gum is 
affected by the same conditions but the furniture fac- 
tories are very fair buyers. Of these two woods gum 
promises to experience a quicker revival thar will cot- 
tonwood—at least, so far as the- home market is con- 
cerned. 


There has been some light trading in cut up wagon 
stock, such as felloes, axles, reaches and tongues, but 
it is yet too early to expect this trade to be heavy. 
Hickory, elm, sycamore and the other woods are in 
light evidence but the dealers in them have strong 
hopes. 

New Orleans, La. The export business is picking up 
a bit, but there is still room for considerable improve- 
ment. Tonnage continues abundant, with ocean freight 
rates lower. Advices from the interior are to the effect 
that the prospects are good for a big business and that 
prices are already firming up. 

New York City. There is some improvement to be 
noticed in conditions just now. Demand is somewhat 
better than it has been and while none of the stocks, ex- 
cept poplar, seem to be unusually firm in price they hold 
their own. The better grades of poplar are scarce and 
the tendency is upward, at $37 to $40 for inch 1’s and 
2’s. Quartered oak at $59 to $62 is in fairly good call 
and plain is to be had at $40 to $43. For ash $38 to $42 
is a fair quotation. No. 1 maple flooring is in good de- 
mand and birch and beech are steady. — 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.-Ihat branch of the lumber 
industry in the Tonawandas which is considered in the 
healthiest condition, notwithstanding the existing un- 
favorable weather conditions, is the hardwood market. 
Dealers are booking orders with remarkable frequency 
and report many large inquiries floating in continually. 
Consumers in placing their orders do not appear to be 
anxious for immediate shipment. Soft elm is selling 
much better than for some time. Prices are holding 
firm all along the line with a slight tendency to ad- 
vance on some items. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. All tendencies and expectations are 
in the direction of early 1mprovement in demand, for 
there was never a good trade in pine and hemlock that 
was not followed up by the same thing in hardwoods, 
Some dealers are running low on certain cuts of oak. 
Klm and maple move well and basswood will sell all 
right a little later. Dealers in chestnut say that it is 
almost always scarce. It sells here at $33 for firsts 
and seconds and $17 to $18 for sound wormy. There is 
any amount of demand for such hardwood as is suitable 
for railroad cars, as all the car shops are running full 
blast, with orders pouring in faster than‘ they can be 
taken care of. Demand for flooring continues good, though 
most of it is sold at pretty low figures. 

Boston, Mass. A more or less steady demand, some- 
what fitful but averaging well week by week, is reported. 
The entire market is still somewhat unsettled; particu- 
larly is this the case with quartered white oak, as it 
has been for some time past. A wide variety of prices 
follows each inquiry, but the fact that buyers often pay 
$5 to $8 a thousand higher than the last bid proclaims 
the state of affairs and gives away the quality of stock 
which is represented by the lower price. Nice Indiana 
oak brings $63 to $65. Ash is steadier, but there is 
no more than the customary demand for this season, 
although many large schedules have been afloat in the 
market. Brown ash is scarce and nearly as high as 
white. Basswood is steady, with the usual small demand, 
and maple occupies much the same position. 

Baltimore, Md. Some kinds of lumber, among them 
oak planks, have advanced in value under the influence 
of an augmented demand, while a comparative scarcity 
in other directions furnishes a basis for the supposi- 
tion that there will be additional increases before long. 
The movement is in the main stronger. Inquiry at mill- 
ing points shows that many of the plants are behind 
in filling orders and that stocks all along the line are 
relatively light. Calls for supplies from domestic 
sources are of acceptable volume and frequency; the 
export trade, however, displays less vigor than might be 
desired. Large accumulations are reported from vari- 
ous places and values have eased off somewhat. 
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Cincinnati, O. Good dry stocks are being inquired 
after more and more earnestly every day. If there is 
any lack of sales it is because the stocks are not to be 
had. The demand for ash is also noticeably strong and 
increasing. Cottonwood is generally in strong hands, 
and in addition there is the meeting of the association 
within a few days at Memphis that cannot help but 
bolster the price. The oak situation has not markedly 
changed the past week. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is not exceptionally brisk, 
but there is a fair movement, considering all the aspects 
of business, and the market preserves a very good tone. 
There is a nice demand for red oak, but white oak and 
basswood are moving slowly. Chestnut of good grade is 
scarce and 1, 1} and 14-inch have the call. Maple is in 
good demand, especially l-inch and 1}-inch. As a rule 
there is a scarcity of the upper grades in all the lines, 
with plenty of common and culls on offer. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. There are a number of symptoms of 
improvement in the hemlock trade, although it cannot 
be said as yet that there are any better values obtain- 
able. With the steady increase in demand which is 








bound to come with the spring trade, a slight better- 
ment in prices would soon follow. Hemlock piece stuff 
is looked upon with increasing favor by many wholesale 
buyers as well as by consumers, having a differential 
of $3 or more in its favor, as against white pine piece 
stuff. A recent canvass of the manufacturing trade 
shows that a decided improvement has been noticed at 
many points and some manufacturers are even going 
so far as to consider the advisability of putting their 
prices up to $10 f. o. b. mill, and stick firmly to that 
figure. There is still considerab!e hemlock coming in by 
rail, however, at from $10.50 to $11 delivered, which 
would be a considerable discrepancy from the proposed 
advance. It is likely that a meeting of manufacturers 
will be called at an early date at which the subject will 
be gone over thoroughly and the project of establishing a 
price list will receive careful attention. 

New York City. The satisfactory condition of hem- 
lock continues and there is little doubt that if spring 
demand shall be of the proportions expected it will not 
only stiffen the $15 base price but even help to go 
beyond it. Demand has kept up pretty steadily and 
conditions at the mills have been such that big stocks 
are greatly depleted, due to a curtailment of product here 
and there, owing to strikes in Pennsylvania. For yard 
stuff prices are easy, but 10 and 12-inch boards are 
quoted as high as $16. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. -About the only sales of 
hemlock that have been made during the week were 
to contractors constructing buildings at the Pan- 
American Exposition grounds, dealers not having re- 
ceived any orders of consequence for immediate de- 
livery outside of that vicinity. All grades of hem- 
lock are being used for interior construction on expo- 
sition buildings, a large quantity of which has been used 
lately on account of little opportunity being allowed 
by the severe weather for outside operations. Prices are 
still firm. 

Buffalo, N. Y. For local city business there is a great 
sale of hemlock and there is going to be right along. 
The Pan-American buildings proper are about done, but 
the accessories, especially outside of the grounds, are 
just fairly begun. The base price remains at $13 for 
Pennsylvania, with Michigan close to it. It does not 
appear likely now that an advance will be made right 
away, as the western competition is too strong. As a 
rule Michigan hemlock does not go east of Buffalo. There 
is a good sale for it here and the extra handling the 
eastern trade demands gives the Pennsylvania cut the 
lead. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There are more orders and more 
inquiries. Prices continue steady. Reports from West 
Virginia mills are of good orders on the books. The out- 
put of these mills is now about one-half the normal on 
account of snow interfering with logging operations. 
With the prospects ahead for business the West Virginia 
people expect to be very busy from the time the snow 
disappears. There is a continued scarcity of boards and, 
in a lesser degree, of lath. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Dealers handling poplar in this market are 
still reporting about the best demand that they have 
had in recent years and more or less difficulty is experi- 
enced in securing enough stock to supply their trade. 
Quite a little West Virginia poplar is coming in here 
from time to time, bringing in the neighborhood of 


$36 for firsts and seconds, $28 for clear saps, $26 for ~ 


common and from $16 to $17 for culls. The best demand 
is for the latter grade, which is at the same time 
difficult to obtain in large quantities. Poplar squares 
which have long been neglected, are showing a little 
more animation probably because of the excellent build- 
ing prospects of the coming season. Thin wide poplar 
is bringing fancy prices and all grades are in good 
request. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is increased interest in poplar, 
especially on account'of the scarcity of dry stock and the 
prospects of its being taken up as fast as ready. ‘There 
is the usual effort to ship all orders to consumer from the 
mills direct, though it appears that there is enough 
margin in it generally to admit of an extra handling 
here. The price f. 0. b., Buffalo, is $36 to $37, with some 
of the leading dealers not handling squares at all, on 
account of their scarcity. Box makers are taking spar- 
ingly of it; they cannot get it in plenty. Oddly enough, 
it sells at about the same as pine box. 
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Boston, Mass. Prices display no change nor have 
they for months past, with the exception of an occasional 
slight lift in one quarter or a withdrawal of low 
quotations in another; straws which show which way the 
wind blows but not pronounced enough to be called an 
advance. ‘New England buyers find difficulty in sup- 
plying their wants at anything lower than market rates 
and there is little whitewood offering that is not taken 
up quickly, especially: Nos. 1 and 2. The lower grades 
are more plentiful and, while not exactly weak, fail to 
display the strength that the better grades show. Visit- 
ing whitewood men from the south do not lack the 
courage of their convictions and as a rule are very stiff 
in their demands for price. 
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Baltimore, Md. No part of the lumber trade is in 
better condition than poplar, which continues to com- 
mand the highest prices and is in such demand that the 
mills have so far been unable to accumulate any surplus 
stocks. A majority of plants have orders ahead and the 
limited supply insures a permanency of high values. 





Cincinnati, O. Poplar of the better grades is being 
anxiously inquired for. Dry stocks of the desirable 
qualities are hard to get. Dealers negotiating with 
manufacturers now find prices very firm, to say the 
least. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Poplar continues in fair request at 
strong prices. Wide stocks are especially sought and 
l-inch stuff in all grades moves well. Squares are in re- 
quest and 6x6 sell well. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


o 





Portland. Ore. A weakening in wheat freights and 
the release by the government of a number of steamers 
which were in the transport service have given lumber 
shippers a better supply of tonnage on which to draw 
for foreign business. This has resulted in improvement 
in export lumber trade, but rail business is not yet all 
that could be desired. The great demand for rail ship- 
ments at present seems to be for large timbers, bridge 
stock being specially wanted at numerous points in the 
middle west, where railroads are preparing to make re- 
pairs in the spring. The demands of the Alaska salmon 
canneries are keeping box factories busy and there is also 
a demand for lumber to go north for construction of can- 
nery buildings. 





Southern Pine. 





St, Louis, Mo. In view of the wonderful optimism pre- 
vailing among the wholesale operators nothing other 
than an extremely roseate report of the situation can be 
sent out from this market. There are no pessimists or 
bears among the local wholesalers and each week shows 
further improvement. Orders are so plentiful that it is 
no trick at all to fill up to repletion at excellent prices 
and all are at least two months behind with their deliv- 
eries. As spring is now practically at hand it is easy 
to understand the feeling of security in the outlook and 
to appreciate why there are demands from many for 
a further advance in prices. More business is being of- 
fered than can be taken, care of and many of the whole- 
salers argue that even if an increase should delay the 
placing of a number of orders that condition would be 
welcome rather than otherwise and it is one of their 
reasons for desiring an advance. Indeed, a number are 
taking the matter in their own hands and the past week 
has brought forth a number of new lists which show a 
material advance over the list of January 16. These 
lists, together with the lists sent out two weeks ago, have 
entirely antedated the list adopted at Memphis and a 
much higher basis of values prevails than at the begin- 
ning of the month. Those in a position to speak author- 
itatively say there are no immediate prospects of the 
adoption of a new official list in the very near future. 
It is deemed best to allow things to take the course they 
are now following, which is one of steady advancement, 
as the situation could hardly be improved by concerted 
action. 

In the demand for yard stock common boards and 
dimension still have the preference, but there is no item 
on the list which can be regarded as dull. Trading 
is excellent for everything and some of those classes 
of material on the left hand side of the list which were 
moving rather slowly a few weeks ago are now in ex- 
cellent demand. It is not yet a well balanced trade 
for the reason that the strongest call is for common 
stock but there are so many mixed orders that deliver- 
les are slow on everything. 

So far as special bills are concerned the same im- 
provement is manifest that is noted in the demand for 
yard stock. The advent of more spring like weather 
in the northern country is increasing the amount of 
heavy building and an enormous number of bills for 
timbers are offered for quotations. 
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Chicago.-The report from the local trade in yel- 
low pine continues in the highest degree favorable. 
Orders are coming in without any particular effort on 
the part of the dealers and prices are being maintained 
With all the firmness that has characterized the market 
during the past several months. One of the largest 
dealers here says that his trade is so heavy as to compel 
him to decline some orders and consequently he is im 
® position to book only thoge most easily filled and at 
the best prices. Demand is good from both city and 
country and in all lines of manufacture. There is a 
strong inquiry for car stock including sills and for 
bridge and railway timbers and those who are devoting 
much attention to that department of the business are 
finding difficulty in keeping their customers supplied. 
In finishing lumber there is likewise a strong inquiry 
and stocks are light. 

General yard stock is in the best of request and re- 
tailers are almost’ without exception urging prompt 
shipment, which, however, the manufacturers are un- 
able in most cases to furnish. As far as rift-sawed 








flooring is concerned some of the mill mem who are 
able to furnish it are said to be getting better than 
the list price and could sell considerably more if they 
had it. Nos. 1 and 2 common boards are practically 
out of the market at present, as they have been very 
urgently wanted for some time past in the retail trade 
and stocks are exceedingly short. Many orders for 
yard stock based on list prices are being declined and 
most manufacturers are already so far behind their 
orders that they will not quote excepting for delivery 
some time in the remote future and are not encouraging 
sales at that. 

Quite a number of timber bills are being figured om 
for delivery this spring and the demand for this class of 
stock has seldom if ever been exceeded within the past 
four or five years, owing to the splendid building pros- 
pects that are confronting the trade for the coming 
spring and summer. The outlook for yellow pime de- 
mand during the next thirty to sixty days stands out 
in strong contrast to the condition of affairs a year 
ago. About the only solution of the problem now pre- 
sented will be for the yellow pine people to put up their 
prices, although this is a contingency that few are dis- 
posed to adopt, preferring to take what orders they can 
fill on the basis of the present list and turn down others. 

Kansas City, Mo. While orders for yellow pine are 
probably not coming in as fast at this time as they 
were in January, there is an unusual heavy demand for 
February. There was a lull in the demand for a few 
days early in the month as the result of cold weather 
but during the past week trade has been increasing 
gradually and at this time there is quite a heavy volume 
of business. There is no cessation in the inquiry, which 
has been heavy for months, indicating that dealers are 
looking for stuff which is rather hard to find, and on 
mixed car orders it is frequently necessary for the dealer 
to substitute items for others before the mill will ac- 
cept the order, this on account of the badly broken con- 
dition of stocks. There is really no regular market 
price for yellow pine at this time. The association list 
of January 16 is supposed to be official, but on many 
items the quotations made by manufacturers are any- 
where from 50 cents to $1 higher than the association 
list. Some manufacturers refuse to quote prices on 
certain items simply because they have not the stock 
and do not want orders containing this stock. 





New Orleans, La. There is nothing new to be said 
of the yellow pine market, except that it is growing 
stronger every day. There seems to be no limit to the 
demand and the banner year ‘of the trade is looked 
forward to. So fast are the orders coming in that more 
or less delay is being experienced in filling them, and 
especially is this the case in regard to the yard trade. 
Prices are getting higher straight along. The local 
outlook is bright, as there is a great deal of building in 
prospect. 

New York City. There is much inquiry, though the 
volume of orders is not as large as it might be. Still 
it is fair to presume that the inquiry means coming or- 
ders and there is little doubt that a few more weeks 
will find things booming. One of the biggest orders 
recently placed aside from railroad demands, was that 
of 3,000,000 feet for a starch manufacturing concern. 
The freight market is weak, but the ordinary figures 
for stock are being held to right along, yard schedule 
timbers still being quoted at $19 to $21. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Recent stormy weather has 
brought about a lull in the local yellow pine market. 
A leading dealer states that he has done very little bus- 
iness within the last week or ten days as compared 
with extensive operations for several months. The 
interruption is considered only temporary, a large vol- 
ume of business being looked for as soon as the current 
severe weather shall moderate sufficiently to allow con- 
sumers and dealers to get their balance again. Prices 
are holding firm with a tendency to advance slightly. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Locally, the movement is limited 
and the market in an unsettled state. The harmony which 
used to characterize the Philadelphia yellow pine trade 
has been disturbed and the implied agreement as to 
prices which formerly operated among the handlers of 
this lumber no longer exists. It has been found necessary 
to rearrange the local schedules fixing the differential 
prices of the longer lengths. ‘There is considerable in- 
quiry afoot, especially from inland points, for bill tim- 
ber. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. “Trade remains rather quiet, yet there 
is more than usual doing considering the time of year, 
which may be accounted for by so open a winter. Car 
trade is especially noteworthy, but is hampered by a 
shortage of cars. There is an increase along the line 
of inquiries for early spring stock that keeps pace with 
the output of mills, but contracts for season’s cuts are 
not as a rule being made to any extent. Stocks on hand 
are growing very slowly. Prices here are well main- 
tained. Vessels are in ample supply at $2.50 average 
to New York and sound ports, $4 to Boston. 








Baltimore, Md. Some grades have advanced in value 
of late and the inquiry generally appears to be more 
active. Stocks at mills are by no means large and 
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receipts here have been small enough to prevent accumu- 
lations. Box makers are in the market to some extent, 
and this grade has lately gone up in price. Advances 
are also noted in other directions. The indications point 
to unusual activity in structural work next spring and 
summer and demand for lumber will be correspondingly 
augmented. Dealers and manufacturers take a hopeful 
view of the outlook and so far no discouraging features 
have developed. 





New York City. Considerable more thar average bus- 
iness is being done in North Carolina pine this mar- 
ket, and while prices cannot be called as anything more 
than fairly firm there is an absence of the cutthroat 
policy that helps to weaken figures when it is giver way 
to. Freights are a little easier than they were and quite 
a little stock is coming in. Prospects are particularly 
bright for early spring. 





Boston, Mass. Buyers who are looking for future 
needs are fully convinced of the present strength of the 
North Carolina pine market, and the arrival of the 
big cargoes in steam vessels has not as yet portended 
any direful effects. From present indications North 
Carolina pine will continue for the immediate future 
good and firm at the present range, with little or no 
change. Whatever change does come would be upward 
rather than downward. 





Philadelphia, Pa. For the better grades there is a fair 
demand locally and considerable inquiry from inland 
points, but rough lumber, especially box-making stuff, is 
not in much request. Cuttimg on the upper grades all the 
way down to $2 is reported from the New York territory, 
but on investigation by dealers here it is found that the 
cutting is being done by one or two small manufacturers 
for the purpose, it is thought, of attempting to move their 
stocks on a rather sluggish market. At the same time 
it is asserted that the bigger and better known manu- 
facturers are holding well to the list. Stocks at the mills 
are known to be far from heavy and with the prospective 
demand that all indications point to it does not seem to 
the local handlers that this lumber should be otherwise 
than firm at the prevailing prices. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. There continues to be a good inquiry in this 
market for cypress for early delivery and those who 
handle the stock are anticipating a steady increase in 
the volume of demand from this time forth. The mills 
are filled up with orders and some of them are short 
on several items for which there is a strong inquiry and 
on which they are not apt to catch up for some time. 
Thick clear cypress is in good request, with a particu- 
larly brisk inquiry for tank material and factory stock. 
From the character of the orders received it is evident 
that a fair amount of spring trade is already making 
its appearance and that it will ultimately continue 
strong in volume. The further fact that the inquiries 
are coming from all sections of the country tends to 
demonstrate this. Prices are being firmly maintained 
at the recent advance and bid fair to remain steady 
for several months to come. 

St. Louis, Mo. About the only change to be noted 
is that receipts begim to show up in much greater vol- 
ume. Rail movement has started in rather heavily, 
an arrangement having been made whereby an order 
involving as much as a barge load of lumber will obtain 
a rate almost as reasonable as the river rate. In this 
way several barge loads are in process of delivery and 
the movement promises to be large during the next few 
weeks. Possibilities of ice this late in the season are 
so remote that several barges are now loading for St. 
Louis delivery. The statement is made that an unus- 
ually large number of St. Louis orders have been placed 
at the mills thus far this spring and there is some 
anxiety on the part of the mills to clean up all of this 
business. The buyers in this section have been quite 
rapacious, ome concern having placed orders at the 
mills for as much as 20,000,000 feet. 
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Kansas City, Mo. The demand for cypress is propor- 
tionately as good as that for yellow pine, while there 
is continual inquiry from all parts of this territory. 
There is also some demand in the southern portion of 
this section for cypress shingles and the mill men have 
had so many calls for them that shipments have been be- 
hind, but they expect to be able to catch up on shingle 
orders in the near future. The new list is apparently 
satisfactory to the dealers, or at least they are not kick- 
ing to amount to anything, especially where they get 
reasonably prompt shipment. 

New Orleans,La. The encouraging and altogether 
satisfactory conditions which have marked the cypress 
markets for months are, if such a thing be possible, 
improving. Business from the west and northwest is 
all that could be asked and there are signs of devel- 
opment in the demand from the east. It will not be 
very long now before the spring trade will be in full 
swing and when it is under way the mills will be taxed 
to their fullest capacity. Fortunately stocks are nicely 
assorted and the chances are good for the rapid handling 
of orders. 

New York City. There is a steady, regular call for cy- 
press so that neither manufacturers nor retail trade are 
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finding any cause for complaint. The position of this 
stock continues stromg and it would take something 
like a very strong upheaval of the present satisfactory 
conditions to make prices weaken. Stocks at the yards 
are none too heavy and the moment the spring call 
comes things will waken up. For 1, 14 and 14-inch, 
$35.75 is quoted delivered at steamer dock here; 2-inch, 
$37.75. 

Boston, Mass. The cypress market shows no change, 
in that its unbroken gait toward stiffness continues. 
Comparing month by month, the stocks of dry lumber 
may be said to be growing less rather than greater and 
of course as the season advances the demand is becom- 
ing stronger. Cypress men themselves appear to be 
thoroughly satisfied with the season thus far and are 
rather glowing in their hopes and expectations for the 
coming months. 








Baltimore, Md. Notwithstanding the quiet which 
distinguishes this wood in the market it shows no signs 
of weakness. Values remain undiminished or have 
slightly advanced and the trade is in satisfactory con- 
dition. There is every indication that the demand will 
increase as the open weather advances and outdoor 
building activities can be resumed. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Cypress is holding its own very 
firmly as to demand and price and stocks are being 
firmly held at present figures. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The market for red cedar shin- 
gles continues active and the volume of business trans- 
acted during the past week is reported to have been 
considerably larger than that of the same period one 
year ago. Prices appear to be on about the same basis 
as last week. Star A stars are selling at $2.25 and 
clears are quoted at $2.55. Handlers at this market are 
unable to secure goods fast enough to supply the demand 
and many have a large number of accumulated orders. 
Transit shingles are called for by dealers who fear an 
early spring and have no stock with which to supply 
the trade. Few cars are now in transit and considerable 
difficulty is found by handlers in filling these orders. 
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New Orleans, La. Shingle stocks are unprecentedly 
low. There is not a surplus at any of the mills and the 
demand is something wonderful, the period of the year 
being taken into consideration. The following prices 
were adopted as the official list for points taking a 21 
to a 23}-cent rate, in Texas: 

4, 5 and 6-inch bests, $3.50. (Price unchanged.) 

4, 5 and 6-inch primes, $38. (25 cents advance.) 

Extra A Stars, $2.25. (5 cents advance.) 

5 and 6-inch Economy, $2.25. (25 cents advance.) 


Standard A Stars, $1.85. (Price unchanged.) 
Random Clippers, $1.40. (5 cents advance.) 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The trade is quite as good as the 
season will warrant and the stock somehow manages to 
hold out, though there is none to spare in any direction. 
Some red cedars not at first brought into the count have 
been found in lake warehouses here, and they have done 
something towards keeping ahead of the demand. Pros- 
pect of a complete lead on the part of red cedar seems 
greater than ever, for all reports are to the effect that 
white pine shingle mills will not run to any great extent 
this season. There is some stiffening of red cedar prices. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Handlers of cooperage stock in this market 
report slight encouragement for the present or pros- 
pective welfare of that industry. Occasionally the pack- 
ers dole out a few orders which lead to the belief on 
the part of some that there is going to be a revival in 
the demand from that quarter; but hardly does this 
feeling gain definite shape before the demand falls off 
and the market resumes its former stagnation. Tierces 
are selling at 924 cents and show little change. Pork 
barrels are quoted at from 80 to 824 cents. Tierce staves 
are slow of sale even at the lowest prices that have 
been quoted for some time. The market in fact from 
one end of the country to the other is in a demoralized 
condition and holders of stock are wondering what will 
be the outcome. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Steady operations of the Minne- 
apolis mills and the attendant steady consumption of 
barrels has tended to liven up the cooperage situation. 
No large amount of business is yet doing, but indications 
for the future are much brighter than two weeks ago. 
As compared with other years the mills have been fair 
consumers of barrels for the past ten days or two weeks. 
Their inactivity previous to that time has made it 
improbable that any marked activity will develop in 
the cooperage market for some weeks. Factory men are 
ordering out their contract stock at present and many 
of them are on the market for any concessions which 
may be offered in No. 1 stock. The eagerness with 
which any snaps are gathered in by coopers is one of 
the surest indications of future business. Values remain 
on practically the same basis as one week ago., No. 1 
Michigan staves command from $8.75 to $9, the latter 
figure the most quoted. Heading is unchanged at 54 
ad 5h cents. Patent hoops are quoted at from $9 to 
pu.so. 





SUCCESSFUL 
LUMBERING 


demands high grade timber situated on lands topographically 
adapted to cheap logging and geographically located to de- 
mand the lowest competitive rates of transportation to 
domestic and foreign markets. ‘To obtain these advantages 
requires technical knowledge of and practical experience 
in the estimating and locating of timbered lands wherever 
situated. 

For the last twenty years we have been constantly en- 
gaged in locating, estimating, buying and selling timbered 
lands in the southern states. 

During that period we have handled over five million 
acres south of the Ohio river, timbered with the various 
woods of that section, and in the prosecution of this great 
work we have thoroughly explored the forests of the south, 
extending from the Ohio river on the north to the gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic ocean on the south; from Vir- 
ginia on the east to the pine belt of Texas on the west, 
thus giving us an experience equaled by none and a knowl- 
edge of all the conditions of topography, soil, timber, water 
and railway transportation that are so essential to the 
investor in deciding upon a location for manufacturing, or 
the making of an investment that possesses the essential 
conditions for the rapid enhancement of values or profits 
in operating for the future. 

During the past year we have extended our business to 
the Pacific coast and now have exceptional facilities for 
supplying investors with large tracts of sugar pine, red 
wood, Douglass fir and cedar. 

In view of these facts we may be pardoned for saying 
that we know how, when and where to invest your money 
to the best advantage in timbered lands, iron or coal lands, 
saw mills or kindred industries connected with the conver- 
sion of the forest and mineral products of the country into 
manufactured goods. 

We solicit your patronage in the conscious belief that 
our extensive experience and practical knowledge of the 
country and its various resources, coupled with our honor- 
able method of doing business, pre-eminently fit us for plac- 
ing your money where it will bring the most profitable 
returns, Very respectfully yours, 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO., 


1200 Old Colony Bidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


605 Hennen Bidg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display pt the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. - 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday * 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. \ 





WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in the lumber business, to take charge of our 
hardwood flooring department. Must be a good correspond- 
ent. Address “R, 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—THOROUGH UP TO DATE SHOP MAN 
As foreman, to take charge at once, in a retail yard in a city 
of 75,000 inhabitants, located in eastern Ohio, who thor- 
oughly understands getting out interior finish stair build- 
ing, store fixtures, sash and doors, and must understand plans 
and estimating from plans and have a general knowledge of 
planing mill work. Must be competent and give references, 
Address “FOREMAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT AND FOREMAN 


For a planing mill, sash and door factory. Must understand 
estimating from architects plans and manage mill to advant- 
age. Address “R. 14,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER. 
Young man with experience in city trade, good penman, 
hustler, for city in eastern Nebraska. References, 
Address “EDWARD,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-BOOKKEEPER. 

Competent to handle the books of saw mill, wholesale and 
retail lumber business, including woods logging and supply- 
ing. Must be a hustler and not afraid of work. State age 
and experience and salar expected. Lake Superior. 

Address “H. 5,” care American Lumberman. 











FROZEN TIMBER AS EASILY CUT 
As any other if saws are hammered to my gauge and instruc- 
tions. No previous experience necessary. Your first saw a per- 
fect saw. Failure impossible. Sent prepaid on trial to those 
who mean business. J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
In sash, door and variety factory. Must be first class and able 
to make drawings and details. 

BLUFF CITY LUMBER CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


[ Wanted: Cmployment | 


SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Wants position. Skilled in all its branches. Lifetime ex- 
perience in first class mills; strictly temperate, active and 
steady. Address “S. M. FOREMAN,” care of AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, 


POSITION IN COLORADO OR NEW MEXICO, 
By young man competent to hold any position in lumber 
yard. ‘Ten years’ experience. Satisfactory references, 

Address BOX 426, East Las Vegas, N. M. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER, 

One who is competent and thoroughly familiar with the 
sash and door business; ten years’ experience also as Dill 
clerk for large manufacturing concern. Now employed, but 
wishes to change. Ambitious to better his condition. Good 
references furnished as to experience and ability. Corre- 
spondence invited. Address PR ag 

Care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER, 
Superintendent or office position by goo weew: lumber- 
man in hemlock, pine, yellow pine and hardwoods, rough 
and worked. An A No. 1 bookkeeper, banking experience, 
strictly sober, married, 40 years of age; satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address “JAMES,” care of AMuRICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED-—SITUATION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Experienced, reliable. 
H. QUINBY, Pittsfield, Ill. 


WANTED-POSITION AS FOREMAN 
In saw mill or constructing new mill; fifteen years’ expe- 
rience; first class reference. . Address “TI 4,” care of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of sash and door factory. For full particulars address 
“PLAN ESTIMATOR,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED POSITION 
As traveling salesman for lumber company. Southern Wis- 
consin and Illinois preferred. References. 
ddress “Tk, 44,” care of AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN. 


WANTED POSITION 
In the south as bookkeeper, stenographer and general office 
man by a young man who is thoroughly practical and expe-. 
rienced in all details of the lumber business. Best of refer- 
ences. Salary expected, $75.00 pee month, 
* Address J. RIESBOL, Little Rock, Ark. 

















| Wanted:Cmployees 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS MANAGER, 
For a large hardwood lumber yard; one competent to handle 
men and thoroughly posted on grading of stock; also able 
to make yard sales when necessary. Must be temperate 
and a hustler. 
Address “T. 5," care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—CIRCULAR SAW FILER, 
Who can make saws run and keep up machinery in mill 
cutting 40,000 feet per day. Address “T. 1,” care of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—A LUMBER SALESMAN 
Of experience to travel in Illinois and Indiana to represent 
a good manufacturing plant in the sale of yellow pine. Ad- 
dress with references and name salary expected “J. W. 
D.” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED—COMPETENT MANAGER 
To take charge of white pine and hardwood ie oains 
yard in Philadelphia; must be acquainted with the Phil- 
adelphia trade. W. M. RITTER, Columbus, Ohio. 





WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER, 
Competent and reliable bookkeeper. Apply 
LOCK, MOORE & CO., LTD., Westlake, La. 





WANTED-RELIABLE YOUNG MAN 
Familiar with Wisconsin grades and competent to instruct 
our shippers, to act as traveling salesman. Sugar and 
white pine. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “‘T 7,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER. 
Acquainted with hardwood lumber trade. 
J. RAYNER, Fulton & Morgan Sts., Chicago, III. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN. 
Am 36 pears old, have had 19 years’ experience in hard- 
wood finish mills. Extended experience in estimating plans. 
Address “PLANS,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND FILER. 
Experienced in the lumber business, to take charge of our 
Pine or hardwood. Satisfactory reference furnished. 

ddress ‘“‘O. K.,’’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND FILER. 
By young man, sober and experienced. 
ddress P. O. BOX 875, Gladstone, Mich. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Foreman or sawyer. ‘Twenty years’ experience in up to date 


pine and hardwood mills. Have erected mills. 
Address “J. T.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
Pine or hardwood. Band or circular; Seponnly familiar 
with steam feed and steam nigger. Best of references. 
Address “R. 20,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or other office work. Have office and yard experience. Good 
references. - Good penman. Age 27. 
Address “R. 19,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CRANBERRY LANDS 
If rightly improved will give big returns. I have made cran- 
berry growing a business the past 30 years. Have in recent 
years rebuilt the old Carey & Sacket marshes near Berlin, 
Wis. Would like to ar for a term of years. 
Address H. 0. KRUSCHKE, Aurorahville, Wis. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS ENGINEER. , 
Young man, 6 years’ experience with modern steam plants: 
has good technical education, sober and up to date in @ 
branches of engineering. 
Address “R. 15,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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